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VOLUMI^^HE SECOND 

Labia tnie 

I F fi be daijerou* to tell every thing t 
1$ moie dangeroua ftill to teaye themii 

every thing. Thke are grievo«*crimee 

the laws; which artpnot io in the eyes of Nature } and 
ewe aie now going to fee into what an abyfs the latter 
h ads innocence when (lie has a fillet om the eyes. 

Annert and Lubin were the childiw of two iifteis» 
Thele (liidf ties of blood ought to be incompatible with 
thole of maniage; but Annefee and Lubin had no fuf^ 

J ucion that there were in the world otlter law# than th| 
Imple laws of nature. From the ago of eight yean 
they kept (heep together on the fniiling banlu of tha 
Seine. They now touched on their £xteeiithj bild 
their youth differed not from infancy but by a vaiw 
fentiment and mutual fiiendihip. 

Annete, beneath a plain cpuntry coif» bound 
negligently her ebon hair. large blue 
leu beneath her long eye-lafhes^ and expreffcd 
nocentfy every thing which the dull tyei of our old co^ 
quettea^ndeavour to cxprefs. Hrt tofy bps fkmed to 
'foii'clt to be kiffed. mr complexion, tanned by the 
ilin, was enlivened by that light fhade of purple which 
colours the down of the peach. Every part of hef, 
which the veil of fnodefty concealed from the rays of 
noon, effaced the wliitcnefs of the iil^: we thought we 
faw the head of a lively Sfbnette on the Ihoulders of a 
beautifu,^londe. 

Lubin Md that decifiv^, open, and joyous alr/wbkl 
proclaims a free and contented mind. ltii*lookwmi 
that of defiie, his laugh the la^h of joy* When he 
burft out, he difplayed teeth wmcer than ivoi^. The 
frethnefs of his round cheeks invited tA lpktul4iP pat 
fitem* * Add to all thii a in the airy, a <;|^inple in 
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die chin, white filvir locks curled by the hhjicl of Nj 
twc, a genteel make, a deliberate juc^r, the trJlTjknfii 
or theigolden age, which and bluliies atguo 

^tiling. This was the portrait of*AnneM|^^oCilin. 

Philofophy brin^ man back nearer tlmturc ; am' 
it is for this reafon tifat i^(lin6l ibinetinA^eicnl^cs it. 
1 ihould not be rurprized, then, if my ilippheixis fmuld 
|)e imagined to be Ibmewhat philofophical ^ but 1 
forewar^/iy reader# that it is without tlieir know- 
iiigit. 

As they both went frequently to fell fruits and milk 
in the city, a nd people wcie glad to lee them, they 
had an opporBffity of obfeiving what pr^ffd in the 
world, and of giving an acco\;nt to each oihei of theii 
little reflefiions. They compared their lot to that of 
the molf opulent citizens, and found thimfelves happiei 
and wifer. * The fenfclefs creatures!’ fiid Liibiu ; 
* during the fined part of the year they fiuit thcmi’tives 
wp in quarries! Is it not true Annete, that our hut is 
preferable to thofe magnifeent prifons which they cal. 
palaces ? When the thatch that covers us is bumf up 
t)y the fun, I go to the neighbouring forefi, and ir 
than an hour make you a new houle, more chcarful 
than the former. TheairanJthe ligluaieoiirs. Abraiich 
lefs gives us the frcfhnefs of the taft or the noith j a 
branch more defends us from the heats of the fq^Jj^nd 
the rains of the weft : that is not very dear, Armcfe^ 

* No, truly,' faid flie ; ‘ and I cannot think why, 
Ih the fine weather, they do not come all, two and two. 
to live in^a pretty hut. Have you Icen, Lubin, thoft 
tapeftries of whiAi they are fo vain ? What comparifor 
between them and our beds of verdure ? How we fleep, 
on them! how wc wake!' — * And you, Annete, have 
you remarked what trouble they take to give a riira! 
"air to the walls which (hut them up ? Thofe landfcapet 
which they endeavour to imitate, Nature has made foi 
vs X it is for us that the fun (bines ; it is for us that 
the (earons delight to vaiy thcmfelves.'— ‘ Right,' faic 
Asnetc i * 1 carried the other day fomc ftrawberries 5 

a ]ady« 
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R lady of quality ; they were enteitiunifig her with nff* 
iiC 4 % Ah. Lubin! ** a terrible nolle P InTaid to 
myielf : “ ^i|>ir‘doea (he not come feme morning and 
hrar oufaj^^ingales V* The udhappy woipati waa 
laid 60wti npl^n cuOiionss yd Aievawiied in fuch a 
nianf^ as to move' pHy. 1 aiked what ailed her lady- 
&ip I they told (he had. the vapours. Bo you 

know, Lubin, wBirthe vapoursRlre ?’ — * not 1 1 

but 1 am afraid they are one of thofe diftet .*s which 
v>ne gets in the city, and which take away from perfona 
of quality the ufe of their legs. Th^is very fad, is 
it not, Anncte ?* And if they were tomnder you from 
running upon the grafs, ybu would be veiy Ibriy, I 
believe !' — * O, very Ibiryj for J love to run; eipeci- 
ally, Lubin, when I run after you.* 

Such was pretty nearly the philofophy of Lubin and 
Annete. Free from envy and ambition, their date had 
nothing humiliating to them, nothing painful. They 
padVd the fine weathei^ in that green hut, the mader 
piece of Lubin's heart. In the evening they were 
obliged to lead back their flocks to the village j but 
the fatigue and pleafures of the day ptepared tliein a 
tranquil repofe. The morning recalled them to the 
fields, more earned to fee each other again. Sleep cf- 
«*i 4 heir lives nothing but the moment of abftncc : 
it preferved them from dulnefs. NevmhLlei’s, a hap- 
pineis lb pure was not unalterable. Tne lleiiiler waid 
of Annete infenfibly became rounder. She knew not 
the caufe of it } Lubin himfelf did nut fulpi&St. 

The bailiff of the village was the fWl who perceived 
it. * God defend you, Afinete,* faid he to her one 
day, « you feem to be very round I’— < True,’ faid flie, 
dropping a curtefey. * But, Annete, what iias hap- 
pened to this hand Pome fhape? Have you had any love 
affair ?' — * Any love affair? fiot that I know.*-- 
* Ah, child I nothing is more certain j you have lift- 
md to feme of your young fellows.*—;* Yes, truly, I 
do Irften to them i does that fpoil the fhsy^e ?’— * Ho, 
Aot that, but fotec of them have d kindnefs for you/ 
^ Y — WKin4. 
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•••* Kindnefs for me P Aye> Lubin f'uid I are kind to 
eaCti ot||ei’ all the day long.*— ^And you have grained 
Jiim every thing» is it not To ?*— * Oh» yes : Lu- 
bin and I have nothing to refufe one anoXeK^< How, 
nothing to refule onejano^erV — * Oh, {athing||t all ! 

I IhoiiM be very forry if ffe kept any t^ing to hn^ielf, 
and more ton y Itill to have him believe that I have any 
thing which is not hi^ Are we not toufins Cou- 
iins Coufins german, 1 tell yon.*— < O Heaven {' 
cried the bailitf, ‘ there is an adventure !*— * Aye, or* 
elfe do you think we (hould have been every day toge- 
ther? tnat we'ithSliId have had bi^t one and h'Mtie 
hut ? I have heard it laid, indeed, that the (hepliercis 
are to be dreaded ; but a coufm is not dangerous.* 
The judge continued fo interrogate j Annete continued 
to reply) infomuch that it was clearer than the day 
that me would fhortly be a mother. Become a mother 
before marriage! that was a riddle to Annete. The 
bailiff explained it to her* * What,’ faiJ he to her, 

* the Ifirli time that this misfortune liappened, did not 
the I'un hide himfelf ? did not the heavens thunder upon 
you?*—* No,* replied Annete) ‘ I remember it was 
the fineft weather in the world.*—* Did not the earth 
(liakc! did it not open itfelf?’— * Alas, no?* laid An- 
netc again, * I law it covered with flowers.’ — * And do 
you know what a crime you have committed X 
know not what’a crime is j but all that we have don.^, 
Jblwear to you, was in good friendihip, and without 
.any ill deQgn. You think that I am big with child ) 

I fhould never have thought it$ but if it be fo, I am 
very glad of it : 1 fliall have a litcTe Lubin, perliaps.’ 
— * No/ replied the man of law, *you will bring into 
die world a child, which will own neither its father, 
not* mother, which will be afliamed of its birth, and 
will reproach you for it. What have you done, un- 
ha|wy girl ! what havl you done ! How I pity you, 
and now 1 pity that innocent */ Thefe lafl words made 
Alldettjf grow pale and tremble. • Lubin found bet 
dtit in Mrs. « HersP faid fbn to him with terror. 

‘ ‘do 
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* do you kD05» what has hap{>enf*d 2 I am big ^th 

clftld.’-;— ‘ With child! and by whom ?’ — By yon.* 
— < You jokf. And how has that happened Jhe 
badifFj>« juft explained it to Well Well I 

whgp^e thought we were #nly iliewing kindnefles to 
eacl other, we were making love.’ — ‘ That is droll!* 
laid Lubin : * oply led how we come into thd world. 
But you are in teais, my dear ^nete I Is it this that 
makes you uneafy V — * Yes, the bailift’ has made me 
tremble : my child, he laid, will own neither its lather 
nor mother; he will repioach \is w^lj^'s biith.’ — 

* Why Bdcaule we aie coufins, and have com- 
mitted a crime. Do you know, Lubin, what a ciiiiie 
is >’-«• Yes, it is a vidcked thing. For example, it is 
a crime to take away lile from any one ; but it is not 
to give it. The bailiff does not know what he fays.* 

< Ah, my dear Lubin I go and find him out, I be- 
leech thee: 1 am all of a tremble. He has put I 
know not whit into my ftUd, which imbitters all the 
pleafure I had in loving thee.’ 

Lubin ran to the bailiff. « A word, if ‘ you pleafe, 
Mr. Judge,* T'^idhe, accofting him ; * )Ou will have it 
that I .♦im pot to be the father of my own child, and 
that Annete is not to be its mother ‘ Ah, wretch! 
ilare you fliew yourfelf,* laid the bailiff, * after ruin- 
ing this young innocent ?’ — * You aie a wretch yoiir- 
Ivlf,’ repliecl Lubin. ^I^'liavenot ruined Annete; 
waits roe now in our hut. But it is you, wicked mati, 
that ((he fays) have put I know not what into her Ibul^ 
that grieves her; and it is veiy ill done to alHidl An- 
nett.’ — ‘ You young villain * it is you that have llolen 
tiom her her chief good.’— < And what is that 

* Innocence and honour.*.*-* I love her moie than my 
life,' faid the Ihcpherd, * and If 1 have done her any 
injiiiy, 1 am hereto reyair it.* Mirry us ; who hin- 
ders you ? We alk no better.* — *.That iS impollible.* 
i Impollible 1 And why? Tl;e mold difficult part, ill 
my opinion, is over, feeing we are now father and rop^ 

«ther.’— — * And there is the crime,* cried the judge; 

Y a • <yo« 
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* you muft feparatcy you muft fly each other.’W Fly 
each otilisipi And have you the be irt to pro|^ole it^o 
me, Ml. And^ho is to take cafe ot^ Annete 

and my .child * them * I would foona^die ^ 

uw obliges thee to laid the bailiff. ^TOieic 

16 no law that holds good theie»* replied Lubin^p** 
ping oit his hat , ‘ we have a child without you , and 
it It plealc heiven wc^iU have moie, and we will love 
foi cvei . — ‘ Ah, the audacious young knave , what le^ 
bcl againlt the law Ah, the wiCked man, tht bid « 
heirt, that wgnti|^me to abindon Annete ' X.ct me go 
and And out ou 1 i paifon,' laid he to himfelt^ * he js a 
good m \n and will hive pity on iis.' The piiefl was le- 
vel er than the judge , and I ubin retiied, confounded at 
having oflended Heaven without knowing it. * Foi, 
aftei all,' laid he ilill, * we have done nobody any hum.* 

< My dial Annete,' cried Lubin, on feeing hti 
again, < eieiy body condemns us; but no maMei I 
will mvei leave you,*— < t am big with child,* lud 
Annete, leclinmg hei face on hei two hands, which 
flie bathed with teais; < and 1 cannot be your wife* 
|>ave me, I am diflielTcd , I hive no longci any pka- 
iiire in feeing you. Alas * I am afham^^ of ;nylelf, 
and 1 repioach mylelf for ail the moments 'that 1 have 

g affed VI ith you,’— Ah, the cm fed baihft,’ laid Lu-. 
in < but for him we wtie fo hippy •* 

^From that moment, Annete, a prey to giief, could 
not tnduie the light. If Lubin wanted to coniole hei, 
he law hti^eais Uicam atrefh file replied to his caielfes 
only by pufhing fiim oft with hoiror. ‘ What, my 
deal Annete <* laid he to her, « am I no longei the Lu- 
biu you lov(d io much’* - < Alas* no, you aie no 
hmgei the lame. I*ttcmble the moment you come near 
me , my child, who moves in my womb, and whom P 
ilipuld have had io muofi joy m feeling, feeras ili eady 
to complain that 1 have given him my coufin toi a fa- 
ther.* — * You will hite piy child, then ’* laid Ltrbii^ 
to her fobbing. ' Oh, no, no, I fliall love it with 
ill my foul !’ faid fhe. * At Icaft they will not for-* 

bid 
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bid me to love'my child) to give him my milfc and my 
Hil. But that child#ivtli h«ite its niottier : tlie juage 
has foretold it to me/—* Do not mention that old de^ 
vii,* ih^ Lubin, clufping her in his armS) ani] bating 
lier tears } * your chUjj (All love you, my dear 
he will love you, ror 1 gim his father.* 

Lubin in defpair employed ail tjic eloquence of na- 
ture and love to (fillipate Annete% fear and grief. * Let 
ps fee,* laid he, ^ what have we done to anger Heaven ^ 
► We have led out our flocks to feed in the fame mea- 
dows ; there is no harm in that. 1 h ^ ^p, built a huti 
you have 4aken pleaCure in repofing ihlt j there is no 
harm in that. You flept upbn my knees : 1 drew in 
your breath, and that I might not lofe one galp, 1 
drew gently near you } there was no harm yet. It is 
true, that fometimes, awakened by my carefles-— — * 
— Alas V faid /he, fighing, < there was no harm in 
that.* , * 

It was in vain that the^^called to memory all that 
had pafled in the hut ; they faw nothing but wbat was 
natural and innocent, nothing oF which any body had 
any right to complain, nothing at which Heaven could 
be incenfed. * Yet that is all,* faid the ihepherdf 
• where then is the crime ? We arc toufins, fo much 
, the wo^fe ; but if that does not hinder our loving, why 
otight it to hinder our snarrying ? Am I on that ac- 
count lefs the father of my child, and you lefs its mo- 
ther ? Mark me, Annetc ! let them talk on : you de- 
pend oti nobody ; 1 am my own inaflier $ leL us difpofe 
of ourfelves; every one does what He pleafes with his 
own property. We (hall j^ave a child : lb much the 
better. If it be a daughter, die will be genteel and 
amiable, like yourfelf j if it be a boy, he will be alert 
* and joyous, like his father.^ It will be a treafure to 
us both. We will try who ' ^n love him beflj and 
fay what they will, he will know his father and mother 
^by the tender care we fliall take of him.* It was in 
vain that Lubin talked ienfe ahd reafon ; Annete was 
I not at eaie» and her uneafincfb redoubled every day* 
Y $ She 
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Sbe did not comprehend the diicouHe of xhe bailiff, and 
ths« Ver^^obfcurity lendeied his rea>ioaches md ixitnaHea 
more tern ble. 

jbubin, who faw bet conluming nciieit witlj (oiiow, 
;6|id to htr one momiiil;, < My deai Annett, yoT^A^gutf 
will kill me, rtluin to fouiltU, 1 bcletch you^ ^ 
have this night thought of an expedient which may ie« 
lieve us. The piiioiT told mt, thitf if we wcie iich, 
t^c evil would be but half fogicat, and th it by me ms 
a good deal of money coufiiisdiew ihemitlvcb out ut < 
trouble' let us go and find out the loid or t' e mai ox . 

' he IS rich, anfi^iftt pioud, he is a fatlei to us all, 
with him a (liephtid is a man, and 1 1 i\e htaid it 
faid in the village, that he likes tint they fhould get 
^chtldten. We will relate our adveiituie lo him, and 
to him tp lillft us ill repairing the tv 1, if theie 
be What would you daie ^ 1 iid the fhepher- 

eiefs, ‘ Wiry not?* leplied Lubm < m> loid rs good- 
SlSiritfelf, find we fliould be the hi ft uilfoUimace erta- 
AliVies whom he would have left without iuceoui * 

Behold, tlien, Annett and L ibin diieeHing luii way 
towards thecaftlc. They afk to ipeak with his lotd- 
and are peimitted to appeal Anrcte, with her 
cy«s fixed on the giound, and her hands placed one m 
' SMUothcr over hti lound little waift, makes a inodeft 
cnitelyib Lubm mikes a leg,* and pulls off fiis hat, 
with the iimple giace of Natuie. * My lend,* laid he, 
'*<4Kfre 18 Annate, big with cinld, laving youi pielence, 
it 18 1 glont wl o have dune hex that injury. Our 
fay^ that wc o\|ght to be maiiied, in older to 
Mbt ebiioren^, 1 deiiie him to mairy us, he fays that 
^impofSbL becnule we aie couftns, but 1 think the 
may be done, leemg that Annete is big with 
and that it is not moie difficult to be a hufband • 
Ipto R fathec. The baj^ff fends us to the devil, and 
l^tpj^mend ourJfelves to you.' The good man had 
l|Hti h aci6 CD with hold laughing at Lubm s haiangiie. 

(w bty * (he bailift is right. But take 
and ull file hpw the affau happened.' An* , 

DCtC, 
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nete» who hatl not thought Lubui'^s manner fu|ici«n^y 
tuikhing, (tor Natuie teaches women the ait 
eutng and graining upon men> and Qceio ib but R 
mvice tp a yoiiig female petitiphei.) Annete x\^ 
l^oke^ < Ali$, 11 y loid/ i^id fnet < nothing is pnorR 
] laii^^ 01 moie nituial than all that has happened to 
us. Liibin ami I from our infancy kept flieep togo, 
tliLi wt cu^lkd one nnothei whrie infants t and when 
we lee one anothei continually, we glow up witbouf 
peictiving It. Onr paicnts aie dead we weie alottC 
in the woild If we love not one ano^i/* faid 
« who will love us > ' Liibin faid the fame. Leiiuui 
cuiiofit), and 1 know nut what biiides, made ua tiy 
e\eiy method of tiffifying that we loved one another! 
and you Ue wh it has befallen us. If 1 have done ill f 
/hall die with loiiow. All that I defiie is, to bttng 
my child into the wt ild, in oidei to confole him wheR 
1 Anil be no moic.*- Ah, my loid,* laid LubiOt 
bulling into tcais, < pevcift Annete fiom dying. I 
Aiould (lie too, and thit would be a pity. If you Knew 
how we lived togeihti * you dmuld have ieen us hefom 
this old bailiA iUuek teiioi into oui loiils f it was theQ 
who fliould be giyeft. bee, now, how pale and lorn 
jowful file 16, (lie complexion could have(kfie4 

all the Aoweis of the fpiiiig. What difhiajctnt her 
mod is, that they tlu eaten hei that her child will re* 
pioaeh her with its bnth.' At the'eiafi words, An- 
nete was not able to contain her lobs. * He will coniey 
then,' faid Aie, to lepioach me in my giavcp 1 only 
aik of Heaven to live long enough to give him lucks 
and may I die the infiant he has no need of his mothtf 
At theie words /he coveied her face with bei apron, ^0 
liuie tho tears which ovei flowed it. 

• The Wile an^ vii tuou« mortal, whofe fuccour th^ 
imploied, had too ini ch fenAbiL3ty not to be toiich^ 
with this afTefiing letne. * Go, childrvn,' faid he, 
< goiu innocence and love pi ^equally refpe^iable. If 
you weie rich, you would obtain the peirciflion of 
loving one another, and of bung united! It is noi, 
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that your misfortune Ihould be deemed, a crime.’ 
He dilhained not to write to Rome in their favSur, 
and Benedi£l XlV.^conlented with pieafure that thel'c 
lovers fhoidd be mahf man and wife. ^ 

^ ^ Sammti Mama^s*- — An ancient Anecdo^. 

L et every le^idator, who woul^ alTure himfelf of 
the hearts ot meff, begin by ranging the women on 
the fide of the laws and manners ; let him put virtue 
and glory under the guard of beauty, under the tutei 
lage of loy.e ;v Jwithout this agreement he is i'ure of 
nothing. 

Such was the policy of the Samnites, that warlike 
republic widch made Rome pafs under the yoke, and 
was a long time her rival. What made a Sainnite a 
warrior, a patriot, a man virtuous again ft every trial, 
was the care they took to attach to all thele qualities 
the moft valuable prize of love* 

The ceremony of theH marriages was' celebrated 
every year in a wide place, deftined for military exer- 
ciiea. All the youth, who were of a fufftcient age to 

f ive citizens to the republic, aftembled on a folemn 
ay. There the young men chofe their wives, accord- 
log to the rank which their virtues and their exploits 
had given them in the annals of their country. We 
may eaiily conceive what a triumph this inuft be to thole 
jworoen who had the glory of being chofen by t)ie con- 
querors ; and how pride and love, thole two i'prings of 
rae human pailions, cave force to virtues on vvhich all 
their fuccefs depended. They expe6ied every year the 
ceremony of their marriages with a timid impatience : 
till then the young men and maidens of the Samnites 
never faw one another but in the temple, under the eyes 
of their mothers and prudent old men, with a modeliy 
equally inviolable to jioth fexes. Indeed, this auftere 
confiiiement was no reftraint to the defires : the eyes 
and heait made a choice ; but it was to the childnea a 
religious and' facred duty to confide their inclination to 
|he authors of their days \ a fecret of this I'orLdivulged 

was 
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wts 'the ftiamt of a himily. This intimate commuijj- 
cation of the deareft fentiment of their Ibult rMs ten- 
der diklofuie, which it was not permitted them to give 
to thtir dcfirt's, tlieir tegrtts» t{i|err feai's^ but in. 
rerpc£l«ble bol'oni of nature,^renan'ed a father and mo- 
ther fthe friendsi tlte coniblerS) the Aipport of their 
children. The glpry of lomei the happinefs of otiicrs, 
conne£fed all the members of a fhmily by ttie warmtft 
inteiefts of the human htai t ; and this ibciety of pkaib 
fure and pain cemented by habitude, and conlecrated 
by duty, laded till the grave. If the f*’s;nt did not 
anlwer their delires, an inclination winch had. not ma* 
nifeited itielf abandoned il#obje6f io much the ealier, 
as it would have been in vain to have pui lued it with 
ohdinacy, and there was a neceility fot its giving place 
to the objc£f of a new choice: tor marriage was art 
of duty in a 'citiaen. The Icgiflator had wilely con^ 
dered, that he who would not take a wife luinlelf, de- 
pended in i'ome meafure on file wivts of others ; and in 
making a ci ime of adultery, he had made a dut]j^ of 
marriage. There was a mceiTity, therefore, ot' preient- 
ing theml'elvcs to the afl'cmbly as foon as they had at- 
tained the age pointed out by tlkC laws, and of making 
a choice according to their rank, though it were not 
alfo accoi'ding to their defircs. ^ 

Among a warlike people, beauty, even in the weaker 
fex, has lomething fierce and noble, which favours of 
their manners. I'he chace was the moit familiar aniufe-f 
ment of the Samnite maidens j their (kill im drawing 
the bow, their iiimbleneis in the race, are talents un- 
known among us. Thefe exerciies gave their jieiibn a 
wonderful eafe, and their aftiem a freedom full of 
gmees. Unaimcd, modefty was painted on their coun- 
tenances ; as ioon as they had faAened on their quivers, 
their head was erefled with a warlike iffurance, and 
courage fpaikled in their eyes. The beauty of the men 
had a raajeUic and ferious character ^ and the image of 
battles, for ever prelent to the imagination, gave to 
t^iek looks a grave, commanding^ and favage boldnefs, 

^mklft 
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this mrlike youth was diftinl^ufhec!, by^the 
delicatTy of his featuies, his fenfible and tender air> the 
Ibn of the brave Ttlefpon, one of the old Samnires 
who had fought belf (or hberty. This old man in re- 
signing up his arms to hie fon* had faicl to him, * My 
fon^ I hear fometimes the old men, with an ilUnarured 
raillery, telling me that I ought tQ clothe you like a 
woman, and that you would have made a pretty liun- 
trefs. Thefe railleries affliif your father; buthecon- 
Ibles himfelt^ in the hope that Nature has at lead made 
no miftake«i^*the heai t which the has given you.' — 
‘ Take courage, my fathei,' replied the young man, 
piqued with emulation; ‘ tlicfe old men will, perhaps, 
be glad one day that theii children follow my example; 
let them take me for a girl heie, the Romans Hiall not 
be mhtaken tn me.* Agatis kept his word with his 
father, and dilplayed in his hrlt campaigns an intrepi- 
dity, an ardour, which changed their railleries into 
encomiums. His companions laid one to another with 
aftonifhment, * Wlio would have thought this efFemi- 


nate body was filled with ib manly a courage? Cold, 
hunger, fatigue, nothing daunts him : with his touch- 
ing and modeil; air he braves death full as well as we.* 
One day, in prefence of the enemy, Agatis feeing 
wjth compofiire a Ihower of arrows falling around him ; 
♦ You who arc fo handibme, how are you fo bi’ave ?* 
Taid one of 4us companions, who was remarkable for 
nis ugiinefs. At thefe words the fignal for the attack 
was givefi. ‘‘ ^^nd you, who* are lb ugly,’ replied 
Agatis, < will you now fee which of us two fiiall carry 
the ftandard of the battalion we are going to 
charge ?’ He lai(^; both of their, fpring forward j and, 
in the midlf of the carnage, Agatis appears with the 
Itandatd in his hand. However, he now approached 
the age wherein he was to enter himlelf in the number 
of married perfons; and, in the quilityof father to 
obtain that of citizen. The young damfels, who heatd 
of lira valour with efteem, and faw his beauty with a 
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(pA emotloi^ envied each other his looks. One alone at 
laft httra^led them, the beautiful Cephalis. ^ 

In her were aifembled in the highelt degree, that mo^ 
defty and boklnefs, thofe noble apll touching .graces^ 
which charadlerize the Samiute beauties. 'I'he laves* 
as I have laid, had not forbidf the eyes to fpeak ; and 
the eyes of love arc very eloquent, when it has no 
other language. If you have IbmeAmes Teen lovers con* 
drained by the prei'ence of a fevere witnefs, do not you, 
admire widi what rapidity the whole loul unfolds itfelf 
in the lightning of one fugitive glance I look of 
Agatis declared his trouble, his fears, his hope, and 
the emulation of virtue and glory with which love had 
jud endanud his heart. Cephalis leemed to forbid her 
eyes to iiiect thofe of Agatis ; but her eyes were fome- 
tijiies a little flow in obeying her, and were not cad down- 
wards till after they had been anfwei’ed. One day efpe- 
ciaily, and it was that which decided the triumph of 
her lover ; one day her look^ being fixed upon him, 
afur icmainhig for foine time immoveable, were turned 
up towards Heaven with the mod tender expredion. 

* All ! I underdand that wifh,’ faid the young man to 
hiiin'clf ; * 1 underdand it, and 1 will accoinplidi it. 
ChiUniing maiden, have I flattered inyfeif too much? 
Did not your eyes, railed up to Heaven, befeech it to 
render me deferving of chuling you ? Well, Heaven has 
lidened to you ; I feel it by the emotions of my foul. 
But, alas! all my rivals (and I fhall have rivals with-^ 
out number) will dilpute with me this honouci; a bril- 
liant a^fion dcpehds upon ciicumdandes; fliould any 
one happier than I attain it, ^ has the honour of the 
fird choice; and the fird choice, beautiful Cephalis, 
cannot but .fall upon you.’ 

• Thefe ideas engaged his attention without remidlpn : 
they engaged alfo the attention his midrefs. * If 
Agatis had to chufe,' faid flie, * he would fix upon 
I dare believe it: I have obferved him well, I 
have thoroughly read his foul. Whether he pi-efents 
bj/aielf to my companions, or wliether he ^aks to 

dhem* 
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he has not with them that eofn^Jaifafice, uat 
IWeet ftruellneiS) which be betrays on Teeing me. t 
perceive alfo that his voice, naturally Toft and tender, 
nas ibmething ftill mf re Tendble when he Tpeaks to ms. 
His eyes eTpecially . * Oh I his eyes haveTaidto 
me what they lay to no one elfe: and would it had 
plealed the g^s that he were the only one who diftln- 
guifhed me fi-om the^crowd ! Yes, my dear Agatis, it 
would be a misfortune to Teem handlbme to any other 
than thee, ^hat compariTon between him and thofe 
youths i7h«B^^rify me while they Teek me out with 
their eyes > Their murderous aii* frightens me. Aga- 
tis is valiant, but has nothing ferocious in him ; even 
tmder arms we fee in him i know not what that is 
moving. He will perform prodigies of valour,' I am 
*Ture } but after all, if fortune betrays love, and if ibme 
other has the advantage . . • • that thought chills me 
with terror.’ 

Cephalis diflfembled not her fears, to her mother. 

* Put up vows,* Taid Aie to her, * put up vows for 
Agatis’s glory ; you vi*ill put them up for the happi* 
IMM of your daughter, I think. I ani Turc he loves 
me; and can 1 not adore him ? You know that he has 
the efteem of our elders ; he is the idol of all my compa- 
nions : I fee their confufion, their bluHies, tl^ir etno- 
tion at his approach ; one word from his month fills 
^hem with pride .' — * Very well,’ Taid her mother Tmiling, 

* if he loves you, he wHl chuTc yout’ — * He would 
chuTe m(r,*withoi)t doubt, if he had the^ ight of chufing ; 
but my mother — ’ * But my daughtei*, he will Jiavc 
his tarn.’ — ‘ His turn, alas ! it will be a pretty tiihe,’ 
replied Cephalis, fixing her eyes on the ground. 

* How, my daughter? Methinks to hear you — the 

word is, who lhall have you ! You flatter yourlelf R 
little.'—* I do not flaitter myfclf j I tremble ; happy 
if I had known to pleaTe only him whom f ihall always 
love!* % 

Agstls, oh hU fide, the evening of the. day on 
he-iook field, Taid to bla father, embracing 
^ I. him, 
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* AdteUf dear atithor of my life ; either you fa 
me for the laft time, or you Aiall lee me again th'e molt 
glorious of all the ions of theS^mnites/— < Well iaid^ 
my boy : thus it is that a wcll-bvni fon ought^to take 
leave of his father. In- reajjity, 1 iee thee animated 
with an ardour that aftonilhes even myielf j what pro^ 
pitious deities inlpire thee?*— ^ What deities^ my fa» 
thcr ? Nature and Love ; the deh^ of imitating you^ 

and of meriting Cephalis.* *• Oh 1 1 ■ underltand $ 

love is concerned in it s there is no h^rm in that. 
Come, tell me a little^ I think I have liatrii^ifes dif- 
tinguiflied your Cephalis among her companions.* 

* Yes, my father, die is eafily diftingitifhed.'— But 
do you know that die is very beautiful ?*•>.'< Beautiful! 
beautiful as glory.*— ‘ I tliink I fee her,* continued 
the old man, who took a delight in animating him ; 

• I fee in her the figure of a nymph.*^™< Ah, my 
father I’ cried Agatis, * you do a greaMdeal of honour 
to the nymphs.’ — < An elegant gaif ?*— < And dill 
more noble.*——* A fredi complexion ?’ — ‘ The role 
itfelf.*— * Long treflTes braided with grace ?’— * And 
her eyes, my father, her eyes ? Oh 1 that you had feen 
tliem, when lifted up to Heaven after being fixed on 
me, they prayed for victory.* — • You arc right, fhc 
is all cf^rming; but you will have rivals.* — ‘ Ri- 
vals I I have undoulitedly a thoilfand.*— * They will 
carry her oft' from' you.* — * They will carry her off, 

from me?* '* To fay the truth I am afraid of it 5 

thefe Samnites are very brave young fallows F — * Oh! 
let them be as brave as pleafe } that is not what 
diftufbs me. Let them but give me an opportunity of 
meriting Cephalis, you (hall hear of me.* Telefpon, 
who till then had taken a delight in ftimulating him, 
could no longer contain his tears. * Ah! the rare 
piTfcnt that Heaven makes uss* faid he, embracing 
him, * when he gives us a fenfible heart ! It is the 
jft'inciple ofiall the virtues. My dear child^ you over- 
whelm me with joy. There remains dill in my veins 
lufi&cicnt tsr make ^ campaign } and you pronDfe 

Z fuch 
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fuch line things^ that I will make i^s along mth 
ybu.’ -' ' ^ : 

. The day pf depaiture* according to cutfom, the 
whole army hied dY| before the young maidens^ who 
were ranged on the fpot> animate the warriors. The 
good old Teiefpon marched by his ion's fide. * Ah* 
ah !' faid the other old men, * lee ^eiefpdn is grown 
yohng again ; whereRs he going then at his age ?' — - 
• To a wedding,’ replied the good man ; « to a wed- 
ding.* Agatis made him remark Cephalis from Vihr, 
who tonam^ iibore her companions with a grace per- 
fectly celeifiaJ. His father who had his eyes upon 
him, perceived, that in palling before her, that Iweet 
and itreire countenance was mAaired with a martial 
ardcur, and became terrible as the coimtenaiice of 
Mars, < Courage, my Ion!’ laid he to him; ‘ indulge 
thy pallion, it becomes thee well.’ 

Part of thcupampaign pafled between tlte Samnites 
and the Romans in obterviftg ehch other, without com- 
ing to any decifive aClion. The ftrenerth of the two 
liates confided in their armies; and the generals on 
both lides aCted like able ofiicers. However, the young 
Samnites who were to inairy, burned with impatience 
of coming to blows. ‘ I have done nothing yet,’ faid 
one, worthy to be inferibed in the annals of the repub- 
lic ; I Ihall have th^ lhaine of hearing myfelf named 
without any eulogy to didinguifh me. — « What pity,’ 
Yaid another, * that they vouchfafe not to offer us an 
o]>portunky of fignaltzing ourfelves! I Ihould have 
done wonders this campaign.’ — * Our general,' laid 
the greater part, * will diflionour us in the eyes of our 
elders and wives. If he leads us back without fightings 
they will hive room to think that he miftrufted our 
valour.’ ' • 

But the fage warriof, who was at their head, heard 
them, unmoved. From his Aowiiefs and delays, he 
proiniled himlelf two advantages : one was^to perfuade 
the enemy that he was weak or feaiful, and to engage 
hunt in this confidence, to an imprudent attack ; tte« 

otlier. 
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9 to AifFiT the impatience of his warriors to en- 
if and to carry their ai*dour to exoels beibre ffb 
riiked a Battle. Both thefe ftratagems fucceeded. The 
Roman general, haranguing his t%>6ps, pointed out to 
them the Samnites waverings ^nd ready to before 
them. < The genius of Rraie triumphs,' laid he lo 
them j that of our enemies trembles, and is not able to 
fuftain our approach. Come on ^rave Romans; il we 
have not the advantage of ground, that of valour makes 
it up to us : it is ours ; Jet us march.' — ‘ There they 
tire,' fa id the Samnite genera) to his iiTijritj[f)tiyTTth ; 
* let us fuifer them to approach within 6ow>lhot, and 
you (hall then have all the liberty imaginable to dcfci ve 
your wives.* 

The Romans advance : the Samnites wait them with 
firinnefs. * Let us fall upon them,' laid the Roman 
general; a^lfill body cannot lu (tain the inipetuolity of 
that which runs upon them.* On a fiiddenthe Samnites 
themfelves ipring tor wait), v^th the rapidity of couriers 
whe.) the barrier is opened to them. The Romans halt ; 
they receive* the fliock without being broken or dilbr- 
dered ; and the Hcilfulnefs of their chief changes on a 
fudden tlie attack to a defence. They ^bught a long 
time with incralible ohftinacy : to conceive it, we mult 
pi^ure to^uurlHves men who had no other pallions than^ 
i^ve, nature, country, liberty, glory, defending in thofe* 
decilive moments all thofe intereds at once. In one of 
the redoubted attacks of the Samnites, old Telefpon* 
was dangeroudy wounded, as he fought by Uie fide of 
Ills fon. . The youth, fullof Ipve for Ifis father, feeing 
the Romans giving way in all parts, and thinking the 
battle .won, purliied the invincible movement of nature, 
and drawing his father out of the tumult, helped him 
tedraghimfelfto fome.diltance from the place of com- 
bat. There, at the loot of a ^ree, he drelfed, with 
tears the deep wound of the venei’Sble old man. While 
ht^ wrTs drawing the dart out of it, he heard near him 
the noife of a troop of Samnites, who had been re- 
pulfed. * Whither ai*c you going, my friends ?’ faid he 
Z z to 
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to them* quitting hi& father. < Vou fly, this 
^y/and prroeiving the left wing of the Romans un- 
covered ) Come on,' faid he, * lei us attack their flank: 
they are;. vanquKhedj^ rjf 'you but follow me.' This ra- 
pid evolution flruck terror into that wing of the Rom&n 
aitny; and Agatis, feeing them put to the rout, ‘Pur- 
sue,* raid he, ‘ my friends, the road is bpeii : I quit 
• you for a moment, go ami aflift iny father.* Vic- 
tory at laft decided for tljeN&amnites, and the Romans, 
too much enfeebled by their lofles, were obliged to rc- 
tira -‘'"hin jheir walls. 

Telelpon fiad fainted away -through pain. The cares 
of his Ton re-anlmated him. * Are they beaten ?' de- 
manded the old man. ‘ They are putting the finifliing 
fti'oke to it,' laid the young one ; ‘ things are in a good 
pofture.’--.* If fo,’ faid the old man fpiiling, ^ endea- 
vour to rccal me to life : it is fweet to conquerors j and 
I would lee thee married-* The good man, for a long 
time, had not flrength to 1^ more j for the blood which 
had flowed from his wound, had induced him to ex- 
tremity. ' 

The Samqites, after their vifVory, bulled themfelves 
the whole,mght in fuccouring the wounded : they Ipared 
no pains to fave the worthy father of Agatis 5 and he 
recovered, though with fome difficulty, of his weak- 
nefs. 

The return from the campaign was the time of their 
^'inarriages, for two reafonsj one, that the, reward of 
ferviccs done their country might follow them clofe, 
and that the rxilnple might thence have moiie force $ 
the other, that during the winter, the young hufliands 
miglu have time to give life to new citizens, before 
t^ went to expofe their own. As the deeds of this 
Sowing youth had been more brilliant than ever, they 
thought |;^oper to give^more pomp and fplendour to the 
until, which waato be their triumph. 

There were few maidens in the ftate, who had not,' 
like Cepfaalis, fome coi^munication of fentiments and ■ 
^eflrei with foine ope of the young mens and each of 

thefn 
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til^ put up VOWS for him whofe choice Hie li^ed 
lix, if hi! fliould have it in his power to chufe. 

The place in which they were to allcmble, was aVaft 
amphitheativ, entei'ed hy triumj^fial arches, on which 
were feen hung up the fp^s of the Romans. The 
young warriors were to repair there armed at all points j 
the young maidens with their and quiver, and as 
well clad as the fimplicity of A Itate, in which luxuiy 
was unknown, permitted. * Come daughters,* faid the 
mothers, eagei to adorn them, ‘ you mutt pref ent you r- 
felves at this auguft feaft, with all the-^slflfnfs^iat 
Heaven has been plealed to grant you. The glory 
ofrinen is to conquer, that of women to pleafe. Happy 
thofe who fliall meiit the wilhes of thefc young and va- 
liant citizens, who are now going to be adjudged the 
moll worthy of giving defenders to the ftatc ! the palm 
of merit will Ihelter their habitation, the public elteem 
will furround it. Their cl]i]dtcn will be the eldei Tons 
of their country, and its moft precious hope. While 
they I’poke fhus, ihcle tender mothers interweaved with 
vine-leaves and myrtle the beautiful trefles of thele 
young vii'gins, and gave to the foldings of tluir veil 
that air and turn which was mo/l favourable to thecha- 
fciiler of their beauty. From the knots of the girdle be- 
neath the bolbm, they created waves of the moll elegant 
drapery; hxed the quiver on their Ihouldcrs ; in(lru^ed 
them to preltnt themfcives with gilice, leaning on th^ 
bow; and threw back their light robe negligently, 
above one of their knees, in order ^,give*their gait 
more eafe and inajelly. This indiitlry of the Samniie 
mothers was an a£l of piety ; and gallantry itfelf, em- 
ployed in the triumph of virtue., alfumed the facred 
character of it. The maidens, admiring themlUves 
in the chryftal of the pure wave, never thought them- 
lelves fulHciently handlbme; ea^ of them exaggerated 
the advantages of her rivals, and dared no longer reckon 
ifpon her own. 

But of all the wifhee formed in that great day, there 
*were none more ardent than thoie of the beautiful Ce« 
Z 3 ^halia. 
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pljaHfi. ^ May the go<i$ grant us our prayers/ faid’ ^ et 
nukhcAcrhcr, embracing her } * but» niy daughter, wait 
their veill with the (ubmit!k>n of an humble heart ! if 
they have given you^ fhme charms, they know what va- 
Itw to fet upon them, Iti^for you to crown their gifta 
vr|th the graces of modtdy. Without inodefty beauty 
may dazzle, but will^ never touch tfee heart. It is by 
this (hat it inl'pires a under veneration, and obtains a 
' kind of worlhip.- Let this amiable modefty itrve as a 
veil totlefires, which, perhaps, may bcoom^ exiin6I be* 
and give place to a new inclination.* 
Cephalis was nut able to bear this idea without letting 
fall lonie tears. * Tliei'e tears,' liiid her mother to htr, 
* are unworthy a Samnite maiden. Learn, that ofalltlm 
Voung warriors now about toalTemble, there is notoi:te 
but has Invithed his blood tor our* defence, and our li* 
berry j that there is not one of them but merits you, 
and towards whom you ou£u|kt to be proud of paying the 
debt due from your country. Think of that, dry up 
pour teari, and follow ipe. 

On his fide, the good old Telefpon condu£led bis fon 
to the ufl'embly. * Well,' faid he, * how goes thy heait f 
1 have been fufiicientty pieafed with you this cam- 
paign, and I hope they will fpeak well or it.' — < Alas 1* 
laid the tender and modeii Agatts, * 1 had but a mo- 
ment for mylelf, 1 (hould perhaps have done lumethtng} 
^but you were wohnded. 1 owed all my attention to 
yott. J do not reproach myfclf for having liicrificctl my 
glory to pou : l^^fliould lie inconfblable tor having be- 
trayed my country ; but I (hould have been no lefs lb 
for having abandoned my father. Thank Heaven ! my 
duties were not incompatible ; the reft is in the hands of 
the gods ,' — * How ivligious we are, when we arc afraid*' 

, &id the old man, liniliing. < Confel's that you weiv more 
refblute, when you we^t out to charge the Komans ; 
but'take courage, all will go well : 1 ptomlie you a 
handfome wife.' ' '■ 

They repair to the alTemhly, where (everal generati- 
#naof ettiaeus, xanged in ampbitheatic^ fonned a mofV 
® c awful- 
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fight, ^he circuit rotindecf ofif into an oval, 
one fide, were feen the daughters at the feet 9f th^r 
mothers ; on the other fide, the fathers ranged above 
their ions: at one end iat the cofihcil of old men;, at 
tiie other the youth nor yet n^rrjageable, placed accoixl- 
ing to the degrees of their age. The new married naira 
of the preceding years crowned the circle; 
modefiy, and iilence, reigned tnroughaut. This fi* 
knee wat«duddenly interrupted by the nolle of warlike 
inftruments, and the Samnite general was leen to enter 
eiTvironed wdth hei'oes who connnandec' 

His prelence made all the aliembly look down, Hetra«i 
veri'es the circuit, and goes to place himfeif with his re- 
tinue in the mid 11 of the fages. 

The annals of the republic are opened, iuid a herald 
reads with a loud voice, according to the order of time, 
the teftimony which the magifirates and generals had 
paid to the young warriors. He, who by any cowar- 
dice or bafenefs had fet a blot upon hk name, was con- 
demned by the laws to the intamoiis punifiim^nt ot ce- 
libacy, till he had redeemed his honour by fonk brave 
a£f ion ; but nothing was more rare thah fuch examples. 
A plain honefty, an irreproachable bravery, was thb 
leaft praife that co^ld be given a young Samnite j and 
it was ai> kind of fiiame to have done only one’s duty. ^ 
The greater part aiiiongft them had given proofs ot a ' 
courage, a virtue, which every where elie would bj 
deemed heroic, but which in the manners of that peo- 
ple were hardly to be diftinguithed^ fo fatfiiliar were 
they. Some of them railed ,^emklve8 above their ri- 
vals by anions that were ftriking ; but the judgment of 
the fpefifators became more fevere in proportion as they 
received the report of virtues dill more worthy of com- 
*mendation x and thole which had at Ifirft druck themi 
svere effaced by greater ftroke^ The firft campaigns 
of Agatis were of this number j .but when they came to 
the recital of the lalf battle, and it was related how l^e 
had abandoned his father to rally his companions, 

* lead them back to the fisht ; this facrifice of nature to 

hi« 
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country carried all their tufFrages : thc^ tears ran fitllm 
the of the old men ; thofe who lurrOundecl Telef- 
pon einbiaccd him with joy, thole at a greater dil^ance 
congratulated him by*gefture and look. The good man 
fmiled, and burft into tea^s; the very rivals of his Ton 
viewed him with nefpefl ; and the mothers prelTiiig their 
daughters in their arms^ wiflied therp Agatis for their 
hufband. Cephalis, ^lale and trembling, dares not lift 
up her eyes i her heart filled with joy and fear, had 
fufpended its motion y her mother, who iuppoi ted her 
not fpeak to her, for fear of betray* 
ing her, and thinks ihe fees all eyes fixed upon her. 

As foon as the murmur of the iiniverl'al applaule was 
appCiifed, the herald names Parineno, and relates, that 
in the lad battle, the courier of the Samnite general be- 
ing thi own down under him, transfixed by a deadly 
ihaft, and flie hero in his fall being for a moment de. 
fencelefs, a Roman foldier was on the point of piercing 
him with his javelin j when Parmeno, to fifve the chiers 
life, had expofed his own, by throwing himfelf beibre 
the blow, from which he had jeceived a deep wound, 
* It is certain,’ faid the general, addfefling himfelf to 
the alTeinbly, < that this brave citizen made a buckler 
for me with his body ; and if my life be of fervice to 
my country, it is a gift of Parmeno^s.* At theft words, 
the aflembly lefs moved, but nut left alfonifhed, at Par- 
meno's couiage than that of Agatis, bellowed upon 
liiim the fame eulogies ; and the fuffrages and good 
wifhes wero now divided between thole two rivals. The 
herald, by order 6f the elders, commands filence $ and 
tho/e venerable judges get up to deliberate. Their opi- 
nions are oppoied to each other for a long time with 
equal advaf>tage. Some of them pretended, that Aga- 
tis ought not to have quitted his poft to aflift his 
father, and that he had^ done nothing but repair this 
fault by abandoning his father to rally his companions : 
but this unnatural fentiment was elpoufed by very few. 

mod aged of the elders then fpoke and laid. * Is it 
not virtue t&t we are torecompenle. The pennt, then. 
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is «ly to kao^ which of thclc two emotions is the 
moft virtuous) to abandon a dying father, ortofxpoft 
’ one's own life. Our yo\mg warriors have both of them 
performed an a^ion decifive with lerjpefi; to the tu^lory : 
it is for you, virtuous citizen, to judge which of the 
two it muft have coll nioft. L)f two examples equally 
fiTviceable, the molt painful is that which mult be moft 
encoitragcd,' • 

Will it be believal of the manners of this people ? Jt 
was decided with one voice, that it was braver to tear 
one's felf from the arms, of a dying father«jjiik^^i«MPe 
could fuccour, than to ex pole one's felf to death, even 
though it were inevitable) and all the fuffrages concur- 
red in decreeing to Agatis, the honour of the hrd: 
choice. But the conteft about to aiile will appear Itill 
lels probable. Thci^ delibeiations were carried on 
aloud ) and Agatis had heaixl that the principles of 
generotity alone made the balance incline in his favour, 
Tlieie arole in his ibul a ftproach which made him 
adiamed. ^ No,' faid lie to himfelf, * it is a furprize, 

1 ought not to make an ill ufe of it,' He alKs leave to 
fpeak ) they attend in lllence. ^ A triumph which I have 
not merited,' faid he, * would be the torment of my life ) 
and in the arms of my virtuous fpoufe, my happinefs 
would bf embittered by the crime of having obtaineil 
her imjulfly. You think you crown in me the perfon 
who has done moll for his country: ye wile Saranites, 

I muft confefs, that what I did, was not entirely done^ 
for that alone. 1 love, I longed to merit whfit 1 love ) 
and if there is any glory redoqnds to*ine from a.con^ 
du6l which you vouchfafe to commend, love divides it 
with virtue. Let my rival j’udge himfelf, and let him 
receive the pris^ wliich I yield to him, if he has been 
more generous than I.' How is it poflible to exprefs 
the emotion which this confefliqn caufed in ail liearts t 
On one hde it tainidicd the luftreof the a^iona of this 
young man ; and tn th^ other it gave to the chara£ler of 
his virtue fomething more heroic, more Airprizing, 
anore uncommon, than the tpoil noble devotion of Itiet 

This 
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This ilroke of fitnikncfs And candour prod uce<f» *'U)(ith 
ftgard^ to thel'e young rivals, two very oppofitp effu-cls. 
Some admiring them with an limiilguiled joy, Ircmed 
/ to telitfiy, by a noblbmfltirance, that this example raifed 
them*above themfelves ; 9 ther 8 , loft and confiifed, ap- 
peared to be overwhelmed, as by a weight above their 
ftrength. The matrops and virgH\s, in tlieir hearts, 
unaninioufly gave thfi" prize of virtue to him whf> had 
the magnanimity to declare, that he was not worthy of 
it} and the elders had their eyes hxtd on Pjrmonoi 
a com poftnl countenance, wairtd til) they 
diouid deign to hear him. < 1 know not,* I'lid he at 
iait, addivliing himltlf to Agatis, * 1 know not to what 
degree the a6Hoiis of men ought to be difintereded in 
order to be viituous. There is nothing, (lri6lly I'pealc- 
ing, but is done for our own fal^sia^fion ; hut what 1 
flmuld not have done for mine, is the confeifion 1 have 
juft heard { and even iupt^ling that there may have 
been hithcTCo fomething mor( brave in my condti£f 
than in yours, which is a point yet undecided, the 
feverity with which you have juft now judged your-* 
fclf, raifcs you above me.* 

Here the elders, confounded, knew not which fide to 
take : they had not even recouri'e to voices, in order 
to determine to whom to give the prize. It was de- 
cided by acclamation, that both Of them merited it, 
and the honour of the fccoucf choice was now unworthy 
'^cither of dne or the other. The inoft aged of tlie judges 
fpoke agaen. * Why delay,* iaid he, * by our in^foln- 
tions, the happinVi's of our young people ? Their choice 
is made in the bottom of their hcairs j let them be per- 
mitted to 'communicate one to the other the il*cret cf, 
their defires } if the objeff of them be different, each, 
without precedency, will obtain the wife he loves ; if it 
happen that they are r^als % the law of chance fhail de- 
cide it }^and there is no Somnite maiden but may glory 
in conlbling the lefs i'uceersful of thoie two wairutrfr.* 
Thus fpoke the venerable Androgeus, and all the 
aflembly applauded. , They 
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%ey caufe At^tis And Parmeno to advance to tJi^ 
mkldle of ^the circus. They begin by enibracin^each 
other, and all eyes are bedewed with teais. Trembling 
each, they hefitate: they are afraM't’o name the, wtte 
of their defires j neither of thgfn thinks' it poiTible that 
the other can have made a choice diiierent from his own. 

* 1 love,' laid Pargfieno,. * the mpif accoinpiilhed of 
Heaven's woiks; grace and beamy it I'elf.' — * Alas!’ 
replied Agatis, * you love her whom 1 adore : it is 
aaming her to paint her thus; the noblenefs of her fea- 
tures, the gentle fire of her looks, I know.iWOt'%i/^V3l 
of divinity in her fliape and gait, fulHciently diftin- 
guifh her from the crowd ot Samnite maidens. How 
unhappy will one of us be reduced to another choice !’ — 

* You lay true,’ replied Parmeno, * there is no happi- 
nefs without Eliana.' — < Eliana, lay you! What,’ 
cried Agatis, < is it the daughter of the wilt Androgens, 
EJiann, whom you love ?' — * And >K|bo then fhould I 
Icve^' laid Parmeno, aftonilKIdat the joy of his rival. 

* Eliana ^ not Cephalis I' relumed Agatis with tran- 
fport. * Ah! if lb, we are happy: embrace mej you 
leftore me to life.’ By their embraces it was eafy to 
judge that they were reconciled about their love. The 
elders ordertd them to draw near; and, if their choice 
was not tlie fame to declare it aloud. At the names 
of e! liana and Cephalis, the whole amphitheatre re- 
founded with Ihouts of ap^aufe. Androgeus and Te- 
leipon, the brave EumenA, father of Cephalis, Par. 
mcno's father, Melante, felicitated each otlier with 
that melting tendernefs which mingles in the joy of old 
men. * My friends,’ faid Talefpun, * we have brave 
children there : with what ardour are they going to be- 
get others ! When 1 think of it, 1 ftill imagine myfelf 
Itili to be in the flower of my age. Paternal weaknefs 
apart, the day of marriages is a fe^ival to me : I think 
it is 1 who marry all the virginsoftne common-wealth.’ 
While he fpoke thus, the good man leaped with joy ; 
and as he was a^idower, they advifed him to put 
bipiieif again into the ranks. < No raillery,' faid he ; 
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• if 1 were always as young I might yet Mo fometjbng 
to ip^k of/ 

They repaired to the temple to confecrate at the foot 
of the^ltar the^ccreftiony of their marriages. Parmeno 
and Agatis were condu^ni together in triumph i and 
there was ordered a folemn facrifice to return tnanks to 
the gods for having ^ven to the republic two fuch vir- 
tuous citizens. 

THE GOOD HUSBAND. 
WfisbS^NDE, one of thofe good fathers of a family 
^ who recall the golden age to our minds, had mar- 
ried his only daughter, Hortenlia, to the Baron de Vai- 
fain; and his niece, Amelia, to the PreHdent cle Lu- 
fane. 

Valfaln, gallant without aflidiiity> fufficiently ten- 
der without jealoufy, too much taken up about his own 
glory and advancwnent to make himlelf the guardian 
of his wife, had left her,‘iipon the ftrength of her own 
virtue, to dejiver herfelf up to the dilfipations of a 
world: in which being launched himfelr, he took a 
delight in feeing her (hine. Liifane, more retired, 
more aliiduous, breathed onlv for Amelia; who, on 
her hde, lived but for him. The mutual care of plea- 
fing was their conftant employment, and to„them the 
moft facred of duties was the fweeted of pleafures. 

Old Felifonde was enjoying the union of his family, 
when the deaths of Amelialffid Valfain ditfufed foiTow 
a\id mourning over it. Lufane in his grief had not 
even the conlblation of being a father: Valfain left 
Horrenda two children with very little to fupport them. 
The iirft forrows of the young widow were only her huf- 
band I but we forget ourfelves in vain, we return thi- 
ther infenfibly. The *time of mourning was that of 
reAcBion. ^ 

At Paris, a young woman, refigned to didipation, 
is exempt from cenfure asiong as fli^s in the power of 
a^kulbands they fuppofe tnat the per^ moft interefted 
ought to be the moft rigid, and wmit he approves they 
^ , dare 
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fb^ejQOt blame f but, delivered up to berfelf, /he falls 
under the tutelage of a^fevei-e and jealous ^ublio, 
and it ii not at twenty-two that wuiowhoo|l is a free 
jftate. Hortenfia then law clea^^ that Ihe was^too 
young to depend only on heffelf, and Feiifonde' faw it 
Hill clearer. One day this food ^ther communicated 
his fears to his nephew Lufane. * My friend,' faid he, 
< you are much to*be pitied, buM am Hill more fo: 1 
have but one -ilaui^hter ; you know how I love Her, 
and you fee the dangers that Ihe runs. The world, 
which has leduced her, invites her back ^in 
moiii'iiing over, Hie will relign herfelf to it ^ and I am 
afiaid, old as I am, I may live long enough to have 
uccafion4o be aihamed. My daughter has a fund of 
virtue i but our virtue is within ourfelves, and our 
honour, that honour fo dear, is placed in the opinion 
of others.'--*-* 1 underftand you, Sir; and to fay the 
truth, T lliaitf your unealinefs. But can we not engage 
Hortenfia to a new match#'—* Ha, ray friend ! what 
reaibus fiic has to oppofe me! ^wu children, two chil- 
dren without fortune ; for yovu know 1 am not rich, 
and that their father was ruined^’—* No matter. Sir; 
cunfult Hortenfia ; I know a mail, if it Ihould be agree- 
able to htM', who thinks juftly enough, who has a heart 
good enough to (erve as a father to her children.' The 
good olif man thought he underftood Iiim. * O, yoti,'* 
Taid he to him, * who formed the happineisof my niece 
Amelia, you whom 1 l«ve as my own Ion; Lufane 
Heaven reads in my heart — * But tell mg, does the 
luilband whom you propofe know my daughter ? Is 
not he afraid of her youth^ her levity, the flight Ihe 
has taken in tlie world ?'— < He knows her as well as 
you do, and he efieems her no lefs.' Feiilbnde delayed 
Slot to Ipeak to his daughter. *.Ye8, my father, I 
agree,' faid file, that my fituation is delicate. To be 
oblei vant of one’s felf, to be afraid of onje’s felf witli- 
aut ceafing, to be in the world as before one's judge, 
is the lot of a widow at m^ age : it is painful and dan- 
•gerous.'— Wellj then, daughter, Lufane has talked 
A a tfi 
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to me of a huAiand who would Aiit you.*— Lu(|^ 
nay ? Ah, if it be pofitbie, let him give me one 
like htrafelf I Happy as 1 was myielf with Vallain, I' 
could not help envying ibmetimes vhe lot of his wife.* 
The father tranfporlcd with her aniwer, went to give 
an account of It to jiis i|^>hew. < If you do not lat- 
ter me,’ faid Lufane, ‘ to-morrow we ihall all be 
happy,’—* What, n>J^ricnd, is it you ‘ I myleU*.’ 

Alas ! my heart had told me fo.’-— ‘ Yes, it is I, 
Sir, who would confule your old age, by bringing back 
t^ her duty a daughter worthy of you. Without 
giving info indecent extravagancies, I fee that Hortenfia 
has aiTumed all the airs, ail the follies of a woman of 
falhion. Vivacity, caprice, the defire of pleaiing and 
of amuiements, have engagtdherin the labyrinth of a 
noify and frivolous acquaintance ; the point is to with- 
draw her from it. To do that, I have occafion for a 
, little courage and rel'olution : 1 (hall have tears perhaps 
to contend with, ami that isc^uuch for a heart lb lenfible 
as mine ; neverthelefs, J can anfwer for niyfelf. But 
you, Sir, you are a father; and if Hortentia (hould 

come to complain to yoy * * Fear nothing ; dirpofe 

of my daughter: 1 confide her to thy virtue; and if the 
authority of a hiilband be not enough, 1 refign to you 
that of a father.* * 

Lulane was received by Hortenfia with the mo(l 
touching giaccs.' * Think that you fee in me,* laid 
«flie to him, the wife that you have loft ; if I take her 
place in your heart, I have nothing to regret,* 

When they came to draw up the articles ; * Sir,’ faid 
Lufane to Fclilbnde, * let us not forget that we hasve 
two orphans. Their father’s effate has not permitted 
him to leave them a lai'ge inheritance ; let us not de- 
prive them of their motlies’s, nor let the birth of ray 
children be a misfortune to them.’ The old man was 
moved even to weeping with the generolity of his ne- 
phew, whom be called from that moment his fon.* 
Hortenda was not lefs feniible to the proceedings of her 
new hulbandii The moli elegant equipage, the richeft 

cloaths. 
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cloaihs, the mftft precious trinkets, a houfe In which 
every thing breathed taftc, elegance, wealthf pr#* 
claimed *to this young lady a hulband attentive to all 
her pleafures. But the joy il\edtlt was notjii hrng 
duration. 

As Ibpn as a calm had ifipcerded to the tumult of 
the wedding, Lufane thought it his dut^ to come to an 
explanation with her on the ^an ot life which he 
wanted to trace out to her. He took for this fenous 
dilcourfe the peaceful moment of her waking; that 
moment in which the illence of the Icnles 
reafon its perfect freedom, wherein the Ibui lierlelf’, 
lulled by the trance of fleep, items to revive with pure 
ideas, and being wholly miftrei's of hcrlelt, contem- 
plates hcrfelf, and reads in litr own bofoni, as wt lee 
to the bottom of a clear and fmooth water. 

* My dear Hortenfia,' laid he to her, ‘ 1 want you to 
be happy, and to be always lb. But it will colt you 
Ibme (light facrificcs, and I had much rathei all; riiem 
plainly of you, than engage you to them by indiicill: 
methods, which would fhew dirtruft, 

* You have palTed with the Baton De Vallhin fome 
agreeable ytars. Made for the world, and for plea- 
lures, voung, brilliant, and didipated hiiivclt, he in- 
i'piied yyu with all his talles. My character is more 
ferious, my concliciou more inodell, my temper a hrtle 
more feverc j it is not poflible for me to rifrumc his 
manners, and I beluve it is tlie better for you. The* 
path yoti have yet folljwcd is llrcwed with powers and 
(hares; that which we are going to' purfiie has fewer 
attractions and fewer dangers. Tire charm which fur- 
rounded you would have been dilfipated with youth; 
the Icrene days I prepare for you will be the fiinc in 
*a!l fcalbns. It is not in the midif of the world that an 
honeii woman finds happinefs it is in the midft of 
her own family, in the love of^her duties, the care oi^ 
her children, and the intimate commerce of awoithy 
fer of acquaintance.’ 

• The preamble gave Hortenfia feme furprizc ; above 
^ Aa * all, 
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allr the word family ftartled her ear !*but afTumtog a 
tone raillery, < X (hall become, perhaps, Ibme day 
or. other,* faid Ihe, < an excellent manager of a family; 
at piefr^t 1 know nothing of it. My duty is to love 
you, I fulfil it ; my children do not yet want me : as 
to my acquaintance, ygd know that 1 lee none but 
genteel people.*— Ji,et us not cpnfound, iny dear, 
gentseel j^ople with people.*—* 1 ttnderftand your 
diftin£f ion ; but in point of acquaintances, ^vi^uglit 
not to be fo dtlficiilt. The world, fuch as it i8,^kiiiufe8 
m^A^ancj the way of living in it has nothing incompa- 
tible with the decency of your condition ; it is nut 1 
who wear the robe, and I do not fee why Madame Lu- 
fane (hould be more obliged to be a mope than Madam 
de Valfain. Be, then, my dear prefident, as grave as 
you pleafe ; but do not take it amifs that your wife be 
giddy a few years longer: every age will biing its 
Ukings along with it* — * It is pity,' replied Lufane, 
< to bring you back to ieriottfnefs, for you are a charm- 
ing trifler. There is a necelTity, however, for talking 
reafoii to you, In the world, do you love without dii- 
tinflion every thing that compotes it ?* — * Not lepa,. 
rately; but the in^lcy pleafes me well enough alto- 

f etiier.* — * What of the dealers in fcandal, for in- 
ance?*— r* The fcandaUmongers have their charms.* 
— * They give -a ridiculous turn to the plaineit things, 
t criminal air to the moft innocent, and publifh, with 
Exaggeration, the foibles or irregularities of thoie 
whom they have juft ftittettfd.' — * It is true, that at 
the firft glance we are frightened at thefe charaders, 
hut at bottom they are very little dangerous : from the 
moment that we rail at all the world, railing does no 
harm : it is a fpecies of contagion which weakens in 
proportion as it extends itlelf.' — * And thofe fops, 
whole very looks ane'an infult to a virtuous tffiom an, 
hnd whole converfation Bifhonours her, what lay you to 
them ?’— « One never believes them.’ — * I would noc 
imitate them in fpeaking ill of your fex : there are 
.jinny valuable wo»eh, ( kii 0 W| but there are — r- i* 

* Juft 
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* Juft as it is aitiongft you, a mixture of virtues and 

vices/— Very wellj and what prevents our nfttking 
a choice in this mixture^' * We Jo make one inti- 

macy, but in the world we live vrhh the world/— -- 

* But I, my dear, I would live only with people, who 
by thoir manners and chara^Aa* ar^ de(ei*ving to be my 
friends/—' Your^riends, Sir, ^ur friends I and how 
many of them have we in life r— ‘ A great many, 
v/hen lUp are worthy, and know how to cultivate them, 

I fpeak not of that gencioiis friendfhip, the devotion of 
which proceeds almoil to heroifm; J call tho/i fricKdr 
who come to me with the defiic of finding joy and peace, 
difpoftrd to pardon my foibles, to conceal them froiil 
the eyes of the public, to treat me when prefent with 
frankneis, when abfent with tendernefs. Such friends 
are not fb rare j and 1 prefume to ho^ie, that 1 fhall 

have filch/ ' With all my heart j wc will introduce 

our feverai acquaintance to each other/—' I will not 

have two fets of acquaintafTce/ ‘ What, Sir, will 

not your door be open ?’ ‘ , Open to my friends, 

always ; to every comer, never, I give you my word/ 

No, Sir, I will not AifFer you to revolt againft the 
public by odious diftin£lions. We may not love the 
wprid, but we ought to fear it, and not offend it/>-c 
‘ Oh, be.eafy, my dear, that is my concern : they will 
fay that I am a brute jealous, perhaps ; that figiiifics 
little to me/ — • It frgnifies to me. I would have my 
hulband be refpe^led, and not have caufe to reproach ' 
me with having made him the town talk. Foi*m 
your own company as you (hall think proper, but leave 
me to cultivate my old acquaintance, and prevent the 
court and town from letting their tongues loole upon 
you.’ 

* Lufane admired the addrefs of a young woman in 
defending her liberty. « My dear Hortenha,’ faid he ^ 
to her, ' it is not, as a whim,^that I have taken my 
refdlutton: it is upon thorough confideration, you may 
believe me, aAl nothing in the world can change it. 
jChufe, among the perfons whom you fee, fuch a num« 

^ Aa 3 > be 
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ber of decent women and prudent nfen as 
flunk* proper, my houfe lhall be theirs; ^but ())at 
choice made, take leave of the reft, I will join niy 
fl'iendsMtu yours : o&t two lifts united ftiall be depolited 
< with my porter for his conftant rule $ and if he deviates 
from it, he (hall be* dilicuurged. This is the plan I 
propofe to myfelf, ajA which I w/mted to communi- 
cate to you.' ^ 

Horteniia remained confounded at feeing all lier fine 
proje^ls vanifti in a moment. 8hc could noi believe 
it «:as Luibne, that gentle and compJail'ant man, 
who had juft been talking to her. * Alter this,' laid 
flic, * who can truft men ? lee the tone this man af- 
(Itmesi with what tompofure he di6^ate8 his will to 
me 1 To lee only virtuous women, and accumplilhed 
men ! a fine chimera ! And then the amuling Ibciety 
which this circle of refpe^lable friends inuft alford I 
furA is my plan, faid he, as if thci'e was noticing hut 
to obey when lie had laid if. See how we fpoil thenr. 
My coufin was a good little woman, who moped as 
much as he pltaled. She was as happy as a queen the 
moment her huiband deigned to fmile upon her, and 
quite traiifported with one carefs, (lie would come to 
me and boaft of him as a divinity. He believes, with- 
out doubt, that according to her example I Piall have 
nothing clfe to do but to pleale him : he is miftaken, 
^ ^nd if he intends to put me in Ibading-ftrings, I will 
* let him lee that I am no longer a child.' 

From that moment, to the joyous, free, and endear- 
ing manner which ihe had obierved with Lufane, fuc- 
ceeded a cold and relerved air, which he^ faw plain 
enough, but took no notice of it to her. She had not 
failed to make her marriage known to that fwarm of 
flight acquaintances, who are called friends^ They 
« came in crowds to con|;ratulate her) and Lufalb could 
not decline returning with her thofe villts of cerem^y ; 
but he infd^d into his poliUnel's fuch Ij^iking dimnt- 
tions, that it was not diflictiit for Hortenfia to dilcerq 
whom he wilhed to fee again, In « 
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Ilf this numlier was not included one Olympia, wh^ 
with a fgvereign contempt for the opinion of the pub. 
lie, pretends that every thing which pleafes is nglit, 
and joifts the example to the prece}>t ; nor one Oliinene, 
who dues not know why a^oman Ihould make any 
icniple to change her lovers swhen ftie is tired of the 
man die has takeir... and thinks Iftf timid precautions of 
fcciei’y too much beneath her qu^ity. In this number 
were not included thofe imart toilette and (ctne hunters* 
who leading in Paris a life of id lends and inutjlity 9 
in the maiming ^ and butterjiies in the e^ening^ j 
pals one half ot their time in having nothing 'to do* 
and the other half in doing nothing; nur thole obliging 
gentry by proteffion, who having no perl'onal exigence 
in the world, attach themielves to a handlbme woman 
to pal's for one of her danglers, and who ruin her in 
order to fupport themielves. 

Hortenlia retired to her own apartment uneafy and 
nenlive. She thought ihcTaw herlelf on the point of 
being deprived of Wery thing that makes life agree* 
able : vanity, a tafte tor pleal'ure, the love of liberty, 
cv'tiy thing revolted againlf the empire which her huf* 
band wanted to afTiiine. However, having armed h^r- 
felt with rel'olution, fhe thoughrit her jduty to diffcM* 
ble for a lime, the better to chuie the moment of break* 
ing out. 

The next day Lufane afkcd hej* if /he had made out 
her lift. '* No, Sir,* laid fhe, < [ have not, and /hail 
not make any.' — < Here is mine,' continueMe, with* 
out any difcoinpolure ; * fee, if in the number of your 
friends and of mine I havu forgot any one you like, 
and that is ht us.'—* 1 have told you. Sir, that I 
/hall not meddle in your arrangements, and I beg of 
you, once for all, not to interfere in mine. If our ac* 
quaint^e do not iuit, let us dq like ail the reft of the 

I Grubs In tfie niarn'ng. and hntterf) es in the evening.] Chenlllea 
le n^atin, et paoi'.l'nni te folr. The hn^-^ur of tins psAage, being 
in iome degree local cannot be entlreir preferved in the tranflation. 
It )s it" a'luiion tc dreC*;, en chenille being Rt yaris a common oSnt 
j/hu<e for a morning dtfhabilie. 

Vorldc 
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woiM: let 118 divide them ivithoiit cf)nftiaiiiing*0\ir- 
ftlves^ Have thofe whom you like to dinne;- ; 1 will 
have thol’e whom I like to iupjjti-.*— -•** Ah, my dear 
HortgrTia ! what yoti propofe to me is far troin my 
principles. Do not thi^ ot it: never in my houic 
ihall I’uch a cuftorn tahe place. 1 will make it as 
agreeable as I can to^ou ^ but no,diilin6Uun, it' you 
pleal’e, between youinrieiids and nune. ‘ This evening 
all whom this lilt contains are invited to i'up with you. 
Receive them well, I bd'eech you, and prepare yourfelf 
to live VRth them.' Afthefe words he retired, leaving 
the lift for Hor^cnfia to penile. ‘ Theie,' faid the, 
his law is laid down!' And running it over, Oic was 
encouraging herfelf not to I'ubinit to it, wlun the 
Countels de Fierville, Vairaiii's aunt, came to lee her, 
and found her with teais in her eyes. Tliis haughty 
woman had taken Hortenfia into her friendnfip, and as 
/he flattered her inclinations, had gained her con/idtnee. 
The young lady, whofe h?ait ftood in need ot contbla- 
tion told her the caule of her chagrin. ‘ How ! what!’ 
cried the countels, * after having had the folly to dif- 
pole of yourfelf fo unfuitably, will you alio be fo 
weak as to degrade yourlelf? You a Have! and to 
W ’.om? a man of the robe! Kemeniber that you have 
bad the honour to be Madam De Valfain.* jHoitenlia 
was now aftiamed of having had the weaknefs to ex- 
poie her hufband. * Though he might be in the 
wrong,’ laid Die, * that ihould not hinder me from re* 
fpe6ling iiim : he is the honefteft man in the world, and 

what he has done for my children ' ‘ An lioneft 

man ! and who is not fo ? That is a merit to be met 
with in every ftieet. And what has this honcll man 
dune fo wonderful ior your children P He has not rob- 
bed them of their fortune. '1 o be fui'e it would havb 
been worth while to have abuied your father'^ weak- 
nefs! No,^Madam, fie has not acquired the right of 
talking magifterialiy. Let him prefide in bis own 
court, but leave you to command at home.’ At thefe 
words Lufane entered* * In my houfe, Madam, it is 

neither ’ 
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Rcithet' my wife nor I that commands, it is re^on;^ 
and probably it is not you that (he may chufe for an 
arbitrefs.’ — ‘ No, Sir!’ replied countefs, with. a 
commanding tone, * it is not for you to make laws for 
this lady. You have heard n^, and I am glad of it : 
you know my opinion of the l^jfurdity of your pro- 
ceedings/-—* Madr.m,’ replied i? 3 rane, * if'I were^s 
wrong as you luppofe me, I am not to be correfted by 
atfronts. Gentlenefs and modefty ate the arms of youf 
iex, and Horteniia by herielf is much more powerful 
tlian with your afllltance. Leave our agreements to 
ourlclves, fince we are the perlbns who mult live toge- 
ther. Though you fliouid have rcndeied her duti'‘S 
odious to her, you could not have clilpenfed with her 
t'.iHilling tliem; though you fbould have made her lo/b 
the confidence and friendfiiip of her hulband, you could 
not have made her amends for them. Spare her that 
advice which flie neither will^ar ought to follow. To 
another they might have been dangerous ; to her, thank 
Heaven 1 they are only ufelefs. ilortenfia,' added he, 
going, * you have not delired to give me uncaliners, 
jiut let this ierve you as a Icflbn/---* See how you de- 
fend yourfelf '/ laid Madam' ^le Fierville to Hofrenlia, 
whc» had not even dared to lift up her eyes. * Obey, 
my dear, -obey! It is the })ortion of weak fouls. 
Good Heaven!* faid (he going out, ‘ I am the gcntleft, 

' the molt virtuous woman on tlie face of the earth ; 
but if a huiband had dared to treat me thus, I fhould 
have taken a handfome revenge of him 1* Hort^nfia had 
I'carce (trength enough to get up to attend Madam de 
Fiei*ville, fo great was her terror and confufion. She 
perceived the advantage that her imprudence gave her 
hufband $ but far from availing himielf or it, he did 
no't even fo much as reproach her with it; and his de- 
licacy punifhed her more than h.is refentment would 
have done. * 

Li the evening the vifitors being afTembled, Liifaiie 
feized the moment when his wile was >et in her own 
apartment. * Here,' laid he to them, * is the rendez- 
vous 
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^tou|^ oF friend A\ip: if you like it, come often, And let 
us pafs our life together^* They ail j-eplied with one 
voice that they delired nothing better. ‘ There,' con- 
tinued he, pL'efenfmg to them the good Felironde, 
* there is our worthy a;)d tender father, who will he 
the foul of our plealWl's. At his age, joy has iome- 
thing moK fenfible^d tender in^^ it than youth, and 
AOtl'.ing is more amiable than amiable old man. He 
Jias a daughter, whom I love, and whom 1 would tnake 
happy. Aflilf me, iny friends, to keep her among us $ 
knd let love, nature and friendihip, confpire to render 
her houfe every day more agreeable to her. She enter- 
tains for the world the prcpoflfcflions of hti* age j hut 
when we fliall have tailed ihc charms of a virtuous Ib- 
ciety, this vain world will touch her but li*^le.' While 
Lui'ane fpoke thus, old Felilonde could not refnnn let- 
ting fall ibme tears. < O, Aiy frieml!* laid he rlalp- 
ing him in his arms $ * happy the father who at his 
death can leave his daugliter in iuch good hands !' 

The inllarit after arrived Madam de Lufane. . All 
hearts flew out to meet htrj but her own was not 
cafy. She diJguiiH hei* ill umper under the reiervet^ 
air of ceremony} and |jer politcnefs, though, glave, 
Hill appeared amiable and touching j i'uch a gilt have 
the natural graces of embelli/liing every thing. 

They played. Lufane made Hortenfia oblcrve that 
all his company played low. * It is,' faid he, ‘ the 
vray to maintain union and joy. High play prepof- 
rcfl'es aftd alienates our^miiids ; it afHi6ls thofe who 
lole; it impofos on thofe who win the duty of being 
giave, and 1 think it incompatible with the opennei's 
of friendihip.’ The fupper was delicious: tranfport 
and good humour were dilFuied round the table. The 
heart and the mind were at tale: the giilantry was 
iiich as modelly ini^ht finile at, and neither decency 
nw liberty weie under relliaint. 

Hortenfia in another fituation would have reliiflicd 
tlieie tranquil pleafuresj but the idea of conifraint 

which 
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which'fhe attachfd to tliem, embittered their fsveet^els.* 
'I'hc day after, Lurnne was furprited to find her of a 
freer and pKafiuner air; he iufpe£(ed Hk' had taken 
I'ome new relblulion. ‘ What fhall we do today?* 
laid he. ‘ 1 a?ii going to thegwlay,’ faid (he, * and I 
(lull come home to liipptT.*--^Very well ; and who 
are the ladies you »re going wfck — < Two of Val- 
fain's friends, Olyinpi*iand Artenice .’ — * It is cruel to 
in/,' laid the hiilband, * to be oldiged lo give you un- 
ealinels conrinunliy ; but wfiy, Horrmlia, will yon ex- 
pofe nit to it > Do you think me In inconfiltent in the 
piincipits I have laid down, as to cniii.nt that you 
fiionld be feen in public with those w.nnen — ‘ To he 
fiirc you miiit confent to it, tor the oartv is fettled, 
and i (hall certainly not fail in it.' — ‘ P nden ine, Ma- 
dam; yon (lull fail in it, that you may not fad in the 
regard due to y ourlelf.’— ‘ Is it •failing in legard to 
myielf to lee w'umen whom all the world iVes ?' — ‘ Yts, 
it is to expofe yourfelf to be confounded with them in 
the opinion of the public.* — ‘ The public, Sir, is not 
unjnli ; ami in the world all perlbns aiifwer for them- 
fclv».s.*---* The public, Madam, fuppofes with rcalbn, 
that thufe who are allied in pleafures are allied in man-^ 
tiers, aivl you ought rot to have any thing in common 
with Olympia and Artcnicc. If you would not brealc 
off with them too abruptly, there is a way ; exciifc your- 
felf only from the play, and invite them to (upper: my 
door (hall be (hut again(t all my friends, and we will be 

alone with them.’ ‘ No, Sir! no!’ faid Oie to him 

with ill humour; will no^ abide your compifulancc.* 
And (he writ to difengage herielf. 'Nothing hao coft 
her fo much as this billet ; tears of '«tng'.r bedewed it. 

‘ To be fine,* faid flic, • I care very little for theie 
wortien ; the play interefts me ftill lefs : but to (ee one’s 
felf oppofed in everything; never to h:ive a will of 
one’s own I to be fulijefted to that of another, to hear 
him di£tating his laws to me witli an iniiilting tran- 
quility ! that is what drives me mad, and what will 
make capable of every thing,* It 
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It was certain, however, that the Aaiiqullity of Lu- 
^fane was far from having an inlulting air, and it was 
aafy to lee that he did violence to himlelf. bis father- 
in-law, who came' to fup with him, perceived the me- 
lancholy into which was plunged. * Ah, Sir!' 
faid l.nfane to him, lee that I have entered into an 
engagement with yoj^very painful to fulfil I* He told 
him what happened. * Courage, my friend,’ faid this 
good father to him, * let us not be difeouraged ; if 
it pleafes Heaven, you will render her woithy your 
* cares and love. , In pity to me, in pity to my daiigh- 
ter, maintain your relblution. I am going to fee her, 
and if fhe complain — ’ < If fhe complain, conlule 
her, Sir, and appear fenfible to her grief : her rea- 
fon will be more traflable when her heart is com- 
forted. Let her hate me juft at prefent ; I expefled 
it, and am not furpyzed at it $ but if the hitiernefs 
of her temper (hould alter the fentiments of nature 
in her foul, if' her confidence in you flmuld.be weak* 
ened, all {would be loft. The goodnefs of her heart 
is my only refource, and it is only by an unalterable 
gentlenefs that we can prevent her being exafpe- 
rated. After all, the trials to which 1 put her are 
grievous at her time of life, and you mult be her 
fiipport.’ . 

Thelc precautions were uielefs ; whether from vanity 
or delicacy, Hortenfia had the power to conceal her 
chagrin from the eyes of her father. ‘ A good lign,* 
faid Lufane ; * /he knows how to fubdue herfelf j and 
tliei’c arc none but weak fouls of whom we ought to 
defpair.’ The day following they dined together alone, 
and in the moft profound filence. At their getting up 
from table, Hortenfia ordered the horl'es to be put to. 
• Where are you going?’ faid her hufhand., « To 
make an excufe, S^r, for the rudenefs I was guilt)' of 

yefterday.’ ‘ Go, Hortenfia, fince you will have it 

ib i but if my repofe be dear to you, take youiv lalt 
feitve of thofe women.’ 

Artenice and Olympia, tawhom Madam de 

villc 
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ville had relate^ the I'cene flic had had with Liifane, 
luipei^cd that it was he who had hindered H^tenli* 
from gm«g to the play with tliein. ‘ Yes,’ laid they 
to her, ‘ it was he j we Uw him Imt for a minute, but 
we have formed our opinion oi him: he i'< a moiofe 
ablbhite man, and one who^vill niakt you uiilr^ppy.’ 
— ‘ He has hitherto talked to^e onl;, in the ityle of 
triendlhip. It is ttiie, lliar he\^s liis part.cirl.ir prin- 
ciples, and a way nt Jivisig hut lirtle tompjtihle with 
the cullonis of the wt>iM, bur---’ * J>iit let him live 

hyhimlclf,’ replied Ol'inpia ; ‘ aiiil Jet him leave us tf' 
amule om iidvts in peace. Do \oiJ aik him to follow 
you? A luilband is t!ie man in the woild vvt c.'ii heft 
fpaie, and I do not he wliy you liave ocedion tor his 
advice to leeeive whonvbevtr you tlunk proper, ami to 

go and lee whom you pkale.' * No, Madam,’ laid 

llortenfia to her, ‘ it is not lb ealy as you imagine, to 
put one’s lell, at my age, aliovc the will of a luilband 
who has behaved lb well to yie.’ — * She givi s Wwiy ; lee 
flie is quite tamed,’ replied Aiteiiice. ‘ Ah, my dvar I 
you do not know what it is toyuld once to a man, with 
whom one is to pafs one's life. Our hulbauds are our 
tyiaiits if they aie not our Haves. Tluir authority is 
a toneiit which Iwells as it runs; we can Hop it only at 
ilslbiirce; and I fpeak from experience: for having 
'been guilty of an unlortunate complailance to iliy huf- 
band twice, I have been for fix months together obJigeil 
to druggie with him tor the al'ct ndcncy winch my vv^.ak- 
iiels had given him ; and but for an iinpaialud effort 
of courage it would have been all over wufti me, I 
wis a gone woman.’—* That depends upon tcmpei .,* 
laid Hortenfia ; * and my hulband is not one of thole 
who aie to be brought down by obltinacy,’ — * Undeceive 
yourlelf,’ replied Olympia; ‘ there is not one wham 
seiitlenefs ever reconciles; it is by oppoling them that 
we rule them ; it is by the dread of ridicule and lliame 
that we hold them : wlmt aic you al l aid ol'> We aie 
vei^ ftiong when we arc liandlomo ; and have nothing 
to reproach oiulclves, Yom caalb is that of all tlie 
• 15 b ViX'tiicn; 
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women; and the men themfelves, men who know 
Jiow live» will be on your fide.* Hortenfia oHjeAed 
the example of her coufin whom Lufane had made hap> 
py. 'I'hey replied.^at her coufin was a weak woman ; 
that if the life which (lie had led was a good one to her, 
it was becaufe (he knew better; but that a woman, « 
launched into the g^t world, who had tailed the 
charms of it, and formed its ornament, was not made 
to bury herftlf in the folitiidc of her own houfe, and 
the narrow circle of an obfcure acquaintance. They 
talked to her of a fupcrk ball which the Diitchefs of 

was to give the next day. < All the handlbme 

women will be invited there,' laid they to her: * it your 
huiband pi events your going, it is a ilroke that will 
cry out for vengeance ; and we advife you as friends, 
to feize that occafion to make a noife, and to part.* 
Though Hortenfia was very far from wiihing to fol- 
low thele violent couniVls, Oie iVill retained a bitter.^ 
nets in her foul, at feeit^ that her unhappinefs was 
going to be known in the woild, and that they would 
look for her in vain at thofe feafts where but for this 
Ihc would have feen berfclf adored. On her return 
home, a card was put Into her hands ; (lie read it with 
impatiencei and figlicd after having read it. Her 
trembling hand (till held It, when her huiband accoited 
her. ‘ It is,’ faid (he to him carelcfsly, < a card of 
invitation to the Dutchefs of — — ’s ball.* — ‘ Well, Ma- 
dam Well, Sir, I (hall not go ; be eafy.’ — * WJiy, 
then, Hoitenfia, deprive youriclt of decent plcafures? 
Have I itirbid them you ? The honour that is done you 
pleafes me as much, and more than it does yourielf, 
go to the ball : eclipfe every thing there that is moli 
lovely ; that will be a triumph to me.* Hortenda was 
not able to dilTenible her furprife and joy. * Ah, Lu-« 
fane !' laid (he to him, * why are you not always the 
l^me ? There now i% the huiband I promifed myfelf. 

/X recover him now ; but is it for a long time r Lulane's 
company aiTembled in the evening, and Hortenfia ^^as 
adorable. They projiclcd (uppers, parties to the play ; 
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ike engaged herinf to them with the beft grace. Chear- 
fiil witli the meni engaging with the woincxlf ih» 
chtumed fhem all. Luihne alone dared not yet deliver 
Idmielf up to the joy which flie kilpired ; he forci'aw 
that this good humour would not continue long with- 
out clouds. In the mean timi Jie laid juit one word to 
his valet de chambre f and thel^t day^ when iiis wife 
aiked tor her dominoi it was lik?a furprize in a pljy. 
They prelented her with a drefs for the ball, which 
the hand of Floia Teemed to have varied with the molt 
beautiful colours of the fpring; tholl* flowers in wliich 
the art oF Italy equals natuie, and deceives the ra 
viHied eyes, thole flowers ran in garlands over thf light 
wa\es of u filk. tifliie of the molt brilliant frellintis. 
Hortcnfia, in love with her drefs, her hulband, and 
herfelf, could not conceal her tranfpoit. Her glals 
being confulted, proinifed her the molt flriking Tiic- 
cefl'es, and that oracle never deceived her ; accordingly, 
on appearing at the aflfcmWy, flie enjoyed tlie flatter- 
ing emotions occaiioned by unanimous admiration ; and 
to a young woman this ebb and flow, this murmur, 
have altogether fornething fo touching! It is Lafy to 
judge that at her retui n Lufane was pretty well rieatcd; 
it leemed as if (lie wanted to paint all the tranfports 
w'liich flie had railed, Ar firlt he received hercaiLlfcs 
without refleilion, for thewilelt Tometimes loiget them- 
felvesj but when he recollected hinilclF — ‘ A ball,’ 
faid he, *a domino, turns (his young head! Ah! wdiat 
conflicts have I yet to fufl.ain before 1 fee Ijpr Inch as 
1 could wifli hei !’ 

Hortenfia had leen at the ball all thofe giddy young 
people^ from whom her hufband wanted to detach her. 

* He does right,’ laid they to her, ‘ to grow lealbnable, 
and to rcftoieyou to your friends; he was going to 
become the public jelt, and we had made a league to . 
diflrels him wherever he appeared j tell him tiiin for 
liis own eafe to vouchFafe to let iis fee you. If we 
have the unhappinefs to dilpleafe him, we give him 
B b 1 leave 
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leave to put himfelf under no reftiaintf hut let hhn he 
•onteftud with rendering himlelt invilihle, without re- 
quiring that his wife (hould be (b. Intimrdated hy 
tneie wenaers, Hoi^tenfia gave her hufband to under- 
hand, tl'.at they took it ill that his door was fliut 
agaiiih them, that pcopk^f falhion complained of it, 
and propofed to rem^hrate even ^ to him upon it. 
• If they do/ i'aid he, ‘ I will teach them how to take 
their revenge on me*. let each of them marry a hand- 
fome woman, live at home with their iiiends, and flint 
.iheir doois in my face evciy time that I go to trouble 
them.’ 

Some days after, two of thefe young fellows piqued 
at not having bem able to introduce themiclves to Hor- 
Unfia, iavv Luianc at the opeia, and went up to him, 
in order to alk him the reaibn of the rude htliaviour of 
his Swifs, * Sir,’ faid the Chevalier De St. PJacide to 
him, * have they told you that the Marquis De Cir- 
val and mylclt have been tviice at your hou.c ‘ Yes, 
gentlemen, I know that you have given youilelves that 
trouble,’--* Neither youiielf nor you»” lady wcie to be 
I’eeii.’ — ‘ That is very often the cafe/ — ‘ Vtt you fle 
company.’ — ‘ Only triends.’ — ‘ We aie iloitt-nfia's 
friends, and in Vall'ain’s time we always (aw litr. Ah, 
Sir! what an agreeable man Wvis Vallain ! fliy his not 
lolt by the exchange j but he was the gmteekft, the 
mod complaiiant of all huthands.' — ‘ I know it.’ — 
‘ He, for example, was not jealous.’ — ‘ Hippy man!’ 
— * You fpeak as il you envied him; can ii be tiiie, 
as they fay, that you are not lb caiy ?’ — ‘ Ah, gentle- 
men, it ever you marry, lake caie you do not lo\e 
your wives ; it is a cruel thing, this jealoul'y ! — ‘ What, 
are you really come to that ?’ — ‘ Alas, \es, for iny 
fins.' — ‘ But Hortenlia is lb viituous!' — ‘ 1 know it.” 
— * She lived like an .uigel with Valfain.’ — * 1 hope the 
will live the fame with me too,'— Why, then, do 
her the injufticc of being j.alous It is an involuix- 
tary emotion, which 1 cannot account for.’ — ‘ You 
confefs, then, it is a lolly?’—* To fiich a degree, that^ 
( I can- 
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1 canjiot fee nea%my wife any man of handibme flguiCf 
01 diftinguifhed merit, but my head turns ; and liiis 
the realbil that my gate is fliut againft the moll amiable 
people in the world The marquis and I,’ I'j^idnhc 
chevaliei', ‘ aie not dangerous, and we hope-—' ‘ You, 
gentlemen, you are among titofe who would make me 
unhappy all my life. I know^ii too well not to fear 
you : and fmee I hiuft confels^, I have mylelf re- 
i]uiied ot iny wife that flic* Ihould never fee you again.' 
— ‘ But, Mr. Prelidenr, that is but a lorry kind ot a 
fompliment.' — * Ah, gentlemen, it is t!ie moll agree- 
able one that a jealous hulband can make you.’ - 

* Chevalier,’ laid the marquis, wlun Lu1:uk had ejuit- 

ted them, * we wanted, I thought, to make a jeli of 
this man.’-— That was my dtiign.' — ‘ I am alrald, 
God foigivc ice, that he makes a jell of us.'---‘ I have 
lome fuipicion ol it j but I will take my revenge on 
him ,’ — * How?’ — ‘ As men revenge them 11 hes on a 
huiljand.’ • 

The fame cveing, ct fupper, at the Marchionefs of 
Bellune’s, they leprtleiucd l^ufane as the moll odious 
of mill. * i\nd the little woman,’ laitl the marchiotKis, 

* lias the nicannefs to liitici him to reltrain hei ? Ah ! 1 
will give her a Itlfon,’ Madam de Bellune's houle w'as 
iLe iMidt'/vous of all the giddy people both of city and 
tourt, and h^r lecret lot drawing tiieiii together was to 
afreiul>!e the handfomdl v^omen. Hoitcnfia was invittd 
to a ball which Hie gave. There was a necLlTity ol ac- 
quainting Lufane with it befoic hand j but wiiliout liav- 
ing any appearance of alkinghis con'ent. Hie jull dropped 
a word enpajfant, ‘ No, my dear,' laid Lu.'ane to Hor- 
ttnfia, < Madam de Bellune’s houfe is in a iiyle that dues 
not fuit you. Her bail is a rendezvous at which you 
ought not to be. The public is not obliged to believe* you 
moie infallible than another, and in order to pievent all 
fufpicion ol mifearriage, the fureft way is to avoid the ha- 
Rjrdofit.' Theyoung woman, fo much the more iiri- 
tated at this leful'al, as fliedhl not expcH it, burd into 
(Complaints and reproaches. < You abufe/ laid Hie to him, 

* B b 3 . ‘ the 
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* the authority which I have confiderl to f ou ; but beware 
»^f dri^/ing me to extremities/ — ‘ I underhand you, Ma- 
dam,’ replied Lufane, in a firmer and graver tone ; ‘but 
as h>r>g as 1 edeem -you, I fiiall not fear this menace, 
and 1 fiiould fear it (fill lefs, if 1 were to ceafe to elleem 
you.’ Hortenfia, who^had annexed no idea to the 
words that had ju(f efip^ed her, blufhed .at the mean- 
ing they feemed to cariy with them, and replied only by 
tears. Lufane feized the moment when refentintnc 
yielded to confufion. ‘ I grow odious, toyou.Maid 
he, * yet what is my crime? that of faving your youth 
from the dangers which fiirround it, of detaching you 
from that which might ca(f a blemilh — I do not fay on 
your innocence, but on your reputation ; of wanting to 
make you love foon what it is necelfary that you muft 
love always.’ — ‘Yes, Sir, your intentions are good; 
but you have a bad method of carrying thcMn into exe- 
cution. You want to make me love my duty, and you 
make a (lavrry of it j there may be feme ill-con(equences 
to be foreleen in my conneflions; but I mud dilfolve 
infteaif of breaking them, and detach myfelf infenfibly 
from the people who difplcafeyou, without making you 
an objsdf of i idicule, by imprifoning me in my own 
houfe.’ — * When the ridicule is without foundation,’ 
replied Lufane, ‘it recoils on thofe who give it. The 
prifbn of which you complain is the afylum of virtue, 
and will alfo he that of peace and happinefs, whenever 
you fliall think proper to make it lb. You upraid me 
with not Ija^'ing ufetl a little delicacy towards thele pco- 
ple and yourielf ; I have had my reafons for cutting to 
the quick. 1 know that at your time of life, the con- 
tagion'of falhion, example, and habitude, make new 
progrefs every day ; and that; without cutting oflF all 
communication, there is no way of guarding againft it| 
It gives me inexprelTible uneafinefs to talk to you in an 
abfolute tone; but it is my aflfeflion for you that gives 
me the courage ; a friend ought to know on occafiqn 
^ how to contradi^ a friend. Be well afllired then, that 
Rs long as 1 love you, 1 (hall have the ftrength to refill^ 
L you i ' 
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yon j and woe tb you, if I abandon yon !*— * Woe to 
me ! you etVeem me very little, if you think rril loft * 
the moment you ceafc to lead me in a ft ring. No, Sir, 
I knew how to condu£l niyfelf long’ago? and V .hfiir; 
who did me juft ice, never had occaiion to repent of 
his confidence. 1 own to yo^, that in tny hufbancl 
I did not intend to cieate mylvf a tyrant. In order 
to fubmit to your will, one ought to have a ftrengh 
or a weaknels which I have not ; all the denials you ini. 
pofe on me are grievous, and 1 will never accuftoin my- 
ielf to them.' 

Lufane, left alone to hlmfelf, rcpioached himlelf for 
the tears he had made her (lied. ‘ What have 1 under- 
taken ?' faid he, * and what a trial to my foul I I her ty- 
rant ! I, who love her more than my life, and whofe 
heart is torn in pieces with her complaints ! if I perfift, 
I drive her to diftraition, and if I give way one fmgle 
moment, I lofe the fruit of my perleverance. One ftep' 
into this round of company,' which (lie loves, will en- 
gage her in it a>new. 1 muft 1‘upport this cruel charac-* 
her, this character fo much more cruel to myfelf than to 
her.' 

Hortenfia paftld the night in the greateft trouble : all 
violent meafiires prefentid ihemldvcs lo her mind : but 
the probity of her mind flniddered at them. ‘ Why dii- 
courage inylclf?' laid file, when her wrath was a little 
appeared : * this man commands himfelf and rules me 
becaufe he does not love me ; but if he fhould evtr come 
to love me, I fhould loon reign in my turn. Let me 
life the only arms Nature has given us^ gentleneis and 
feduftion.’ 

Lufane, who had not clofed his eyes, came to alkher 
in the morning, with an air of friend fliip, how flie had 
pafted the night. ‘ You know how,' laid fhe to him : 

* you who take a pleafure in difturbing my repole. Ah ! 
Lufane! was it for you to be the caufe of my unhappi- 
n^s ; who could have told me that I fhould have re- 
pented of a choice which I made with luch a good will, 
and fuchgood intentions ?* In pronouncing theie words, 
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ihe had ftretclied out her hand to and two.eyeSf 
dthc n&oft eloquent that love ever yet made fpeak, re- 
proached him for his ingratitude. ‘ My beftcer half/ 
fai^lxe to her, eintyacing her, < believe that I have 
placed all my glory and happinefs in making you happy. 
I would have your life Ate wed with flowers; but per- 
mit me to pluck away^ie thorns. Wifli lor what may 
never coif you any re^et, and be affured it Hiall be ful- 
filled in my foul, as ibun as formed in thine. The law 
which I impofe upon you is only your own will ; not 
that of a moment, which is a whim, a caprice; but 
that which will arilefrom refledlion and experience, that 
which you will have ten years hence. I entertain for 
you the tendernefs of a lover, the franknefs of a friend, 
and the uneafy vigilance of a father ; there is my heai't; 
it is worthy of you ; and if you are dill unjulf enough 
to complain of it, you fhall not long have occafion to 
do fo.’ This difcourl’e was accompanied with the moft 
touching marks of a paflioaute love, and Hortenfia ap- 
peared leniihle of thcjn. Eight days paft away in the 
beff undei Handing, in the moft intimate union that 
could reign between two married people. To the charms 
of beauty, of youth, Hortenfia joined the enchantment 
pf thofe timid careftes, which love, in conjun^lion with 
duty, feeins to fteal from mcdelty. It is the lineft of 
:iU toils to emmelli a tender heart. ‘ But wsPs all this 
really fincere ? Lufane thought fo; I think fotoo. Af- 
ter all, (lie would not be the ftrft woman who fhould 
have made her inclination agree with her views, and her 
policy wfth her pleafures. 

In the mean time, they approach thofe days confe- 
crated to folly and joy, during which we are as foolifh, 
but much lefs joyous than our fathers. Hortenfia gave 
Ibme intimation to Lufane of her defire to give an entei;- 
tainment, in which mufic fhould precede a fupper, 
which fhould be followed by a dance. Lufane coniented 
with the beft grace in the world, but not without pre- 
caution : he agreed with bis wife on the choice and 

numbef 
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number of perforis whom flie ihould invite j and ac- 
cording to this arrangement the cards were diltrilftted.'* 
The day arrives, and everything is prepared with 
attention of a magnificent lover ; bAf that very m^tfiing 
the Swifs afks to I'peak to his niafler. * Befides thole 
who fliall come with cards, my lady's pleafiire,* 
ihid he to him, * thjit 1 admit ^who come to the ball. 
Is that your intention, Sir?' — * To be fiire,’ faid Lii- 
i'ane, concealing his lurprize, * ami you ought not to 
doubt but I approve what your lady orders.' He then 
wentdire6lly toiler, and having told her what had jult 
happened : ‘ You liaveexpofed yourfelf,' laid he, ‘ lobe 
put to fhame before your fervants j you have hazai iled 
what a woman cannot too much conciliate, the confi- 
dence of your hufband. Is it for you, Hoitenfia, to 
make life of furprize towards me ? Were I lefs per- 
iiiaded of the probity of your foul, what an opinion 
would you give me of it, and what would have been 
the conlequence of this inijftudence ? The pleafure of 
afflicting me for a moment, and of’ making me more 
milU'ultfiil of you than I would wilh to be. Ah! firf- 
fer me to efteem you for ever, and rei'peCt yourfelf as 
much as T refpeCl you ! I will not humble you by re- 
voking the Older you have given, but you will give me 
iinfpeakabje uneafinefs if you do not rtviike it yourleif, 
and your conduCl this day fliail be my rule all my life.* 
— ‘ I have committed a fault,’ faid flie, ‘ I fee it, and 
I will repair it. I will fend word that 1 fliall have nei- 
ther inulic, nor fupper, nor ball to-night ; I visould not 
wear an appearance of joy when I have a deadly grief 
ill my heart. The public fliull know that I am un- 
happy, for I am weary of difleinbling.’ Lufane then 
falling at her feet; ‘ If I loved you Ills,’ laid he ; ‘I 
fhbiild yield to your reproaches ; but I adore you ; 1 
will fubduc mylelf: I fhall die of grief to be hated by 
my wife, but I cannot live in the fflame of having be- 
trayed her by abandoning her. 1 took a feiifible plea- 
fure in giving you an entertainment ; you rcfiife it, be- 
ciufe 1 exclude what is not worthy to approach you j 

» you 
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you declare to me from thence, that d frivolous 5vorld 
is dekrer to you than your luifband : it is enough j I 
wiy go and giv«* notice that the entertainment will not 
ta]ce**'|ilace.’ Hiu Wifia, moved to the bottom of her 
foul with what (he had juft heard, and more touched 
ftill with the tears that-»fiie had lien trickle from his 
eyes, recol levied herie)?. ‘ What am I going to peiTift 
in?* faid ftic ; ‘ Are the people whom he wants me to 
detach my rdf from, my friends? Would they I’acrifice 
the flighted 6f their intercfts to me ? and yet for them I 
lole the quiet of my life? I trouble it; I embitter it. 
1 renounte every thing that can form its happinefs. It 
is rpite, it is vanity that tnfpireme. Have I tvtn chofen 
to examine whether my hnfbanii was right ? 1 have iecn 
nothing but the humiliation of obeying. But who lhall 
comiT^and, il it be not the wifeft ? 1 am a flave; and 
who is not fo, or who ought not to be lb to their duties ? 
I call an honeft man a tyiaiit, who conjures me with 
tears in his eyes, to take fare of my reputation ! where 
then is that pride with which I reproach him ? Ah ! I 
ihould perhaps be much to be pitied if he were weak as I. 
I afflifl him in the very moment that he had fliewn the 
nioft delicate attention to fpare me! Thele are injuries, 
thefe are real ones* and not thole which I attribute to 
him — Go,’ faid ihe to one of her women j ‘ go and 
tell your mailer that I would fpeak to him.’ Scarce had 
file lint this milfage, when a llidden (jualm feized her. 
* I am going, then,’ faid (he, ‘ to confent to mope all 
my lifex for I cannot conceal it from mylllf, but that 
onp has amufements only in the great woild ; and all 
thofe good folks among whom he wants me to live, have 
not the charms of Valfain’s friends.’ As this refltdion 
had a little changed the dilpofition oi lier foul, Ihe con- 
tented herfelf with telling Lufane, that file would wil- 
lingly give way to him for this once. She excufed her- 
felf to the people who had alked to be admitted to her 
ball? and the entertainment, which was as brilliant as 
poliible,' had ail ibe vivacity of joy, without tumult 
Rsd confufion. < Tell 
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* Tell me llftn, my dear, if any tiling has bean 
wanting to our amufement ?* faid Liilluieto HorftniiaA 

• You diljg^ife fometimes/ laid flie to him, ‘ the coiv- 
ftraint you put upon me; but ei^o tninments do Aot 
come eveiy day. It is in the void and lihnce of her 
houfe that a woman of my diaws in tlie poilbn of 
dulnefs ; and if you would lec^^^at How poilbn con- 
I'umc my youth, ydii will have 'all the plealuie of it.’ 

• No, Madam,’ faid he to her, ptnetiaied with grief; 

• I have not that deliberate cruelty of which you fulpeft 

me. If I rniift renounce the care of making you happy, 
that dear, that pleafing care, which ought to take np 
my whole life, at leaft 1 will not have to jeproach my- 
I’elf with having poilbned the happinefs of your days. 
Neither I, nor the virtuous friends I hare cholen for 
you, have i'ulficient to make you amends for the denials 
I occailon yoii ; without that crowd that furrounded 
you, my houfe feems a dreadful Iblitude to you; you 
have the cruelty to tell me ib yourftif: I nuift leltore 
you then to-that liberty, without which you like no- 
thing ; I alk of you but one more aft ol* complai lance : 
to-rnorrow X fliafl bring you a new let of company 5 and 
if you do not judge them worthy to employ your leifurc, 
if they do not take place of this world, which is fodear 
to you, all is over, and I give you up to yourltlf.’ 
Hortenfiaiiad not much difficulty in granting him what 
he afked : fhe was very fure that he had nothing to pre- 
Icnt her which was ei]ui valent to her liberty : but it 
was not purchaling it too dear to fubmit to this Hight 
trial. * 

The next day, on her waking, Ihe faw her hiilband 
enter with a fliining countenance, in which iparkled 
love and joy. * Heie,’ faid he, ‘ is the new company 
v^hich I propofe to you ; if you are not fatished with 
this, 1 no longer know how to amufe you. Imagine 
the i'urprize of this fenfible mother on feeing before her 
the two children whom (he had by Valfain. * Children,* 
faid Lulane, taking them in his arms, in order to lift them 
to Hortenfia’ft bed> < embrace your motheri and pre- 
• rail 
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vail on her fenJernel's to vouchl'at'e t& fhare thq cares 
wliilh I fliail take to bring you up.' Hortenfia prelfed 
them to her bofom) and bathed them with* her tears. 
* V’JJ Nature,’ continued Lulane, * grant me the title 
of father, love and friendlhip give it me, and I am go- 
ing to fulfil its duti^sr ‘ Come, my love,’ laid 

Hortenfia, * this is to^iiie the ciearell and tendered of all 
your leflbns. 1 had forgot that I v&as a mother ; I was 
going to forget that I was a wife. You recal me to 
tliofe duties; and thofe two bands united, bind me 
for all my life.’ 

THE CONNOISSEUR. 
^ELICOUR, from the age of fifteen had been in the 
^ country what is called a little prodigy. He made 
the mod gallant verfes in the woild. ^'here was not 
one handioine woman in the neighbourhood whom he 
had not celebrated, and who had not dilcuvercd that his 
eyes had dill more fpirit t^an his verfes. It was pity 
to iiider fuch great talents to lie bui ied in a little coun- 
try-town : Paris ought to he their theatre, and he ma- 
naged fo well that his father refolved to fend him there. 
This father was an honed man, who loved wit, with* 
out having any himfelf, and who admired without 
knowing why, every thing that came from the capital ; 
he had even fonie liteiary relations theie, find in the 
number of his correfpondents was a Connoifleur called 
M. de Fintac. It was particularly to him that Celicour 
was recommended. 

Fintac received the Ton of his friend with the kindnefs 
of one who takes peifons under his prote6lion. ‘ Sir,’ 
faid he, < I have heard of you : I know that you have 
had fuccefs in the country ; but in the country, believe 
me, arts and letters are yet in iheir infancy. Without 
tade, wit and genius produce nothing but what is de- 
formed, and there is no tade but at Paris. Begin, then, 
by perfuading yourfelf that you are but jud born, and 
by forgetting all that you have learned.’— ^VIlat 
would I not forget ?’ faiid Celicour, cading his eyes on 

a nieca 
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a niece of eigliTeeni whom the Connoiflleurhad with him : 
* Yes, Sir, it is to-day that I begin to live. P know 
not wliA charm breathes in thefc places j but it unfolds 
in me faculties unknown to me balbre : I leem to. .uyfelf 
to have acquired new ienfes, a new Ibul.' — 'Good;* 
cried Fintac; 'there now ia^nthufiafni : he is bom a 
poet, and from this fingle ilro^e I wariant him one.'«- 
‘ There is no poclry in that,’ replied Celicour ; ‘it is 
plain and fimple nature.’ — ‘ So much the better, there is 
the true talent. And at what age did you feel yourfeif 
animated with this divine fire?’ — ' Alas, Sir! I have 
had I'ome fparks of it in the country, but I never ex- 
perienced there this lively and fudden heat which pene- 
trates me at this indant.' — ‘ It is the air of Paris,' laid 
Finlac. ‘ It is the air of your houfe,' laid Celicour : 
I am in the temple of the mules.’ The Connoifleur 
found that this young man had happy di/pofitions. 

' Agathe, the mod beautiful little wag that love ever 
formed, lod not one woni of this converfation ; and 
certain fly looks, a certain Imile which played on her lips, 
gave Celicour to underdand, that (lie did nut midake 
the double meaning of his replies. < I am greatly plealed 
with your father, added the ConnoifTeur, ‘ for having 
lent you hither at an age when the mind is docile enough 
to receive right ini pi efiions; but guard yourlelf agaiiid 
bad. You will find at Paris more fallc connoilfeurs than 
good judges. Do not go andcunfult every body, but dick 
dole to the indrudion of a man who has never been mif- 
taken in any thing.’ Celicour, who did not inyigine that 
one might praii'e one’s lelf with fo much opennifs, had 
the fimplicity toalk who that infallible man was. * It is I, 
Sir,’ replied Fintac, with a tone of confidence j ‘ I, who 
have pafTed my life with all the artids and literati of 
greateft confidiKition $ 1, who for thefe forty years 
have exerciled myfelf in didinguifhing in things both 
of fancy and of tadc, the real and permanent beauties, 
tly! beauties of mode and of convention. 1 fay it, be- 
cauie it is well known j and there is no vanity in agree- 
ing to a known fa^.’ Extra- 
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Extraordin.iry as this language was, Celicour hardly 
^aid any attention to it, which was engaged by an ob- 
je£l moie interefting. Agathe had fuuietimcs deigned 
to her eyes imon him, and thofe eyes Teemed to 

tell him the molt obliging things in the world } but 
was it their natural vivac^y, or the pkaTure of feeing 
their triumph, that anii| 9 ted them ? That was a point 
to be cleared up. Celicour therefor begged the Con> 
noilTeiir to allow him the honour of viliting him often, 
and Fintac liimfell prdled him to it. 

On his iecond vlfit, the young man was obliged to 
wait till the Connoiifeiir was vifible, and to pals a 
quarter of an hour Ute a tete with the lovely niece. She 
made him many excuies; and he replieii, that there 
was no occafiun tor them. * Sir,* faid Agathe to him, 

‘ my uncle is charmed with you." — ‘ That is a very 
plealing piece ot fuctefs to me 5 but, Madam, there is 

one winch would touch me itill more,' ‘ My uncle 

lays you are formed to fucc^cd in every t’ning.* — < Ah ! 

why do not you think the fame?’ ‘ I am pretty 

often of my uncle’s opinion.’ — ‘ AlTift me, then, to 

merit his kindnefs.’ * You feeni to me to want no 

aflidance.' ‘ Pardon me 5 I know that gieat rnt-n 

have, almoif all of them, their fmgularities, loinetiines 
even weakiKilcs. To Haiter their tnltes, thcii opinions, 
their Umper, one mull know them j to kniJvv them, 
one mud liudy them ; and, if you pleule, beautiful 
Agathe, you can abridge that itudy for me. After 
all, what is the point ? To gain the good-will of your 
uncle! ^fothing in the woild is more innocent.-— < Is it 
the ciiftoni, tlieii, in the country, to come to an under- 
Handing with the nieces, in order to fucceed with the 

uncles ? That is very dexterous indeed !’ ‘ Nothing 

in it but what is very natural .’ — * But if my uncle 
had, as you fay, lingularities and foibles, mud 1 tell 
you of them ?’— * Why not ? would you iiifptft me of 
wanting to make an ill ufe of them ?’ — ‘ Noj but his 
niece--’ ‘ Very well j his niece ought to wiflt that fine 
Ihould endeavour to pleaie him. He is pad the time of 
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life ^*11 which we corrcft ourielves ; nothing rcmiiins 
then but to manage him.*---* An admirable rem^’er oi* 

IcruplesV ‘ Ah! you would not have any if you 

knew me belter; but no, you hsrfe diltmbled.’ 

‘ ri iily I lie the gentleman for the fecond time j how 
can I have any lecrets from Itlii ?*---* I am indifereet, I 
confelb, and I a((^ your pardon. No, it is I who 
liave been wrong, to let you fancy the thing more le- 
rious than it is. The fa 6 l is this : my uncle is a good 
man, and would iitver have pretended to any thing 
moie, if they had not put it into his head to know 
evny thing, to judge of arts and letters, to be the 
guide, ellimator, and arbiter of inlrn+s. That hurts 
nobody j but it draws a crowd of blockheads to our 
houlc, whom niy uncle proteils, and with whom he 
fJiarcs the ridicule of being a wit. It vi ere much to 
be willied, for his own eale, that he would abandon 
this chimeia j for the public feem to have made it their 
bufiiiefs never to be of hi^ opinion, and we have every 
day foinenew feene.’ — * You me.*--* You are 
now in poUefTion of all the fecrets of the family, and 
we have nothing more to conceal from you.* Juft 

file finiflicd, word was brought to Cclicour that the 
ConnoilTcur was vifible. 

The ftuvly, into which he was introduced, announced 
the nuiTtipliciry of his ftudies and the variety of his 
knowledge : the floor was covered with folios, piled up 
on one another in the utmoft confulion ; rolls of prints, 
maps lying open, and manuferipts jiimbkcV together; 
on a table, a Tacitus open pear a fepulchral lamp fur- 
rounded by antique medals ; farther off, a telefcope on 
its carriage, the Iketch of a piflurcon the eafel, a model 
of bas-relief in wax, Icraps of natiu al hiftory ; and in 
• the fret-work of the deling, a repi cfentation of books 
pifilurei'quely overturned. The young man knew not 
where to fet his foot, and his embarraflinent gave the 
Connoifleiu infinite pica fore. ‘ Forgive,’ faid he to him, 
* the confufion in which you find me ; this is my fiudy ; 

Cc z I have 
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I have occafion for all theie things at hand ; but do not 
imagidb that the fame diforder reigns in head ; 
every thing there is in its place; the variety, nay, the 
Bumoer itlelf* caulevfio confufion there.’ — ‘ Wonder- 
ful !’ faid Celicoiir, who knew not what he faid, for 
his thoughts were Hill on^Agaths. * Oh, very wonder- 
ful !’ replied Fintac, ‘ and I am ofteij furprized mylelf 
when 1 refle6l on the mechanifm of the memory, and 
the manner in which the ideas clafs and arrange them- 
felves as fatt as they aiife: it feems as if there were 
drawers for every diderent kind of knowledge. For 
example, acrofs that multitude of things which had 
pafled through my imagination, who will explain to 
me how I came to retrace in iny memory, to a given 
point, what 1 had read formerly on the return of the 
comet ? for you are to know, that it was I who gave 
the watch-woixl to our adronomers.'— < You, Sir? — 

* They never thought of it ; and but for me, the comet 
had paired incognito over eur horizon. I have not 
boafted of it, as you may plainly fee : I tell it you in 
confidence.’— < And why fuffer yourlelf to be deprived 
of the glory of lb important a piece of intelligence ?' — 

* Good! I fhould never have done if 1 were to lay 
claim to all that they deal from me. In general, my 
lad, take it for granted, that a folutlon, a discovery, 
a piece of poetry, of painting, or of eloquence, belong 
not, fo much as it is imagined, to the peiTon who takes 
the credit of it to himfelf. But what is the objed of a 
connoiflfeur^^ To encourage talents at the lame time that 
he enlightens them. Whether the thought of this b.*is 
relief, the difpolition of this pifluic, the beauties of 
the parts, or the whole of this play, be the artid’s or 
mine, is matter of indifference to the progrefs of the 
art; now that is all my concern. They come, I tell • 
them my thqught : they liden to me, they make their 
advantage of it. It is excellent. 1 am recompenfed 
when they have fuccceded.*- — « Nothing finer,’ faid 
Celicour: * the Arts ought to regard you as their 
Apollo. And does Mademoifelle /igathe condefeend , 

to 
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to be alfo thefc- irnife?' — « No, my niece U a madcap, 
whom I wanted to bring up with care j but ihe ||as 
tafte tor*ftudy. I had engaged her to caft her eye over 
biftory j flie returned me my boo]^$, faying tliat it was 
not worth while to read, for the Hike of feeing in all 
ages iliiiftrious madmen an^l rogues fporting with a 
crowd of fools. I wanted to*try if (he had a greater 
tafte for eloquence* (he pretended that Cicero, Demoft- 
benes, &c. were only dexterous jugglers ; and when one 
had good reafons, there was no need of fo many words. 
For morality, fhe maintains that (he knows it all by 
heart, and that Lucas, her folter> father, is as wife as 
Sociates. There is nothing, therefore, but poetry 
that amufes her ibmetimes; and then (lie prefers fables 
to the more fublime poems, and tells you plainly that 
(he had rather hear Fontaine's animals fpeak, than the 
heroes of Virgil and Homer. In a word, (he is at 
eighteen as much a child as at twelve : and in the midO: 
ot the moff ferious, the intcreltmg conveiihtions, 
you would be furprized to fee her amniing berfeJf with 
« trifle, or growing dull the moment one would capti- 
vate her attention.' Celicour, laughing within Itim- 
felf, took leave of M. De Fintac, who did him the 
favour to invite him to dine with him the next day. 

The young man was fo traufported, that he flept not 
that night. To dine with Agathe! it was the happiefl 
day of his life. He arrives, and by his beauty, by 
bis youth, by the air of ferenity diffufed over his coun- 
tenance, one miglit have imagined they law Apollo, if 
Fintac's Parnaflus had been better compoflfd ; but as 
he wanted none but dependents and flatterers, he drew 
to his houfe only fuch peribns as were (it to be fo. 

He introduced Celicour to them as a young poet of 
,the greateif expe6lation, and made him take his place 
at table at his right hand, From that moment, behold 
all the eyes of envy fixed upon him. Each of the 
guefls thought he law his own place ufurped, and fwore 
m the bottom of their fouls to take revenge, on him by 
decrying the flrft work he (hould publUh. In the mean 
C c 3 time 
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time Celicour was graciouflv received/ carefled by all 
^hefe gentlemen, and took tnem from that inftant for 
the molt honeft people in the world. A new comer ex- 
cited emulation ; Wit hoiftcd all her fails : they judged 
the republic of letters ; and as it is jult to mingle com- 
mendation with criticif^ they prailed generoufly all 
the dead, and tore in pieces the living; the prefent 
company always excepted. All th^ new works which 
had i'ucceuled without pading under the infpeflion of 
Fintac, could but have their day, and that a fliortone; 
all thole to wiiicli he had given the feal of his approba- 
tion, were to attain to immortality, whatever the pre- 
fent age thought of them. They ran through all kinds 
of literature; and io Older to give more fcope to erudi. 
tion and criticifm, they brought on the carpet this en. 
tircly new quedion, viz. * Which merited the prefe- 
rence, Corneille or Racine T They faid alfo on the 
fubjed the hned things in the world ; when the little 
niece, who had not Ipokeik a word, took it into her 
head to alk fimply which of the two fruits, the orange 
or the peach, had the moll exquifite tade, and merited 
the mod commendation. Her uncle bliilhed at her fim- 
plicity, and the guefts all looked down, without deign- 
ing to reply to this idle foolery. * Niece,* faid Fintac, 
* at your age one Hiould hear and hold one's tongue.* 
Agatne, with an imperceptible half-fmile, l^ked at 
Cdicour, who had underftood her perfectly well, and 
whole glance confoled her for the contempt of the com- 
pany. I /bi got to mention that he was placed oppo- 
lite to her*, and you may ealily imagine that he lidened 
very little to wliat was faid around him. But the 
ConnoilTeur, who examined his countenance, perceived 
in it a very extraordinary fire. ‘ See,’ faid he to his 
geniu/Tes, « fee how talent pierces.’ — « Yes,* replied* 
one of them, < we lee it tranfpire like water through 
the pores of an eolipyle.* Fintac, taking Celicotir 
by the hand, laid to him, * There is a comparid^ 
now! Poetry and philolbphy blended together! It is 
thus that tile talents border on each other, and that the 

Mufes • 
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Mufes join haitds. Confefs,' continued he, * that fuch 
dinners are not found in your country-towns ; ajd yoi^ 
fee nothing: there are days, when thefe gentlemen 
have even a hundred times more ‘ It wonlcf be 

hard not to have it, faid one of them ; we aix at the 
fountain head, et purpureo binmus ore ne£lar.'—*‘ Ah ! 
furpureo r replied Fintac moaeftly, you do me a great 
deal of honour.'— Hark, young man, learn to quote.' 
The young man was all the while very attentive to' 
catch Agathe's looks, who on her fide thought him 
very handfbme. 

On rifing from table, they went to walk in the gar- 
den, where the Connoideur had taken care to get toge- 
ther the rare plants from all quarters. He had, among 
other wonders, a particoloured cabbage, which drew 
the admiration of naturaliifs. Its folds, its felfoon, 
the mixture of its colours, was the molf adoniAiing 
thing in the world. * Let them fhew,' faid Fintac, 

< a foreign plant, which Mature has taken the trouble 
to form with more labour and delicacy. It is for the 
fake of avenging Europe on the prejudice of certain 
•uirtuoji, in favour of every thing that comes from tlic 
Indies and the new world, that I have prelerved this 
line cabbage.' 

While they were admiring this prodigy, Agathe 
and Cellboiir had joined each other, as it were, with- 
out intending it, in a neighbouring walk. * Beau- 
tiful Agathe !' faid* the young man, (hewing her a rofe, 

‘ would you let this flower die on the (talk ?' — ‘ Where 
then would you have it die?'— ‘ Where I \vould die 
myielf.' Agathe bluflied. at this anfwer; and in that 
inflant her uncle, with two wits, came and feated them- 
felves in an adjacent arbour, from whence, without 
•being perceived, he could over-hear them. If it is 
true,* continued Celicour, * that fouls pafs from one 
body into anotiier, I wi(h after my death to be fuch a 
rofe as that. If any profane hand advances to gather 
me, I will conceal inyfelf amid the prickles; but if 
fome channiiig nymph deign to call her eyes on me, I 

will 
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will lean towards her, expand my boibm, exhale my 
perl'uRjies, mingle them with her breath ; and th*e de- 
fire of pleafmg her (hall animate iny colours/—* Vtary 
weK ; you will do /p much that you will be plucked 
off your ftalk, and the moment after you will be no 
more/>»* Ah, Madam ! ^lo you confider as nothing 

the happinefs of being* one moment ’ His eyes 

finiOied faying what his mouth had ‘began. * And 1/ 
faid Agathe, difguifing her confnfion, * if I had my 
choice, would with to be changed into a dove, which 
is gentlenefs and innocence itfelf/--* Add to thefe, ten- 
dernefs and fidelity : yes, beautiful Agathe, the clioice 
is worthy of you. The dove is the bird of Venus } 
Venus would diAinguidi you among your fellows ; you 
would be the ornament' of her car ; Love would rcpole 
hiinfelf on your wings, or rather, he would cherilh you 
in his bolbm. It would be from his divine moutii that 
your bill would take ambrofia.* Agathe, interrupted 
him, faying, that he carried^ his fi6lion8 too far. * One 
word more,’ faid Celicour: « a dove has a mate; if it 
depended on you to chufe yours, what kind of a foul 
would you give him ?’— * That of a (he-friend,' replied 
(lie. At thelc words Celicour looked on her with two 
eyes, in which were painted love, reproach, and grief. 

* Very well !’ faid the uncle, getting up : ‘ very 
well ! there, now, is fine and good poetry for you. The 
image of this rofe is of a freflinefs worthy Vanhuyfuni ; 
that of the dove is a little pidlure of Boucher, the 
fiefliefi, the moll gallant in the world, ut ft^iura poejis. 
Courage, ‘tny lad, courage ! the allegory is extremely 
well fupported; wc lliall make fomething pf you. 
Agathe, I have been preity well pleafed with your dia- 
logue, and here is M. de Lexergue, who is as much 
furprifed at it as It is certain,’ faid M. de Lex^ 

ergue, * that there is in Mifs's language fomething 
Anacreontic : it is the impreffion of her uncle’s tafte ; 
he fays nothing which is not (lamped with the mark of 
l^nd antiquity.’ M. Lucide found in Celicoiir’s (Ac- 
tions the mlU atque facetum, * We mud conclude 

tills* 
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this little fcenef' Hiid Fintac ; ' we muft put it into 
verfe ; it will be one oF the prettied things we hSve 
ever feen.' * Celicour laid, that in order to complete it| 
be ftood in need oF Agathe's aHidanee ; and, that-thc 
dialogue might have more cafe and Freedom in it, they 
thought it right to leave them^one. * To the dove, 
your mate, the foul of a Jhe friends relumed Celicour. 
• Ah, beautitui Agathe ! is your heart made only For 
friendlhip ? Is it For that Love has delighted to aAem- 

ble in you fo many charms?' * There, now,* laid 

Agathe, fmiling, < is the dialogue excellently i^newed. 
I have but to take the reply : there is matter enough 
to carry us a great way.'— ‘ IF you plcal’e,' laid Celi- 
cour, < it is ealy to abridge it.'—* Let us talk oF fome- 
thing eife,' interrupted ihe. * Did the dinner amule 
you ‘ I heard there but one fingle word Full of fenfe 
and refinement, which they had the folly to take for a 
fimple quelUon \ all the reft efcaped me. My foul was 
not at my ear.’ — ‘ It was ve^ happy!’ — ‘ Ah, very 
happy! for it was in my eyes.'—* If I plealed, I 
might pretend not to hear, or not to underftand you ; 
but I never put on difguife. I think it very natural, 
then, under favour oF cur wits, For you to take more 
plealure in looking at me than in liftening to them ; 
and I coiiFej^ to you, in my turn, that 1 am not forry 
at having one to fpeak to me, though it were only by 
his eyes, in order to lave mi From tlie I'pleen that they 
give me. Now, then, we are come to a right under- 
flaiKling, and we dial] ainiifc ourfelves, for wt? have 
originals entertaining enough in their kind. For ex- 
ample, this M. Lucide thinks he always fees in things 
what nobody elle has perceived in tliein. He feems as 
if Nature had told her Iccret in his ear j but every 
body is not worthy to know what he thinks. He chuFes 
in a circle a privileged confident. This is commonly 
the moft difiinguifhed perFon ; he leans mylterioufly to- 
wards that peribn, and whifpers his opinion. As for 
M. de Lexergue, he is a fcholar of the firft clafs : full 
of fonteinpt For every thing modern, he cfleems things 
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by the number of ages. He would chu(e even that a 
yoSng woman fliould have the air of antic^uity, and be 
(onours me with his attention^ becaufe he thinks I have 
the profile of the emprefs Poppsea. In the groupe which 
you fee below there, is an upright ftarch man, who 
makes pretty little notH^ngs ; but does not know what 
he means by them. He demands a day for reading \ 
he names his auditory himfclf} he requires that the 
gate ihould be flint againft every profane pcrfon 5 he 
arrives on his tip-toes, places himfelf before a ta- 
ble between two flambeaus ; draws myfterioufly out of 
his pocket a roi'e> coloured porte-folio; throws around 
him a gracious look, which demands filence; an* 
nounces a little romance of his own making which has 
had the good fortune to pleafe Tome perfons of confider* 
ation i reads it deliberately, in order to be the better 
faded j and goes quite to the end without perceiving 
that every body yawns at him. That little fidgeting 
man near him, lb full of gefticulation, excites a pity 
in me which I am not able to exprefs. Wit is to him 
like thole fneezings which are going to come but which 
never do come. We fee him dying with the defirc of fay- 
ing fine things : he has them at his tongue's end ; but 
they feem to efcape him thavfioment he is going to catch 
them. Ah, he is much to be pitied ! T|)at dry and 
tall man, who walks alone apart from them, is the moft 
thought till and moft empty perfon I know*, becaufe he 
has a bob-wig, and the vapours, he thinks himfelf an 
Englifh phiioibpher $ he grows heavy on the wing of a 
fly, and is fo obfeure in his ideas, that one is fome- 
times tempted to think him profound.' 

While Agathe's wit was exerciiing itftlf on thcle cha- 
ra6lers, Celicoiir had his eyes fixed on bet's. * Ah!' 
faid he, * that your uncle, who knows fo many things, 
ihould know fo little of his niece's underftanding I he 
reprelcnts you as a child !' — * Oh, to be furet and all 
Cliefe gentlemen confider^me as Ibch. Accordingly.they 
put no reftraint upon themfelves, and the abfurdity of 
wit is with me quite at its eaie. Do not go and betray 

me 
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me nosv/— — * Niever fear; but we muft, beautiful 
Agathe, cement our undei landing by itrifler ties iftan ' 
thofe of fritodfliip.' — * You do injuftice to fiitndfliip^' 
replied Agathe; * there is fomething^fweeter^ .perhaps j 
but there is nothing more folid.' 

At thefe words they came tcimternipt them, and the 
Connoiflfeur walking along witri Celicour, alked him 
if the dialogue with his niece had been cleverly re- 
lumed. * It is not precifely what I wanted,’ liiid the 
young man : ‘ bvit 1 will endeavour to fiipply it.’ — ‘ I 
am forry,’ fays Fintac, * that we intenupted you. 
Nothing is fo dilHcult as to recover the natuial thread, 
when once we let it efcape. This giddy girl has not ' 
caught your idea. She has fometimes lights ; but all 
on a fudden they vani(h. I hope, at lead, that mar- 
riage will form her.’— You think, then, of marrying 
her?’ demanded Celicour, with a faultering voice. 

« Yes,’ replied Fintac, ‘ and I depend upon you for 
the worthy celebration of thsit fedival. You have ften 
M. de Lexergue j he is a man of great fenle and pro- 
found erudition. It is to him that I give iny niece.* 
If Fintac had obferved Cclicour’s countenance, he 
would have feen it grow pale at this news. * A man 
lb ierious, and ib full of application, has need,’ conti- 
nued he, * of fomething to diflipate him. He is lich ^ 
he has ta*ken a liking to this girl, and in a week's 
time he is to many her; but he exa61s the greateft fe- 
crefy, and my niece herlelf knows nothing of it yet. 
As for you, it is highly neceffary that you Ihpuld be 
initiated into the myitery of an union which you are to 
celebrate. O Hymen i 6 Hymenae! you underlland me. 
It is an epithalamium that I alk of you ; and here, 
now, is an opportunity to fignalize yourfelf.’ — ‘ Ah, 
Sir! — ’— *Nomodcfty; it (mothers all talents.’ — 

* Excufe me.’ — < You (hall execute it : it is a piece in 
your own way, and which will do you a great deal of 
hoiysur. My niece is young and liandfome, and with 
an imagination and foul, one is not exhaufted on inch 
a fubie^t. With refpe^l: to the hulband, I have already 
• . told 
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told you he Is an extraordinary man. Nobody fo.know* 
> ing^n antiques. He has has a cabinet of .medals which 
he values at forty thoul'and crowns. He was even go- 
ing to lee the ruins of Herculaneum, and was very 
near making a voyage to Palmyra. You fee how man|r 
images all this prefen^ji to poetry. But you are rumi- 
nating upon it already; yes, 1 lee on your countenance 
that profound meditation which hatches the buds of 
genius, and difpo es them to fruitfulnefs. Go, then| 
go, and profit of fuch precious moments. 1 am going 
alfo to bury inyfelf in Itudy.* 

Seized with conllernatioii at what h'e had juft heaixf^ 
Celicour burned with impatience to fee Agathe again* 
The next day he made a pretence to go and confult the 
Connoifleur; and before he went into his ftudy, he 
afked if fhe was to be feen. Ah, Mademoilellei* 
faid he to her, * you lee a man diiven to dcfpair.*— — 
< What ails you I am undone } you arc to marry 
M. dc Lexergue.'---^ Who has told you that ftory?* 
— * Who ! M. Dc Fiiitachimlclf.’ — ‘ Serioully ?' — *.Hc 
has charged me to wiite your epiihalamium.’ — ‘ Very 
well, will it be a pretty one ?’ — ‘ You laugh I you think 
it charming to have M.de Lexergue for a hulband!^ 
— * Oh, very charming!' — ‘rAh! lead, cruel maid, 
in pity to me who adore you, and who am to lofe you I—’ 
Agathe interrupted him us he fell on his knees. 

* Coiifefs,' faid llie to him, * that theie moments of 
difti'aflion are convenient for a declaration : as the per- 
fon that^ makes it is not liimfeU, lb fiie who hears him 
dares not complain ; and, by favour of this diforder, 
love thinks it may rilk every thing. But, foftly, mo- 
derate yourfelf, and let us fee what diftraiU you.'—.. 

• Your tranquility, cruel as you are.’ — ‘ You would 
have me aiflia mylclf, then, at a misfortune which 1 
am not afraid of?’ — * 1 tell you, tliat it is determined 
that you Ihali marry M. de Lexergue.' — * How would 
you have them deterniine, withoiiMiie, on that which, 
without me, cannot be put into execution * But if 
your uncle has given his word?’— < If he has given 
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It, hf (liall retTaft it.* — « How, would you have the 
courage!* — • The courage of not faying Test^kfintt 
cAbrt of lefolution!'— * Ah, 1 am at the fummit 
of joy !' — * And yoirr joy is a (julJy as well aa 4 rhiir 
grief.' — < You will not M« de Lexergue*s I*— 

• Very wellj what then?’*o^-‘ You will be mine.* 
— ^ O, to be fiire 1 there is, no medium ; and every 
woman who will not be his wife will be yours> 
that is clear! Indeed you argue like a country poet. 
Go, go fee my uncle; and take care that he has 
no fuipicion of the information that you have given 
me.’ 

* Well, is theepithalamiuinin forwardnefs?* faid the 
ConnoifTeur to him, as (bon as he came into his prefence. 

‘ I have the plan in my head.* — ‘ Let us Ijfc!*— ‘ I 
have taken the allegory of Time crpouling Truth.* 

* The thought is beautiful; but it is gloomy; and, 
belides. Time is very old.’— — « M. dc Lexergue is an 
antiquary. ' — < True; bu^wedo not love to be told 
that we arc as old as Time.* — • Would you like the 
nuptials of Venus and Vulcan ?’ — • Vulcan I on ac- 
ccxunt of bronzes and medals. No: the adventure of 
Mars is too difagreeable. You will find out, on con> 
fideration, fome thought ffill more happy— But a pro^ 
pos of Vulcan, will you come this evening with us to 
ice the eflay ot an artificer whom I proted f It is fome 
Chinefe rockets, of which I have given him the com- 
poHtion : 1 have even added fomething to it ; for 1 miift 
always put in Ibmething of my own.' Cclicoiir doubted 
nut but Ajg;athe would be of the party, and repaired 

hither with eagernefs. 

The i'pe6lators were feated ; Pintac and his niece 
took up one window, and there remained on Agathe's 
fide a linall fpace, which file had contrived to leave va- 
cant. Celicour iiole timoroiifly into it, and leaped with 
joy on feeing himlelf fo near A^the. The uncle’s 
eyes were attentive to follow the flight of the rockets $ 
Ceficour’s were fixed upon the niece. The ftars might 
have fallen from the heavens, and not have diflurbed 
D d him. 
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him. His hand met on' the fide of theVindow a hand 
foftel) than the down of flowers ; a tremblin|r ieized 
him, which Agathe mufl; have perceived. The hand 
he touched fcar^e.made a motion to withdraw it* 
I'elf} his made one to retain it: Agathe*s eyes turned 
upon him, and met his, which aiked for pardon. She 
perceived that flie fliould him by withdrawing 

that dear hand, and whether through weaknefs or pity, 
flie thought proper to leave it iininuveable. Tliis was 
a great deal, but not quite enough ; Agathe's hand 
was (hut, and Ctlicour's could not clafp it. Love in* 
i'pired him with the courage to open it. Gods ! what 
was his I'urprife and joy, when he found her yield in* 
I'enfibly to this i'oft violence! He holds Agathe's hand 
open in his— he prefles it amoroufly-— conceive his fe* 
licity ! It is not yet perFe6h the hand he prefles replies 
not to hisj he draws it towards him, inclmes towards 
her, and daies to reft it on his heart, which advances 
to meet it. Mt wants to«get fiom him, he ftops it, 
he holds it ciiptive } and love knows with what rapidity 
his heart beats under this timid hand. This was a 
loadftone to her. O tiiumph! O rapture! It is no 
longer Celicour that prefles it is the hand itfelf 
that anfwers the beatings of Celicour's heart. Thofe 
who have never loved have never known this emotion ; 
and even thole who have loved have nevei* tailed it 
but once. Their looks were mingled with that touch* 
ing languor which is the iweeteft of all declarations, 
when the branch ot the fire-works difplayed itfelf in 
the air. ' Then Agathe's hand made a new effort to im- 
prefs ilfelf on the heuitof Celicour; and while around 
them they applauded the glittering beauty of the rock- 
ets, our lovers, taken up with theml'elves, exprelTed 
by burning iighs, the regret of reparation. Such w^s 
this dumb Icene, worthy to be cited among the ex- 
amples of eloquent filence. 

From this moment their hearts underftand ing each 
other, there was no longer any fecret betwen them : bbth 
Ufted, for the firft time, the pleal'ure of loving; and 

thU 
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this .bloiTom of lenfibiiity is the purcft cfltnce of the 
foul. But love, which 'tak.es the complexion ofiFcha-i» 
rapiers, Was timid and leiK'us in Celicour $ lively, joy- 
ous, and waggdh, in Agnthe. «. ^ * 

However, the day appointed for infoiming her of 
her marriage with M. dc Lexei gut anivtb. The an- 
tiquary comes to fee her, finds i\(r alone, and makes her 
a declaration of his love founded on the conient of her 
uncle. < I know,' faid file, raillying, ‘ that you love 
me in profile; but forme, 1 Ihould like a hufliaiul that 
I could love in front; and, to fpeak franklv, you are 
net the th'.ng forme. You havi, you lav, my uncle’s 
conient, but you fhall not many me wi'hoiit my own; 
and I believe I may alfuie you tli it )ou will not have it 
as long as ] live.’ In vain did Lcxn gue proteft to her 
that (he united in her tjes more chunks than the Venus 
de Medicis : Agaihe vtifiitd him anliqut V^enufes, and 
afiured him that flic was no^ one. ‘ You have your 
choice,’ laid flic to him, * 4o expole me to dupleale my 
uncle, or to Tpaic me that rhagiin. Yen wdl nfflift 
me in charging me with the iiipture, you will oblige 
me by taking it upon yourlelf; and the belt thing we 
can do when when we aie not loved, is to er.deavour 
not to be h.iicd. And lb your veiv humble leivant.’ 

The antiquary was morially olftndtii at Agathe’s 
refiifal; %it out of pride he would havt conetaled it, 
if the reproach call upon him of tailing in his word had 
not extorted tlie confeflion from him. P^intac, whofe 
authoiity and conlidciation were now bi ought into 
quell ion, was enraged at the oppofition of Kis niece, 
and did all that was poflibie to conquer it ; but he ne- 
ver could draw from her any other anlwcr but that flie 
was no medal, and he concluded by telliiig her in a paf- 
fion that Ihe fliouid never have any other hufband. 
This was not the only obfiacle to the happinefs of our 
lovers. Celicour could hope for only part of a linall 
inheritance ; and Agathe was entirely dependent on her 
uncle, who was now Icfs than ever dilpolcd to ilrip 
bimfelf of his wealth for her* In happier times he 
• D d 2 ^ might 
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might have taken upon him their little'family affairs ; 
•but this refufal ot‘ Agathe's, it required a little 
miracle to engage him to it ; and it was lovh himfelf 
thit wrought it. . ? 

* Flatter my uncle,’ faid Agathe to Celicour ; * in- 
toxicate him with encqnriums, and carefully conceal 
from him our love. For that purpofe let us diligently 
avoid being found together, and content yourfelt with 
informing me of your condu£l e/t paffantJ* Fintac dif- 
fembled not to Celicour his refentment againft his niece. 

* Can fhe have,’ laid he, < any feemt inclination ? If 
I knew it — But, no ! fhe is a little fool, who loves no- 
thing, and feels nothing. Ah! if fhe reckons upon 
my inheritance, fhe is miftaken: I know better now 
to difpofe of my favours.’ The young man, terrified 
Rt the menaces of the uncle, took the firft opportunity 
to inform tlie niece of it. She only raillied upon the 
ocafion. < He is raving mad ^ainfl: you, my dear 
Agathe.’—* That is quite* indifferent to me,’—* He 
fays he will difinherit you.’ — * Say as he fays *, gain 
his confidence, and leave the reft to love and time.* 
Celicour followed Agathe’s advice, and at every com- 
mendation that he beftowed on Fintac, Fintac thought 
he difeovered in him a new degree of merit. * The 
juftnefs of underftanding, the penetration ol this young 
man, is without example at his agt.,' laid he to his 
friends. At laft, the confidence he placed in him was 
fuch, that he thought he could triift to him what he 
called the fecret of his life $ this was a dramatic piece 
which he had compofed, and which he had not had the 
refolution to read to any one, for fear of riiking his re- 
putation. After demanding an inviolable fecrefy, he 
appointed the time for reading it. At this news Agathe 
was tranfported with joy. * That is well,’ laid ftie } 

* courage ! Redouble the dole of incenfe; good or bad, 
in your eyes this piece has no equal.’ 

Fintac, tete a tete with the young roan, after dout^le 
locking hit ftudy door, drew out of a calket this pre- 
cious manufcripti and read with enthufiafin the coldeft, 

the* 
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tlie nioft infipidVoineUy that evtr was written. It coft 
the young man a deal of moitiHcation to applauc^luch* 
flat duff) but Agathe had recommended it to him. 
He applauded it therefore, and fhe ConnoilTeur^was 
traiifported. * Conlei's,' laid he to him, after reading 
it, ‘ confefs that this is file.' — ‘ Oh, very fine!’ — 

* Very well, it is time to tell you, then, why I have 
cho/en you for my only confident. 1 have burned with 
defire this great while to fee this piece on the ftage, 
but I would not have it go under my name.' Celicoiir 
trembled at ihefe words. < I was unwilling to truli 
any body; but, in fhort, 1 think you worthy of 
this mark of my friendfiiip: you Aiall prefent my 
work as your own ; I will have nothing but the plea- 
fure of fuccefs, and I leave the glory of it to you.' The 
thought of impoiing upon the public would alone have 
terrified the young man, but that of feeing appear and 
being damned under his name fo contemptible a work, 
fhocked him filll more. jConfounded at the propoi'al 
he wilhfiood it a long time ; but his oppolition was to 
no purpbie. * My lecret being confided^' faid Fmtac, 

* engages you in honour to gtant me what I alk. It 
is indifferent to the public whether the piece be yours 
or mine, and this friendly impufition can hurt nobody. 
My piece is my treafure ; 1 make you a prefent of it : 
the very* remoteff pollciity will know nothing of it. 
Here, then, your delicacy is fpared every way : if, af- 
ter this you refufe to prefent this work as your own, 

I fhall think that you do not like it, that you only de- 
ceive me in praifing it, and that you are equally un- 
worthy of my friendfiiip and effeem. What would not 
Agathe's lover refolve upon rather than incur the hatred 
of her uncle ? He all'iircd him that he was only re- 
trained by laudable motives, and aiked twenty-four 
hours to determine. ‘ He has read it to me,' faid he 
to Agathe. * Well ?* — ‘ Well, it is execrable.'-— < I 
thought fo.* — * He wants me to bring it on the ftage 
pf my name.'— ‘ What ?' — < To have it pals for mine.' 

D d 3 — ‘ Ah, 
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- — * Ahy Celicour, Heaven be praifed ! have yQU ac* 
»cept^ it?'—* Not yet, but I fliall be forced to it.*— 

* So much the better!* tell you itisdeteftable.*— 

* So much the better.* — « It will be damned.’ — * Stf 
much the better, I tell you; we muft fubmit to every 
thing.* Celicour did nq^ileep that night, for vexation, 
and the next day, went to the uncle, and told him, 
that there was nothing which he would not fooner re* 
folve upon than to dil'pleale him. * I would not expofe 
you raflily,* faid the ConnoiiTeur; < copy out the piece 
with your own hand ; you fliall read it to our friends, 
who are excellent judges, and if they do not think the 
fuccefs infallible, you fliall not be bound to any thing. 
I require only one thing of you ; and that is to ftudy it 
in order to read it well.* This precaution gave the 
young man fome hope. * I am,* faid he to Agathe, 
< to lead the piece to his friends j if they think it 
bad, heexcules me from biinging it out.* — * They will 
think it good, and fo much the better ; we lliould be 
undone if they were to diflike it.*— •* Explain yourfelf.* 

Get thee gone! they mull not fee us together.* 
What flie had foreleen came to pafs. The judges be* 
ing alTembled, the ConnoiiTeur announced this piece 
as a prodigy, and efpecially in young poet. The 
young poet read his bell, and, after Fintac's^ example, 
they were in extalies at every line, and applauded every 
feene. At the conclulion they clapped and huzraed; 
they difeovered in it the delicacy of Ariflophanes, the 
elegance pf Plautus, the comic force of Terence, and 
they knew no piece of Moliere fit to be fet in competi- 
tion with this. After this trial, there was no room to 
hefitate. The players were not of the fame opinion 
with the wits; for they knew before-hand that thefe 
good people had no talle, but there was an order to 
perform the piece, Agathe, who had aflifled at the 
reading, had applauded with all her might ; tliere were 
even pathetic paflfages at which flie appeared to be 
movea, and her entbufiafm for the woik had a little 
rqxinciled her with the author, < Could it be poflible;^* 

faijf 
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faid .Celicoiir to her, < that you fliould have thought 
.that good < Excellent !’ faid (he : ‘ excellent for us !'• 
and at tKefe woi*d8 (he left him. While the pit.cejyas 
in rehearfal, Fintac ran from hoide to houie to difpoi'e 
the wits in favour of a young poet of iucli great ex- 
pectation. At laft the great^ty arrives, and the Con- 
noideur alTembles ^is fi tends to dinner. < Let us go 
gentlemen,’ faid he, ‘ to luppoit your own performance. 
You have judged the piece admirable, you liavc war- 
ranted the fuccels, and your honour is concerned. As 
to me, you know how great iny wcaknefs is : I have 
the bowels of a father for all lifing geniidres, and I feel 


in as lively a manner as themfelvts the uneafineHes they 
(uffer in iholtL terrible momenta. ’ 


After dinnet^he 
tenderly embran^Ct 
were goin^nto t^ra 
indrument^bf his^ 
the ptcc^^^^^^yej^ 

Fiiitac 
death ; but 
happy and tenvlq^^^ 
courage jlie fpeftatofl 
he faw it expire, and 


S od ft lends of the ConnoilTciir 
our$ and told him that they 
it j b be the witnefl'es rather than 
mmph. They repaired thither; 
Wt did not go through, and the 
was given by theie good 

i^fe, trembling and pale as 
nc^iat the play lafted, this un- 
made incredible effurts to en- 
^^^ccour Ills child. In (hort, 
linking beneath his grief. 


dragged hiinfclf to hisVjWh, confounded, dejtdifed, 
and inurmuring againd for having been born 

in lb barbarous an age. .%^Awllere was p(|or Celi- 
cour ? Alas ! they had grantech^m the iionours of a 
latticed box, where, fitting oA thorns, he had leen what 


they called liis piece, tottering in the fird a^f, ituinb- 
ling in the (econd, and tumbling in the third. Fintac 
hid promifed to go and take him up, but had forgot it. 
What was now to become of him ? How efcape through 
that multitude who would not fail to know him again, 
and to point him out with tlie finger? At lad, 
feeing the front of the houfe empty, he took com*age 
gnd defeended ; J}ut the dove-iooms, the galleries, the 
• ^aii*i> 
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ilair^ were yet full; his conflernation made him be 
'taken notice of, -and be heard on all Tides, * It is he 
without doubt ! yes, there he is ; that is Re ! Poor 
wretch I It is pityV he will do better another time.* 
He perceived in a corner a groupe of damned authors 
cracking jells on theiiVhmpanions. He faw alfo the 
good friends of Fintac, who triumj^h^d in his fall, and 
on feeing him, turned their backs upon him. Over- 
whelmed with confufion and grief, he repaired to the true 
author's, and his hrft care was to alk for Agathe : he 
had entire liberty ot feeing her, for her uncle had (hut 
himfelf up in his clofet. < I forewarned you of it : it 
is fallen, and fallen Ihamefully,* faid Celicour, throwing 
himfelf into a chair. * So much the better,* laid 
Agathe. ‘ What, fo much the better/ when your lover 
is covered with ftiame, and mfkes himfelf, in order to 
plcafe you, the talk and ridicule of all Paiis? Ah I it 
is too much. No, Mademoif^, it is n/longer time 
to jell. I love you more»than imrUife; but in the 
ftate of humiliation in whicb*'you^w fc^me, I am 
capable of renouncing both liTe andmurleff. 1 do not 
know how it has happened that'^lw fecret has not 
efcaped me. It is but litt^ to' mylUf to the 

contempt of the public ; your cruf >incle will abandon 
me! I know him, he will to bluljj at feeing 

me again ; and what 1 'haVe ^ne to obtain you, per- 
haps, cuts off my hope forever. Let him prepare, 
however, to refume his piece, or to give me your hand. 
There but one way^o conlble me, and to oblige me 
to (ilence. Heaven |{s iny wltnefs, that if through an 
impofnbility, his work had fucceeded, I fhould have 
given to him the honour of it ; it is fallen* and I bear 
the (hame ; but it is an effort of love, for which you 
alone can be the recompence.* — ‘ It mull be confclled,* 
faid the wicked Agathe, in order to irritate him ftill 
more, < that it is a cruel thing to fee one's felf hilTed 
for another.'-—* Cruel to fuch a degree, that I would 
not play fuch a part for my own father.' — * With what 
no air of contempt they fee a wretch pafs along whofe 
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play is damned!' — < The contempt is nnjuft, th^is 
one comfort) but infolent pity, there is the mortifica- 
tion!’ — ‘ 1 Aippoie you were greatly confufed in com- 
ing down ftairs ! Did you falute the*radies ?'— •* I could 
have wifhed to annihilate myfelf.’-— ‘ Poor boy ! ^and 
how will you dare to appear ifiithe world again ?'-•-< I 
will never appear again, I iwear to you, but with the 
name of your hulband, or till after 1 have retorted on 
M. de Fintac the humiliation of this failure. ' — ‘ You 
are refolved then to drive him to the wall ‘ Fully re- 
folved, do not doubt it. Let him determine this very 
evening. If he refufes me your hand, all the newfpapers 
/hall publifti that he is the author of the damned piece.* 
— < And that is what I wanted,' faid Agathe with tri- 
umph ; ‘ there is the objeft of all thole fu much the 
betters which put you fo much out of patience. Go to 
my uncle ; hold Arm, and be afTured that we fliall be 
happy.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, and what fdy you to it?’ demanded 
Celicour of the ConnoilTeur. ‘ 1 fay, my friend, that 
the public is a Ihipid animal, and that we mult re- 
nounce all labour for it. But confble yoiirlelf) your 
work docs you honour in the opinion of men of talle,* 
— ‘ My woi k ! it is alt yours,’ — ‘ Talk lower, I be- 
feech you,fmy dear I'id : talk lower!’ — ‘ It is very 
eafy for you to modeiatc yourlLlf, Sir? you, who have 
prudently faved youif.if from the fall of your piece 5 

but I whom it cruflies ’ ‘ Ah ! do not think that 

fuch a fall does you any injury. The more eifljghfed 
perfons have difeerned in this work flrulvcs that pio- 
claim genius. No, Sir, I do not llaiter mylelf j the 
piece is bad ; I have purchafed the right of i'peaking 
of it with freedom, and all the world arc of’ the f.une 
opmion. If it had fucceeded, I ftiowld have declaicd 
that it was yours j if it had been but partly coiideriined, 
I (hould have taken it upon mylelf ; but lb thorough a 
damnation is above my ttiength, and I beg of you to 
take the burden upon yciirftlf.’---* I, child! 1, on my 
decline, incur this ridicule! To lofe in one day a re- 
• fpea 
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fpet^ which is the work of forty years, and which.forms 
tlie hope of my old age ! would you have the ci uelty 
to require it * Have not you the cruelty to render me 
tlie viflim of my cdinplaifaiice ? You know how much 
it has coft me.' — ‘ I know all that I owe to you j but, 
my dear Celicour, you ape young, you have time enough 
to take your revenge, and there n<<ed8 but one inftance 
of fucceis to make you forget this misfortune : in the 
name of friendfliip fuppoit it with conftancy } I conjure 
you with tears in my eyes T— ‘ I confent, Sir j but I 
perceive too well the coniequences of this firlt efl'ay, to 
cxpolc myfelf to the prejudice which it leaves behind it ; 
1 renounce the theatie, poetry, the belles lettres ’ 

* Well, you arc in the right ; for a young tiian of your 

age there are many other objefts of ambition.' 

•^There is but one for me, Sir, and that depends on 

you.' * Speak i there isnofervice which I would not 

do you : what do you require ?* — ‘ Your niece’s hand.* 

Agathe's hand!'— ‘ Yes, I adore her, and it was 
(he, who to pM’e you, made me conlcnt -to every thing 
that you deiired.' — ‘ My niece in the lecret?’— * Yes, 

Sir.' < Ah ! her giddinels will perhaps Hola 1 

fomebody; run to my niece, and bid her come here.* 
— * Compofc yourlelf; Agathe is lei’s a child, leis 
giddy, than (he appears.'- Ah ! you make me trem- 
ble My dear Agathe, you know what has pafled, 

and the misfortune which has juft happened.' 

• Yes, uncle,' — * Have you revealed this fatal lecret 

to any ‘'one ?' — < To noboily in the world,’—* Can I 
thoroughly depend upon it ?'— * Yes, I Iwear to you.* 
— ‘ Well, then, my children, let it die with us three : 
I a(k it of you as I would aik my life,----Agathe, 
Celicour loves you ; he renounces, out of friendihip to 
me, the theatre, poetry, letters, and I owe him your 
band as the price of fo great a racrifice.’—* He is too 
well paid,' cried Celicour, feizing Agathe's hand. * I 
marry an unfucceisful authoi !' iaid me ; *,but 

I engage to conible him for his misfortune. The worft 
of the matter i8> that they deny him wit, and fo many 

hontft 
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hone(^ people are contented without it! And now^niy 
dear uncle, while Celicour renounces the glory of being * 
a poet, h&d not you as well renounce tliat of being; a 
Connoifleur? You will be a grtiut deal the eafier.* 
Agathe was interrupted by the arrival of Clement, the 
faithful valet of her uncle. Sir/ laid he quite 

out of breath, ‘ yoyr friends! your good friends!’—- 

• Well, Clement?' ‘ 1 was in the pit, they were all 

there.'-—* I know it. Did they applaud ?' — ‘ Ap- 
plaud! the traitors! If you had Teen with what fury 
they mangled this unfortunate young man. I beg. 
Sir, you would difeharge me, if fuch people are ever to 

enter your houle again.' * Ah ! the rafcals ! fcoim- 

drens !* laid Pintac. * Yes, it is done, I will burn 
my books, and break off all commerce with thde men 
of letters.’—* Keep your books for. your amu/lment,' 
laid Agathe, embracing her uncle ; * and with rclpect 
to men of letters, widi to have none but your friends, 
and you will find fome worthy of efteem.' 

THE SCHOOL OF FATHERS. 

'^HE misfortune incident to a father, employed in 
raifing a fortune for his children, is not to be able 
to watch himfelf over their education, a point of ffill 
more confequence than their foitune. The young Ti- 
mantes called M. De Volny, had received from Nature 
an agreeable figure, an eaiy temper, a good heart; but, 
thanks to the cares of the gooci lady his mother, this 
happy difpofition was fbon fpoiled, and the mofi agree- 
able child in the world at fix years old became a little 
coxcomb at fifteen. They gRve him all the frivolous 
accomplifhments, and not one of the ulef'ul : ufeful 
knowledge might be well enough for a man like his 
father, who h^ been obliged to labour to enrich him- 
lelf ; but he who found his fortune made, need only 
know how to enjoy it nobly. They had laid it down 
to him as a maxim, that he was never to live with his 
equils; accordingly, he faw none but young people, 
who being fuperior to him in birth, pardoned his being 

1 ‘icher 
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riclver than thev, provided he paid for their plofuret. 

' His father would not have had the complaifance to fur- 
ni/li fupplies to his liberalities ; but his motKer did ho- 
nour to them all. '8he was not ignorant, that at the 
age of nineteen he had, according to the genteel cuf- 
tom, a little houfe and rMfiandfome midrefs : one fhou d 
pals over fome things in him. Shs required only that 
he fnould obfervc a little fecrefy, for fear that Ti- 
mantes, who did not kno^ the ^worldf fhoiild take it ill 
that his Ton amiiled himlelf. If in the intervals of 
his labour the father (liewed any unealinels on account 
of the diflipated life which the young man led, the 
mother was at hind to juftify him, and complaifant 
tallhouds were never wanting on occahon. Timantes 
had the pleafure to hear it faid, that nobody at the bail 
hud danced like his Ion. < It is a great comfort,' faid 
the good man, * to have given one's lelf fo much trou- 
ble tor a Ton who dances well!* He did not conceive 
the neccfTity of his little foignior's having lacqueys fo 
finely drelfed, and i'uch a brilliant equipage $ but his 
good lady wife reprefented to him, that rerpeft depend- 
ed on it, and that in order to fucceed in the world, 'one 
mud be on a certain footing. IF he alked why his Ion 
came home ib late, * It was,* the told him, < becaufc 
women of quality do not go to bed fooner.^ He did 
not think thefe reafons very good ^ but for the fake of 
peace, he was obliged to be contented with them. 
However, his fon gave a loofe to himfelf in the^dillipa- 
tions of his age till love Teemed to take pity of him> 
and to undertake his reformation. 

His fider Lucy had had, for fome little time pad, 
in her convent, a charming companion. Angelica had 
lod her mother ; and being too young to keep houfe, 
die had prevailed upon her father to dtlpenfe with her, 
till he diould difpofe of her hand. 

Confoimity of age and condition, and dill more 
that of tempers, foon united Agelica and Lucy. The 
latter, on wiping away the tears of her companion, 
appeared fo fendble of her lofs, that Angelica no longer 
( obi^vcA 
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obferved any refei-ve in the efFulion of her griefl ‘ I 
have faid flie to her> * the beft mother that evef 
lived. Since 1 have had ti\e ufe of my ivalbn, I*4iave 
found in her a friend, and a frieiTd fo intimate, that if 
My heart and her virtues had not continually recallal to 
Vpy mind the refpefl which f^wed her, her familiaiity 
would have made me forget it. She always difguiied her 
inftruftions under an air ot merriment ; and what in- 
ftru£lions, my dear Lucy! thofc of wifdom itfelf. With 
what ftrokes was this world, in which I was to live, 
painted to my adonilhed eyes ! What chirms did Aie 
give to the pure and modeft manners, of which (he was 
a living example ! Ah, under her enchanting pencil all 
the Virtues became Graces!' Thus did this amiable 
daughter, fpeaking of her mother, continually mingle 
with the moft tender regret the moll touching eulogies ; 
but her underftanding and her foul praifed Hill more 
worthily the perlbn who had formed them. If any one 
about her wanted thofe lomforts which affluence be- 
llows, Angelica deprived herfelf of them with joy j the 
facrihee cod her only the trouble of concealing them, 
and the want of obliging was the only want (he knew. 
‘ Do you think, jpee me V (aid (he fometimes to Lucy ; 
* being more happy than our companions, that inequa- 
lity mortiSes me, and 1 bliilh for fortune, who has dif- 
tributed her gifts fo ill. If any thing makes the un- 
happy amends, it is that they are pitied and beloved j 
whereas to us, whom they might envy, they make it a 
favoyr if they do not hale us. We ought,* therefore, 
to be YCty attentive to make our companions forget, by 
beneficence and modefty, this dangerous advantage 
which we have over them. 

Luev charmed with the difpofition of Angelica, 
Could nave wifhed to attach herfelf to her by all the 
bands of affe^lion. * My dear friend,' fald flie to her 
one day, ‘ we touch, perhaps on the moment when we 
may be feparated for ever : this redeflion is the foie un- 
happinefs of my life; but I have one, if you did but 
approve of it— I want to (hew you my broilier; he is 
£ e ^autiful 
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beautiful as the day, a very piflorci and well accom* 
— < He is very youn|r,* faid Angelica, * and 
very much in the world tor his age I I am afraid your 
mother has been too fsnd ofhim.' 

Volny being come to lee Lucy, the prevailed upon her, 
friend to accompany heib^o the parlour. ‘Ah, myf 
filter, what charms!' cried the young coxcomb. ‘ Ne- 
ver was ib much beauty; what features, what a figure, 
what eyes! You in a convent, Mademoilelle 1 It is 
robbery, treafon!’ — ‘I forefaw,’ faid Lucy, ‘ that you 
would be tranfported ; and yet her foul is a thoufand 
times more beautiful.' — * Silter, flie has the look of the 
Marchionefs of Alcine, whom I handed yefieiday out 
pf the opera. 'I'hey ciy up the figure of the Countefs 
of Flavcll, whom I am to fup with this evening ; but 
there is no compariibn between her perlbn and this 
lady's ; and though I am the intimate friend of the 
young Madam de filanesi, who paH'es for the beauty of 
the day, 1 will lay a tlioufaiRl to one that your friend 
will cclipfe her when Ihc comes out into the world.’ 

While VoJny fpoke thus, Angelica viewed him with 
eyes of pity. ‘ Sir,' faid fiie to him, ‘ you can have 
no doubt but your praifes arc inllilts ; for know, 
that the firlt lentimem that a virtuoSs woman ought 
to infpire is, the fear of wounding her modudy, and 
that it is not permitted to praiie without referve any but 
perlbiis without lhame.’ — ‘ There are tranfpoits of fur- 
prize which we cannot mafier,’ replied Volny, a little 
cpnfufed. • ‘ When reipefl accompanies them, it pre- 
vents them from breaking out. But I fee that I amift 
;my friend in appearing offended with your addrefs to 
me : 1 will conlble her,. and put you at your eafe. Beau- 
tiful or not, I am fo little vain of an endowment with 
which we are very often contemptible, that I give youT 
leave to fay whatever you pleafe before me; I will not 
have the vanity to blumat your prailes.’ — ‘ One muft be 
well accuftomed,’ faid Volny, ‘ to be beautiful, ani 
greatly I'uperior to that advantage, to fpeak of it with 
fo much negligence. As for me, I cannot perfuade roy- 
c felf* 
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feif thst beauty is fo contemptible j but (ince yoj^'ake 
the homages that are paid it lb ill, we mult adore it iii^ 
iilence.'* From that moment he talked of nothin^but 
himielf, his horfes, his friends, his flippers and his in- 
^ trigues. Lucy, who had her eyes on Angelica, faw 
Mritli grief that all this prejudiced Volny in hsrr opinion. 

It is pity,’ faid Angelica, when he was withdrawn, 

* it is a ^eat pity that they have fpoiled him io early !* 

< Confefs, however,* faid fluey, ‘ that he is made up of 
graces.* — ‘ And of follies, my dear fiiend.’— * He will 
correA them.’ — < No, for that abfurditv fucceeds at his 
age, and we are never dii poled to corrcci; ourlelves of a 
fault which pleafes.*— < But he has feen you, he will 
love you ; and if he loves you, he will become wife.’— 

* You do not doubt that 1 wilh it ; but I am far troni 
hoping it.’ 

Volny did not doubt that he had made a complcat 
conqued. * My lifter was right,' liiLl he, < her friend 
is handfome! a little linguhir, but her dilpofiiion is only 
the more lively for it. The only thing wanting in her 
is birth : my mother will have me marry ibme young 
woman of quality. Let us vifit her, however; this 
girl refcmbles nothing that wc have in the great world, 
and (he has at lead fuHicient charms to amufe one.* 


He want, therefore, to fee his filler again, and with 
her he again faw Angelica. ‘ What have 1 done to you,* 
faid he to Lucy, ‘ that you have diftui bed my repofe ? 
I was foeafy! 1 amuied mylclf fo cleverly betore I faw 
your dangerous friend ! — Ah, Madcmoilellea how infi* 
pid is the world, and it’s^ amufenients, how cold ro a 
heart taken up with you ! Who would have told me that 
I (liould have been jealous of my (ifter P Mixed with the 
moft brilliant company, folicited by all the pleafiires, who 
Tould believe it ? Yes, 1 wifti to be in her place ; (he 
fees you continually, tells you that (he loves you, and 
hears you fay that you love her.’— ‘ You have realbn to 
^yvy my hanpinefs ; but, Volny, if you pleafed, yours 
would be ftili moredefervingof envy.* At theie words 
Angelica blu(hed. * O Heaven, filler ! what do I hear 
* £e a #‘l,hav« 
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‘ I HVjjfe faid too much.’ — ‘ No, my dear Lucy, iii.vir« 
tuous ientiments there is nothing to be concealed. Your 
iilier widies that Heaven may have deftined us 'for each 
other, and 1 cannot bdit be (mliged to her. Nay, more j 
1 flatter myl'elf with being born to make a good man . 
happy, and you might bQrf;uch a man as my hufband 
ought to be : you need only relemhle your ritter.> — 

* If that be all, I am happy ; for they flatter me that I 
am very like her.’— ‘True, they flatter you j but I, 
who never flatter, aflure you it is no fuch thing. My 
Lucy is not vain either of the graces of her underftand- 
ing, or her figure.’—^ Ah ! 1 proteft, now, that no- 
body in the world is lefs vain than I ; and if I have 
merit, I know nothing of it.’— Nothing is more Am- 
ple than Lucy’s manners ; (he is Nature itfelf in all 
her candour. See if in her behaviour, her languan, 
her gefture, there is any thing aft'ef^ed, any thing (tu- 
dkd:'— <Shc is like me: mr the fake of avoiding 
afll'^lation, 1 often fall into negligence ; I am told of it 
every day * Lucy makes no preteniions to an^ thing s 
wiiolly taken up with the recommendation of others, 
herlHf is the only peribn Ihc forgets.’—* And I, what- 
ever talent's Nature may have given me, do they fee me 
vain of them, or prefumc upon them ? All the world 
Jhys> that 1 excel in every ciicumflancc of the agceeable; 

1 alone never mention it. Ah, if it be modefly and 
iiinplicity which you love in my filter, I am very fure 
that you will love me : thefc are-my favourite viitues.’ 

* Would , they were,’ laid Angelica. * However, if 
you have any defign of ever pleailng me, 1 advife you 
to examine yountlf moie clofely.’ 

* You have given him,’ faid Lucy, * a Icflcn which 
he will not forget.’-—* No j for he has forgot it already.’ 
Angelica was in the right. Ail that he had drawn from* 
their converfation was, that the liked him, and that (he 
would be very glad to be his wife. * With what frank- 
nefs,* laid he, * did (he make the declaration tome I how 
well that candour becomes beauty 1’ Whethervanity or 
paflionj be was really moved by it ; but this growing paf- 
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fion, -if it was one, had no effedl upon his maij/ers. 
Intoxicated with tjie incenie of his flatterers, agreeably ^ 
. deceived by a young enchantrels, he forgot that J^iey 
' ibid him the pains which they toolt'to pleafe liim ; and 
Xiis vanity, carefled by the Pleahires, fmiled carelefsly 
«pon them. This voluptuo^ls 1'oftnei‘s is the inoft fatal 
laiijjgior into whiclva young man can be plunged. Every 
thing, except that, is painful to him } the flighted du- 
ties are fatiguing; decorums the lead audcre, dull and 
troublelbme ; he is not at his eafe, but in that date of 
indolence and liberty, where every tiling obeys him, no- 
thing condrains him. 

Sometimes the image of Angelica prelented itfelf to 
him like a dream. * She is charming,' faid he; * but 
what fliall I do with her ? Nothing is more inconve- 
nient than a delicate and faithful wife to a hulbai^d who 
is not To. My father would exiiefl that I fliould live 
only for my wife. There would be love, jealouly, re- 
proaches, tears; horrible? However, I will fee her 
again.' Lucy came alone this time. ‘ Well, how 
does flie like me ‘A great deal too well.’— ‘ I 
thought fo.'— ‘ Too well as to figure. That advan- 
tage makes you neglecf, Ihe fays, more amiable quali- 
ties, which you would dand in need of without it.’-— 

* This Angelica of yours moralizes a little, and it is 
pity. Tell her that nothing is more dull, and that i'o 
pretty a mouth as her's is not made to talk reafon.*— 

• It is not die,’ faid Lucy, ‘ it is you whom I would 
correft.*-.-‘ And of what, pray ; of loving pleRfure, and 
every thing that infpires itj?’— Plcafure! is there one 
more pure than that of poflefling the heart of a virtuous 
and beautiful woman ; of loving, and being loved ? I be- 
lieve that you are ade^lionate. Angelica has fenfibi- 
lity ; every thing that belongs to me is dear to her, 
but— — ' * But die is very cliflicult, and what is it 
flie requires ?' — ‘ Morals.' — * Morals at my age, and 
who has told her that I have none ?' — ‘ I don't know, 
but flie has conceived a prejudice againd you that grieves 
Die.'— < Ah, 1 will bring her to herfelf again. Bring 

Ec j # her 
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her\ me fiftcr! bring her to me the iirll time that I 
"'come to iee you. It is to no pui-pofe that men ai‘e dif- 
creef/ faid he, as lie was going away $ * women can- 
nothefilentj and wi^ whatever care I conceal my in-/ 
trigues, the I'ecret will out. But what hurt does that 
do me? If Angelica \^1 have a hufliand who Ktj 
always been chaite, ihe has nothlng*to do hut to n'ariy 
a fool or a child. Am I obliged to be faithful to a wire 
that is to be ? Oh ! I will make her iee the folly of 
her notions.’ She appeared, and he was himfelf veiy 
iniich humbled, very much confounded, when he heard 
her fpeak with the eloquence of virtue and reafon on 
the (hanie and danger of vice. * Can you think, Sir,’ 
faid fhe to him, after having let him treat as Aightly 
as he pleafed the principles of good morals ; ' can you 
think without blufhing, on the union of a pure and 
chade foul with one tarnifhed and profaned by the molt 
unworthy of all inclinations ? Of what value in your 
eyes would a heart be, deb^ed by the vices of which 
you are vain ? and do you think us lefs fenfible than 
yourfelf to the charms of virtue, modefty, and inno- 
cence? You have given yourfelf a dii'penfation from 
thofe laws which you have impofed upon us i but Na- 
ture and Reafon are more equitable than you. For me^ 
I will never believe that a man can dare to Iove*me while 
he loves things that are fcandalous ; and if he has had 
the misfoitune to be unworthy of me before knowing 
me, it is by the pains he fliall take I o wipe away that ble- 
inifli that^*! lltall fee whether I ought to forget it.* Volny 
wanted to make her underftand, that by changing con- 
dition we changed our condufl j that love, virtue, beauty 
had iiuniberlels rights over a foul : and that the frivo- 
lous and tranfient pleafures which had before occupied 
that indolent foul, would difappear before an objeft 
more dear and more worthy to polTefs it. * Have you 
faith. Sir,’ faid (he, ^ in thefe liidden revolutions : do 
you know that they fuppofe a foul naturally delicite 
and noble ? that there are very few of this temper, and 
that it is not a good prefage of the change which yc^ 
* promife^ 
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protinfci to wait in the very bofom of vice, themoynent 
of becomin|[ virtuous all on a fudden.* 

Volny, lurprized and confounded at this ferious Jan- 
^uage, contented himfelf with telfing her, that in all 
This he flattered himlelf there was nothing perfonal. 
H Pardon me,' faid Angelica,*' 1 have heard much talk 
of Wu; I am befifles pretty well acquainted with the 
way bf life of the young men of faftiion : you are rich, 
of very extenfive acquaintance; and, unlefs by a kind 
of prodigy, you muif be more irregular than another. 
But the opinion which I have of you ought not to clil- 
courage you. You think you love me; I wifli it : that 
perhaps will give you refolution and force to become 
a valuable man. You have a fine example; a father, 
who, without all the accomplilhments which ^ou are 
fet off with, has acquired, by talents ufeful to his coun- 
try and himfelf, the highefl reputation. There, now, 
is what 1 call an uncommon man ; and when you fliall 
become worthy of him, Ilftiall be proud of being wor- 
thy of you.* 

This difcourfe had thrown Volny into ferious reflec- 
tions; but his friends came to draw him out of them. 
He was expefled at a delicious flipper, at which Fa- 
time, Doris, and Chloe, were to aflift. Their merriment 
was lively and brilliant, and if Volny *8 heart did not 
give itfelf up to it, at lead his fenfes did. 

We may eafily judge, that in this polite circle a feri- 
ous engagement paffed for the highefl extravagance. 
• When a perfon*s fortune is concerned,' faid'^hey, ‘ it 
is time enough, we refolve gn it $ but can a young man, 
bom to a great fortune; can fuch a one be fool enough, 
or mad enough to forge himfelf a chain ? if he cloes not 
{ove hit wife, (he is a burden which he wantonly impofes 
upon himfelf ; and if he loves her, what a fad method of 
pleafing himfelf is that of being her hufband ? Is there 
in all the world a more ridiculous creature than a loving 
htiiband } Suppoie, alfo, that this fliould fucceed, what 
then > They are pieafed for fix months, to be liull all 
f^eir lives. Ah, my dear Volny I no marriage: you 

would 
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wouU be a loft man. If you have a fancy for any hooeft 
^girl, wait till another marries her; they always come 
round to us fooner or later* and you will be happy in your , 
turn.' Would one MUeve that this unthinking young^ 
man thought thefe reflections ve^ wife. * And yetr 
only lee,* laid he, * what^pire virtue and beauty hs^ 
over a foul, (iiice they make it forget the care ol^s 
repofe, and the value of its liberty. 

He would fain not have l^n Angelica again ; but he 
was not well with himfelf, when he had pafted a few 
days without feeing her. Such, neverthelefs is the at- 
traction of libertiiiifm, that on quitting that adorable 
young lady, penetrated, raviflied, enclianted with her 
wiidom and her charms, he plunged himfelf again into 
the diflipations of which flie had made him afhamed. 

It is polfible that it can be a happinefs to a fon to lofe 
his mother. Volny, at the death of his, thought he faw 
the fource of all his foolilh expences dried up ; but it did 
not even come into his heafl to renounce thofe things 
which had engaged him in them ; and the only care 
with which he was taken up, was to lupply the means 
which he had loft to fupport them. Being the only (bn 
of fo rich a father, he could not fail to be rich in his 
turn; and a young man flnds at Paris a pernicious fa- 
cility of anticipating his fortune. Timantes? now on 
his decline, wanted to repofe himftlf from his long fa- 
tigues, and to engage his fon to take his place. * Sir,' 
faid the young man to him, * I do not think mylelf 
born for that. — « Well, my (bn, would you rather take 
the profelfion of aims ?*— * My inclination is not that 
way, and my birth does not oblige me to it.' — * The 
law, without doubt, pleafes you bettter .' — * Oh, not 
at all ! I have an invincible averflon for the law.'— 

* What will you be then ?'— * My mother had views olF 
an office which confers nobility, which requires no 
duty, and might be difcharged at Paris.* — < I under- 
ftand you, my fon ; I will think of it : an excellent vo- 
cation t— Oh, I fee,’ faki the good man in himfelf, ^ that 
you would live u idle life} but I will hinder you if I 
• can; 
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can. An office which confers nobility, and requires4o 
duty i very convenient. And why fliould I ftill wear 
>inyrelf out with labour and inquietude ? Let me re* 
jSofe, let me have no other cam than that which I have 
taken up rather too late, the care of obferving the con* 
duA of a ion who promifes ni nothing but forrow; 
for h*;^who loves idl^^nei's, loves the vices of which idle- 
nefs is^e mother.' 

Buy what was the affli£lion of Timantes, when he 
learnta that his Ion, intoxicated with pride, and plunged 
in libertinifm, gave into all kinds of irregutarities j 
that he had miftrefles and flatterers ; that he gave (hews 
and entertainments, and that he played at a rate Aifli- 
cient to ruin him. Mt is my fault,' faid Timantes, 
• and 1 muft repair it; but how? the habit is con* 
tradfed : the relilh for vice has made great piogrefs. 
Shall 1 conflrain this young man ? He will efen^je me. 
Shall 1 disavow his exptnees and debts ? That would be 
diflionouring myfelt ; it would be extinguifhing in his 
abafed foul the very feeds of bonefty. To (hut him up 
is ftill worfe : thank Heaven ! he is not come to that 
pafs, as to merit that the laws (hould deprive him of 
the natural right of freedom ; and there are none hut 
unnatural paicnts who would be feverer towaids their 
children than the laws. In the mean time he is running 
on to his ruin ; what fliall I do to draw him from the 
precipice on which I lee him ? Let us go back to the 
Iburce of the evil. My riches have turned his head; 
born of a father without fortune, he had been lijcc ano- 
ther^ modeft, laborious, and prudent: the remedy is 
eafy^ and my courle is taken.^ 

Timantes began from that time to fettle his wealth 
in fuch a manner as that it (hould be detached, inde- 
petident, and free. Excepting his eftate of Volny and 
his town-hoiife, his fortune was all in his porte-folio, 
and he took care to adjuft matters with all his corre- 
IpoQdents. Things being thus difpofed, he jeturns 
home one day in confternation. His ion and his friends 
who waited his comingi to feat themfdves at table, 

• , were 
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(truck with his dejection. One of them copld not 
remin from alking him the caufe. * You (hall know 
faid he : * let ui moke a little ha(te» if you pleafe, ' 
to dine ; I am taken up with ferious affairs.* They 
dined In profound filence$ and Timantes, at their 
getting up from table, t'Jiving taken leave of his guefts^ 
(hut himielf up with his Ton. * Veiny,* faid he tp him, 

* I have bad news to tell you, but you muft /upport 
your misfortune with courage. My child, I ^ ru- 
ined I Two-thirds of my mrtune are juft taket^ on 
board two vefTels ; and the diftioneft^^of a perfon w*aom 
I trufted has deprived me of half the reft. The define 
of leaving you a large fortune has undone me $ happily, 

I owe but little, and out of the remains of my fortune 
I (hall fave my eftate of Volny, which is worth twenty 
thoiifand livres a year : on that we (hall be able to live. 
It is a terrible blow, but you are young, and you may 
rife under it. I have not rendered myfelf unworthy 
the confidence of my conrefpondents ; my name wifi 
perhaps ftill retain fome credit in Europe ; but I am • 
too old to begin anew, and you muft repair the mif- 
fortunes of your father. 1 let out in greater difficul- 
ties than you will do } and with probity, labour, and 
my inftru&ions, it is eafy for you to go fartlier than 1 
have done.' • 

The fituation of a traveller, at whofe feet the thun- 
der has juft fallen, is not to be compared to that of 
Volny. « What, my father, ruined withtmt refourcei* 
— < Yqu, my fon, are the only refource left me, and I 
have no lon^r any hope but in you. Go, confult 
yourfelf, and leave me to take the meafures fuitable to 
our misfortune.* 

The news was foon made public. The houfe at 
Paris was let ; the equipages fold ; a plain coach,* a 
decent lodging, a frugal table, a family of fervants 
fuitable to the neceffities of a prudent way of living $ 
every thing proclaimed this reverie of fortune, and (jt is 
unncceflary to fay that the^ number of Timantes'a 
friends diminUhed confiderably, Thofe , 
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Thoft of Volny were touched with his accidefii. 
* What is the matter V faid . one ; < they tell me yeur 
'iather is ruined It is too true.'---* What a folly I 
‘You Have your little box, then, no longer?’ — * AlaTl 
no.’ — V* I am very foiTy for^i I Reckoned to have 
gone there to fupper to-morro^.* Another accolted 
him, and faid, < Te^ me a little how this is$ your 
fortune, ts entirely ruined ?* — * It is at lead reduc^ to 
a very/iinall matter.’ — « You have a vei7 filly father 
of y^r own! Why the devil did he meddle? you 
woulekjiave been ruined yoiirfelf well enough without 
him^*-•^>I am quite diftrafted,’ faid a third; * they 
tell me that you have fold your fine horfes ?’ — * Alas f 

yes.* * If 1 had known it, 1 would have bought 

them. What a fellow you are! you never think of 
your friends.’— ‘ I was taken up with* more ferious 
;ifFairs.*— < With your little raiftrefs, was not it ? You 
will have her no longer on your own account ; but you 
will always be good friends : ^ke comfort, I know flie 
loves you ; (he will behave well.’ Some of them faid 
to him as they went along, * Adieu, Volny !’ and all 
the red fliunned him. 

As to his midrefs, whom he had enriched, (he was 
fo' adli£led that (he had not the courage to fee him 
again. * Sjjare me,’ writ (he to him ; ‘ you know my 
fenfibility ; the fight cf you would make too grievous 
^an impreflion on me : I And myielf unable to fupport 
it.' It was then, his foul pierced both by the cold 
flights of his friends, and the unworthy defertion af his 
midrefs, that Volny, for the flrd time, favv the veil fall 
which he had over his eyes. • Where have I been ?’ 
faid he ; < what have I done ? how was I going to 
fpend my life ? Ah! what’ reproaches have I not meri- 
tedf what wrongs have I not to repair? Let me go 
and fee my fider,’ added he ; for he had not the courage 
to fay, * Let me go and fee Angelica.* 

Lucy was overwhelmed with the news which her fa- 
ther had told jud her. * It is not for mvfelf,’ faid (he ; 

< 1 am content; and to be happy far from the world, 

* >but 
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biK little is neceflTary ; but you^ my fatheri but Volny !* 
...< What would you have^ daughter ? I w^s not born 
hi the opulence wherein I have leen myfelf. If my fon 
is prudent, he will ftill have riches enough; if not, 
he will have too much.' Lucy’s grief redoubled on 
feeing her brother. * fliave not the courage to confole 
you,* faid flie j * but I go to call to my ailift^ce our 
wife and alFe£fionate Angelica.’— ‘ Oh! no, After; I 
have not defervcd her interefting herfelf in my i^row ! 
when I might have done her honour by facrific^ it 
was then that I ftiould have rendered myi'elf yorthy 
of her efteem and pity : now, that every one*abandons 
me, my return, though humiliating to me, has nothing 
flattering in it for her.’ While he was fpeaking thus, 
Angelica came of her own accord, and with the moll 
touching air teftified to him all her fenfibility for his 
lofs. < It is a great misfortune for your father,' added 
(he ; * it is fo too for this dear girl ; but it is perhaps 
a happinefs for you. If would be cruel to afflift you 
by reproaches, when we owe you confolations ; but 
you may draw from the lofs of your wealth bleftin^s 
more valuable than that wealth itfelf.*— < I abufed it. 
Heaven punifhes me for it, but punilhes me too cruelly 
in depriving me of the hope of being hers whom I 
love. I was young ; and I dare believe th'at, without 
this defperate lelTon, time, love, and reafon, would",, 
have rendered me lefs unworthy of you.'— < I fte you 
deje£fed,’ faid fhe to him ; < it is no longer from pre- 
fumprion, it is from defpondency that wepnift preferve 
you, and what would nave been dangerous to confefs 
to you in prorperity, you ftand in need of knowing in 
adverftty. Whether it was not poffible for me to think 
ill of the brother of my friend, or whether it wa^ that 
you yourfelf .had infpired me with that prepofleAion 
which does not liften to reafon, I thought I difclrned in 
you, amidft all the errors and vices of your age, a dif- 
polition at bottom naturally good. Happily your pad 
errors have nothing (hameml in the eyes of the world s ,, 
the path of honour and virtue U open to you, and it is 
® iflorc 
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more.eary for you than ever to become fuch as I ilThh. 
As to fortune, the reverfe which you have experienced 
is overwlielming. I fhali not make you a panegyrick 
upon mediocrity : when we have khown ourielves nch, 
is humiliating, it is hard, to ceale to be fo: but the 
rai is not without remedy. •Conform yourfelf to your 
prelcnt iituation ; txnerge out of that indolent Ibftnefs in 
whtcjt you have been plunged y let the love of labour 
take,^lace of the taile fur diflipation } do all that depends 
oiV'yourfelf, if you love me, in order to re-eifablilh be- 
us that equality of fortune required in marriage. 
My fdiiher, who loves me, and who would not have me 
unhappy, will allow me, 1 hope the liberty of waiting 
for you. If in fix years your fortune is re-eftahlilhed, 
.or on the point of being re-eltabiiflied, all the obltacies 
will be fmoothed ; if, with prudence, frugality, and la- 
bour, you have the misfortune not to fucceed, I require 
then of you, in the room of all riches, only to have con- 
fideration of your conditionf I am an only daughter very 
rich myfelf 5 I will caft myfelf at my father's feet, and 
obtain his perminion to indemnify a valuable man for 
the injuftice of Fortune.* Lucy could no longer refrain 
from embracing Angelica. * Ah, how juftly art thou 
named!' laid ?he-to her; * there is nothing but a hea- 
venly fph'it that could be capable of fo much virtue.* 
, Voiny, on his fide, in the tendemefs and refpeft with 

( which he was feized^ applied his mouth, as he threw 
biinlelf down, on the bar of the grate which Angelica's 
hand had touched. < Mademoifelle,' faid h« to her, 
* you render my misfortune dear to me ; and I am going 
to employ my whole life to merit, if tt be poflible, the 
favours with which you overwhelm roe. Permit me to 
come often, to derive from you the courage, the pru- 
dence, and the virtue, which 1 have need of in oixler 
to deferve you.' 

He retired, not fuch as heretofore, vain and full of 
himielf ; but humbled, confounded, at having fo little 
known the value of the luoft noble heart that Heaven 
had ever formed. He enters his father's clofct, * Your 
F f ofoitune 
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fortl^e IS changed,' faid he, * but your fbn is ftiUjnm 
> fo ; and 1 hope that one day you will bleis Heaven for 
the^reverfe which reftores me to my duty and tb myfelf. 
Condefcend ,to inftrOft and to direct me t diligent, la- 
borious, and docile, I am going to be the Tupport an^ 
confolation of your old age, a^ you mav dirpofe pi 
me.' The good man, tranfported, «diflembled his j(jy» 
and contented himfelf with commending fuch good dil^ 
pofitions. He prefented his fon to his correfpondl^ts* 
and demanded in his behalf their friendlhip and cm* 
dence. We pity, above all, unfortunate perfons 
we efteem ; and each of them, touched with the jifsw- 
tunes of this gallant man, made it a point to confole him* 

Volny, who relumed the name of Timaiites, had 
but few difficulties to encounter in his firft operations s 
his dexterity, which at firft was purely his father's^ 
but which ibon after became aflually his own, made 
his credit vifibly increafe. The moments of relaxa- 
tion, which his father obliged him to take, he paffixl 
with Angelica, and he felt a fenfible pleafure in telling 
her his progrelk. Angelica, who attributed partly to 
herfelf the wonderful change in her lover, enjoyed her 
own influence with the double fatisfafiion of love and 
friendlhip. Lucy was in adoration of her, and ceafed 
not to give her thanks for the happinefs wbich^flie had 
procure them. 

One day that her father came to fee her, and teftified 
his fatisfafiion at the confolation which his Ton gave 
him, * 1^ you know,' faid Lucy, * to whom we are 
indebted for this i-eformation ? to the moft* beautiful, 
and moft virtuous perfon breathing, to the only daugh- 
ter of Alcimon, my companion and friend.* She then 
related to him all that had pafled. < You melt me,* 
faid the good man j * I muft know this charming girl.* 
Angelica came, and received the commendations of 
Timantes with a modefty which ftill heightened her 
beauty. * Sir,' faid (he* to him, * I depend a 
ther $ but it is true, that if he has the goodnefs to tdlm 
me feQ dirpoie of rnyfelf, and that you are fatisfied widi 

you# 
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jowfint I ihatl take a pride in becoming yonr ddjlgh- 
ter. Myfrtendniip for Lucy inipired ute the Hr ft 

dcHre or it $ my rclpe^ for yourfelf ftill adds to it : 

f rery misfortunes have onlydfiade me interefHny- 
fore in every thing that could make you amends 
sm $ and if the co^u£^f your Ton is fuch as you 
and I dcfire,* whether he be rich or not, the moft 
rable and the moft agreeable ufe I can make of 
my fortune, is to ftiare it with him.' At this dif- 
cqrjirfe the old man was very near letting his fecret 
elHpe him ; but he had the prudence to contain him- 
felf. ' < I did not think, Madam,' faid he, ‘ that it was 
poftible to increafe, in the foul of a father, the defire of 
leeing his Ton a wife and virtuous man ; but you add a 
new intereft to that of paternal love : I do not know 
what Heaven will do with us ; but in all the fituations 


of life, and till my laft breath, be aflured of my grati- 
tude !’ 

* That you ihould not have conHdcd to me,* faid he 
on feeing his Ton again, < the follies of your youth, I 
am but little furprized, and 1 pardon you for it j but 
why conceal from me a virtuous inclination ? Why not 
confefs to your father your love for Angelica, the 
daughter of my old friend ?' — ‘ Alas !’ faid the young 
man, < have you ipt misfortunes enough of your own, 
without affli6ling you with my Torrows ? And who 
has revealed my Iccret to you?' — ‘ Your fifter 5 Ange- 
lica herfelf : I am charmed with her, 1 am in love with 


her, and I wlfti flic was my daughter.' — * A||, I wifli 
lb too! but how fuperior is her fortune to mine !' — * In 
time you may come near it. Vifit this lovely girl 
ollcn.'— * 1 vifit only her ; ami I have no other ambi- 


tion in the world, tlian to be worthy of her and of 


you.' 

Timantes felt an inexpreflTible fatisfa^llon at feeing 
daily the fuccels of the trial which he had put him to. 

had the firmnefs to let him apply himlelf for Hve 
whole years, without relaxation, to the re eftablifliing 
of hit fortune, detached from the world, and dividing 
F f a his 
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lus^’lfe between his compting-houfe ind AogelicaV 
to parlour. At length, I'eeing his refonnation become 
habit, and all the old feeds of vice extirpated, *he went 
to vifit Alcimon. ^tMy old friend,* faid he, « yoit 
have, they tell me, a charming daughter,; I come toi 
propole for her an agreeab^ partner in point of condi/ 
tion, and advantageous in point of i^rtune .* — * L' m 
obliged ro you,* laid Alcimon; < but 1 tell you btrore- 
hand, that 1 would have a perlbn of the lame oondition 
with myfelf, and who.Yi^puld take a pride in calling me 
his father ; I have not laboured ail my life to give p^iy 
daughter a hulband who may be afliamtd of 
* The perfon I propole,* faid Timantcs, ‘ is precifely 
fuch a one as you like. He is rich, he is honeft, he 
will always refpc6l you.’ — * What is he ‘ 1 cannot 
tell you but at my own lioule, where I invite you to 
come and renew, over a bottle, a friendlhip of forty 
years. Do me the favour to bring ilngclica there. 
My daughter who is her cpmpanion in the convent, 
ihall have the honour of accompanying her ; you Ihali 
both of you fee the young man who demands her ; and 
to put you mure at your eafe, he (hall not know himlLlf 
that 1 have fpoken to you a Wit him.* The day ap- 
pointed, Alcimon and Timantes go and fetch Angelica 
and Lucy ; they arrive, they prepare to fit dow^n at 
table ; they fend word to the Ion, who, bufied in his 
office, expeffed nothing lefs than the happinefs which 
was preparing for him. He enters ; what is his fur- 
prize! Angelica there! Angelica with her father! 
What was he to think, what to hope, from this un- 
forefeen rendezvous I Why had they nude a feciet of it 
to him ? Every thing feems to proclaim his happinefs 
to him, but his happinefs is not probable. In this 
conlufion of thoughts he loft the ufe of his fenfes. A* 
fudden giddinefs fpread a cloud over his eyes ; he wanted 
to fpeak, his voice failed him, and a low bow alon^ 

' exprefled to the father and the daughter how much he 
was moved with the honour his father and he received. 
His lifter, who came to throw herfelf into his arms, 
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gavellifii time to recover trom his confudon. Ncvt-r 
was cimbrace fo tender. He thought he held in his bo- 
Ibm Angelica with Lucy, and could not fepai'ate 

S f from her. 

table, Timantes difpl^yed an alacrity at which 
company wgre lurprized. Aicinion, prepoATelTed 
demand which he had made him> and impa- 
tient ti^ee the young man whom he propofed arrive, 
freely gave himlelf up to the pleafute of nnding him- 
feif again with his old friend $ he had even the kind- 
neis to enter into converfation with the young Ti- 
mantes? ‘ I fee,' faid he to him, < that you are tlie 
comfort of your father. People talk of your applica- 
tion to budnefs and your talents with great commenda- 
tions; and fuch is the advantage of your condition, 
that a fendble and honeft man cannot fail olTuccefs.' — 
* Ah, my friend,* replied the old Timantes, * it re- 
quires a great deal of time to make one's fortune, and 
very little to ruin it ! What a pity not to have mine 
to offer you ! Inftcad of propofing to you a Granger as 
a hufband to this amiable young lady, I Ihould have 
folicited that happinei's for my Ton.' — * 1 fhould have 

preferred him to every body clfe,’ faid Alcimon. 

• IndeeiV.’— Aye, indeed. But you know where one 
is liable to have a numerous family, there flioukl be 
wherewithal to fupport it.’— ‘ If it depends only on 
that,* faid Timantes, * the cafe is not defperatc, and 
vre may come to an agreement.* On faying thefe 
words he rofe from table, and leturning th? moment 
nfter, ‘ There,’ faid he, ^ fee, there is my porte-fo)io : 
it is yet pretty well ftirniflied and obferving Alci- 
n)on*8 furprize ; * know,' added he, * that my ruin is 
ail a fi6Iion. This young man had been fpoiled by 
the notion that he was born rich : 1 knew no better 
method to reform him, than to make him belief that I 
was mined. This feint has fucceeded : he is now in 
a*good way ; I am even certain that he has no defire to 
rebpre again into the errors of his youth, and it is 
time to trull him.— Yes, my Ton, I have all the wealth 
^ Ffj • Ihad 
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1 had, augmented by five years favings, and the'frui^ 

of your labour It is for him, therefore,* faid he to 

his friend, ‘ that I ^demand Angelica; and if there 
be occafion for any new motive to engage you to grariL'' 
her to me, I will confefa to you that he has feen hff 
at the convent, that he has conceived for her the jAll 
tender love, and that this love has done more t^d^ ill 
fortune itfelf towards attaching him to his^utics.* 
While Timantes did but found the dirpofiiion of An- 
gelica's father, fiic herfelf, her friend, and her lover, 
had felt only the emotion and anxiety of hope and fear; 
but at fight of the port-folio, at the news that Ti- 
mantes's ruin was but a feint, at the demand which 
he made himfelf of Angelica's hand for his fon, Lucy, 
all wild and befide herfelf, fiew into the arms of her 
father; the young Timantes, (fill more con fufed, fell 
at Alcimon's knees; and Angelica, her countenance 
overfpread v»ith palenei's, had not the power to lift up 
her eyes. Alcimon railed the young man with his 
embraces; and turning towards the old Timantes, 

* My friend,* faid he to him, * when we would con- 
trive an agreeable furprizc, we mult take inllru£tion 
from you. Come, you are a good father; and your 
fon deieives to be happy.* 

THE SYLPH-HUSBAND. 

< A VOID the fnares of men,* we are perpetually fay- 
ing to young women. ‘ Avoid the l'edu£tions of 
women, *^ we are perpetually faying to young men. Do 
we think we aie following the plan of Nature, by 
making one fex the enemy of the other? Are they 
foimed only to hint each other? Are they deftined to 
fly one another? And what would be the fruits of theQ^ 
le/Tons if both fexes Hiould take them literally ? 

When Elifa quitted the convent to go to the altar to 
efpoufe the Marquis De Volange, (he was thoroughly 
perl'uaded that, next to a lover, the moft dangerefbs 
being in nature was a hu(})and. Brought up by one of 
thole rccluie devotees, whole melancholy imagination 
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mints to itfelf all objc6ls in black, Ihe faw nothiiTg for 
tier in the world but rocks, and nothing but fnares in 
marriage. Her foul, naturally delicate and timid, was 
immediately biased by feai’i and age had not yet ^ven 
^ her feni'es the happy power of conquering the al'cen- 
ot opinion. Thus ev?ry thing in marriage was 
toi*- humiliating* and painful. The firft afliduities of 
her heVJ^and, far tVom encouraging her, alarmed her 
the mure. * It is thus,' fatd Ihe, * tfiat the men 
cover with flowers the chains of our flavery. Flattery 
crowns the victim j Pride loon prepares to facriflee it. 
He corrfults my defiivs now, inoider to oppole them 
eternally hereafter. He would penetrate into my heart, 
in Older (o unfold all its recelfes ; and if he difeovers 
any foible in me, it is by that very foible that he will 
take care to humble me with more advantage. Let us 
guard ourfelves well againfl the fnares which they ipread 
tor us !* 

It is eafy to fgrefee the bitternefs and coldncfs which 
this unhappy prejudice created on the fide of Klifa in 
their moft intimate commerce. Volange perceived the 
repugnance which (he had for him. He would have 
endeavoured to have conquered it, had he guefled the 
caufe ; but the perfuafion that he was hated difeou- 
raged lum ; and in loling the hope of plea ling, it was 
natural enough for him to lofe the endeavour. 

His fituation was the more painful, as it was quite 
appofite to his charattcr. Volange was gaiety, gal* 
lantry, compUifance itielf. He had confidered his 
marriage as a jolly feflival, rather than a ferious affair. 
He had taken a wife yodng and handfonie, as we 
chufe a divinity, in order to raife altars to her. < The 
yvorld will adore her,' laid he; ^ I (hall lead her thither 
in triumph. 1 (hall have a thoufand rivals ; fomuch 
the better ! I fliall ecliple them all by my affiduities, 
my* vows, and my homages j and the inouietude ever 
afracbed to jealoiily, delicate and timid, mall preferve 
the lover of Elila, from the negligcncics of the kuf. 
hand.' The 
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i^e impatient and difdainful coldnefs of hl8>fidf€ 
deftroyed this illufion. The more he was in tpve with 
heir, the more he was hurt by the diftance which ihe 
oblervcd towards h^hn $ and that love (b tender and (b 
pure, which would have formed his happinefs, wm 
likely to be his torment.* But an innocent aitific^j^ 
whicli chance gave him the fii-ft idea^ re-eftabliihd|min 
in all his rights. , 

The fenfibility of the foul muft exert itfelf ; and if it 
has not a real obje£l, it creates a fantaftic one. Elifa't 
repugnance was founded in a fettled notion, that there 
was nothing in nature worthy to attach her. 'But ihe 
had found in fi6fion fomething to engage, to move, to 
melt her. The table of the Sylphs was in vogue. Some 
of thofe romances, in which is reprefented the delicious 
commerce of thofe fpirits with mortals, had fallen into 
her hands j and theie brilliant chimeras had in her eyes 
all the charms of truth. 


In ihort, Elil'a believed ill Sylphs, and burned with 
the dcfire of having one. We muft be able at leaft to 
form to ourfelves fome notion of what we detii e; and it 
is not eafy to form a notion of a fpirit. Elifa had been 
obliged to attribute all the features of a man to the 
fylph which (he defired. But for the manfion of a ce- 
leftial foul, Die had compofed a body at pleafure ; a 
(hape, elegant and noble : a Bgure, animated, intereft- 
ing, ingenious j a complexion, of a bloom and figure 
worthy of the lylph that prefides over the morning liar | 
eyes finey blue, and Unguifiiing ; and 1 know not what 
of aerial in all the graces of his perfon. To all this 
Die had fuper-added a vefture, the lighteft imaginable, 
formed of ribbands, colours the moft tender, a tiflue os 
fiJk, almoft tranfparent, in which the Zephyrs fportedi 
two wings like thofe of Cupid, of whom this beautiful 
fylpli was the image : fuch was the chimera of Elifa { 
and her heart, fubdued by her iibagination, figbed ifter 
her own fi^ton. • 


It is natural for our moft familiar and moft lively 

ideas 
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Ideas 10 recur in deep : and the di-eams of Elifa i^on 
peribaded her that her chimera had fome reality. 

Volang^, very fine that he was not beloved by his 
^ife, had in vain obferved her wirfi the eyes ot -^a- 
k^ly i he faw her with her own fex gay and gentle, 
cd^aiid affable, and fonietimes even with an air of 
tVie^iliip I but no man had yet met with fuch a recep- 
tion her as could alarm him. With that fex her 
countenaitce was levere, her air dlfdainful, her whole 
behaviour cold; fne fpoke little, fcarce voiichafed at- 
tention to what was laid, and when (he did not feem 
tired, fhe appeared quite out of patience. To be, at 
her age, neither tender nor a coquette ; inconceiveable! 
However, at lall fhe betrayed herlelf. 

The opera of Zelindor, at its Arif appearance, had 
the mod brilliant luccefs. Elifa was prelent at the 
reprelentation in her own little box, with one of her 
women, for whom fhe had a great partiality. Judina 
was her confklante, and nothing attaches a timid foul 
fo much as having once furmounted the difficulty of un- 
boibming itlelf. Pallia would fain have bad this con- 
fidante of her weaknefs perpetually with her; and her 
little box at the theatre was fo dear to her, only on ac- 
count of the liberty it afforded them of being there to- 
gether and alone. 

Volange, who from the oppofite fide of the theatre 
obferved all the movements of Elifa, faw her feveral 
times dart at the fight of Zelindor, and talk to Judina 
with an air of padion. ^ 

A drange uncafinefs poflefEd him ; but in the even- 
ing, having found Judina ^ moment alone, * Your 
midrefs,* f.iid he, ‘ feemed highly entertained at the 
play ‘ Ah, Sir ! fhe is dillrafVedly fond of it ; Ze- 
iindor is her padion. It feems to have been made on 
purpofe for her. She is not recovered of the furprize 
into which flie has been thrown by feeing her own 
dreams reprefented.’ — — ‘ What! does yourmiftrefs 
dream of luch things ?' — * Alas! yes, Sir; and you are 
much to blame to reduce her to the plcafure of dream - 

1 inj. 
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iiigr. Indeed, you arc very happy, that, young an^ 
handfome as die is, fhe confines iierfelf to the loving of 
fylphs.' — ‘ Sylphs r—* Yes, Sir, fylphs. 'But lam 
l^traying her fecret .’ — * You jell, Juftina ?' — * A fifm 
jell, indeed i Indeed, Sir, it is a lhame to live with ^ 
as you do. Ah! wher^ 1 fee To young a lady, 

Ihe wakes, her complexion blooming, eyes langUKng* 
with a mouth frelher than a rofe, telling ihuAith « 
figh, that Ihe has juft been happy in a dre^^ how I 

pity her, and how I hate you!* * What do you 

mean ? Your miftrefs had in her hulband an uncom* 
mon lover ; but (he has returned the higheft tendemela 
of love only with a coldnefs, almoft amounting to 
' averfion.’— ‘ You fancy fo, you have miftaken timidity 
for coldnefs ; and is always the way with the men s 
they have no pity on a young woman. Why Ihould 
you grow cool? Why not make ufe of your ^wer 
over her That is what has reftrained me. I was 
unwilling to owe any thii\g to conftraint, and I ihould 
have been much warmer in my inftances, had Ihe been 
more free in her rcfufals.’ — 1 poor gentleman! 

how good you are, with this delicacy of yours! Yost 
/hall fee how vaftly they are obliged to you for it!’— 

* Hark’e, Juftina, a thought has juft ftruck me, which, 
if yod wil!,but a/fift me, may reconcile u8.*-«-< If I’l] 
aftift you !%-rv5:£]l& is in love with fylphs $ 1 may 

peiTonate a fyfph in love with her.* * And how 

will you make yourfelf invifible ?’—>* By vifiting her 
only by night.’ — ‘ Well, that is a good febeme enough/ 
— * Iris not very new ; more than one bver has avail- 
ed himfelf of it ; but Elifa doe^ not expe£l it, and I 
am perfuaded will he deceived. The chief dlfficultv id 
the opening the firft ftage of the plot j but I depend oa 
your addreis to furnifh me with an occafioni^ • 

An opportunity was not long in prefenting itfelf/ 

* Ah, Juftina I’ faid Elifa, the next day on waking, 

* what liappii^^lh have I juft enjoyed ! I dreamed that 
I was nmiinr an.arlipur of rofes, where the moft beau* 
tiful of th<l]i^^l!|iy .|^irits fighed at my. knees.’ — - 

* Hoi|» 
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< Ho^y Madam! fpirits figh! and how was this btau. 
tiful fpirit made ?' — * It would be in vain for me to 
endeavour to deferibe what has not its image among 
^pankind. When the idea is effactATby my waking, 1 
can fcarce retrace it to rnyfelf.'— * But 1 may know, 
atVafty what pafled at your A^nference < Ido not 
knoitwwhat ; but 1 was tranfported, I heard a ravifliing 
voice, (i?'ew in .the fweeteft perfumes, and at my waking 
all vaniihed.' 

• Volange was informed of his wife's dream, and in 
htr regiots he thought he faw the means of beginning 
to a6f th^ fylph towards her. At that time eifence of 
lofes was fcarce known at Paiis; Volange put into 
Juflina's hands a fmall phial of that precious elixir. 

• ^To-morrow,' faid he, ‘ before your miftrefs wakes, 
take care to perfume her bed with it.* 

< O Heaven V faid Eiifa on waking, < is it ftill a 
dream? Come here, Juftina; fmell, and tell me what 
you fmell !*— < I, Madam ^ 1 fmell nothing.*— < No> 
thing! do you not fmell rofes!’ — * You grow dif- 
tra6led, my dear miftrefs; pardon me for faying fo. 
Your dreams might be pafted over ; but quite awake ! 
—Indeed I do not conceive you.’ — * You arc right, 
nothing is more inconceiveable. Leave me ! draw the 
curtains. • Ah ! the fmell is ftill more prevailing.’ — 

• You alarm met ’ — * Hark’c! 1 told you yefterday, 
if I remember right, that I was forry that the dream 

I of the arbour was diftipated, and that 1 was delighted 
with the fragrance I had breathed there. He hao heard 
me, my dear Juftina.* — ‘ Who, Madam ?’ — ‘ Who ! 
do not you know ? You put me out of patience. 
Leave me I But he fliould know, at he is prelent, that 
it is not the flowers that 1 regret. Ah ! how much 
fleeter wsA his voice ! How much more did it touch 
my heart 1 And his features, his divine features ! Un« 
availing wilhes! Alas! I fliaJl never fee him .’ — * Why 
really. Madam, there is no great probability.* — < You 
throw me into defpair ; is it love to envy me, even to 
f want to deftroy the moft pleafiog illufion ? For that it 

is 
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is onci I rauft believe j I am not a child.— Al)d yet 
this fragrance of the rofes 1 — Yes, I |>erceive it, 
thing is more real ; and it is not now the iTcafoii for 
thole flowers.' — * What would you have me fay to you, 
Madam ? All the defire I have to pleaie you cannot 
make me believe a dreanr to be a reality.' — ‘ Very well, 
Mademoifelle, do not believe it. ■Prepare my ^i>tte, 
that I may drefs. I am in a confulion, in anmotion 
at which 1 blufti, and which I know not Itow to ap* 
peafe.* 

« Viftory, Sir,’ faid Jiiflina, on feeing Volange; 
< the fylph is announced and defired : we wifli for him ; 
let him appear ; and, take my word for it, he will be 
very well received.’ 

Klifa was plunged all the day in a reverie, which 
had the air of an enchantment ; and in the evening her 
huiband perceived that flie waited with impatience the 
moment of goiiip; to deliver herfelf up to deep. There 
was a communication between their apartments, ac- 
cording to cuflom, and Volange had agieed with her 
confidante on the nK:thod of getting, without noife to 
bis wife’s pillow. But it was neceflary, that either 
by a iigh, or by fome words which weie to efcape, fhe 
fliould herfelf invite him to fpeak. 

I forgot to mention, that Elifa would not? have any 
light by her in tlie night ; not without reafon. The 
pi61iires of the imagination are never To lively as in pro- 
found darknefs. Thus Volange, without being per- 
ceived, «(erpied the favourable moment. He heaiU Elifa 
figh and feek repole with inquietude. < Come then,’ 
faid fhe, * happy Sleep, thou alone makeft me love life.’ 

* It is for me,' faid Volange, in a voice fo foft that 
Elifa fcarce heaixl him, < it is for me to call upon Sleep f 
I am happy only through him ; it is in his bofom that 
1 poflefs you.' He had not time to iinifh. Elii'a gave 
aloud fliriek, and Volange having difappeared, Juliina 
ran up at Elifa’s voice. < What is the matter, Madagi ?* 

* Ahl I die { 1 have juft heard him. Recal me, if pof. 
Able, to life. I am loved, 1 am happy. Make hafte, 

c 1 cannot 
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1 canOot breathe.* JuiHna haftens, unties her ribbands^ 
gives her Tome lalts to ImelU which revive her, and 
ItiH fuppdrting her part of being incredulous, reproaches 
her for delivering herfelf up to ideal which dillurb^ her 
repofe, and afFedt her health. * Treat me as a child, 
as r fool!' faid Elifa: * but^t is no longer a dream, 
noti.ing is fo true } 4 heard him as plain as I hear you.* 
i Very-' well. Madam, I will not put you out of pa- 
tience ; but endeavour to calm your fpirits ; remember 
that, in order to pleafe a fylph, one miift be handibme, 
and that we loon become otherwife without fleep.' — 

* Going,. Juft ina ? How cruel! Do not you fee tW 1 
tremble all over ? Stay at leaft till I fleep, if it be pof* 
Able to fleep in my preient agitation.' 

At laft her fine eyes grew heavy, and it was refolved 
between Juftina and Volange, that feared by the cry 
which Elila had made, the fylph fliould in vain he 
wifhed for the next night. Accordingly fhe called upon 
him in vain. • 

She was afraid he would never return more. < My cries 
have frighted him,' laid fhe. * Good Madam,' faid 
Juftina, ' is a fpirit fo fearful then } And ought he not 
to have expefled the fright which he put you into ? Be 
cafy, he knows what pafles in your heart as well as 
yourfelf. * And perhaps at this moment he is Hftening.' 

< What fay you ? you makeme ftart.’-— ‘ How! are 
you not very glad that your fylph reads your foul 

* Afluredly : nothing pafTes there with which he has not 
reafon to be pleafed. But there is always fomething of 
man intermingled in the idea which we form of fylphs 
and modefty.'— ‘ Modefty, in my opinion, is out of the 
cafe with fpirits. Where would be the harm, for ex- 
ample, in engaging him to return this evening !'— * Ah ! 
it* would be vain to dilTemble *, he knows very well how 
much 1 with it.* 

Elifa's wifh was accompUfhed. She was laid down, 
thejight put out, arid Volange at her bed's head. * Do 
you think he will return?* faid fhe to Juftina. <Yes, 
if he bsgallanti he muft be here already.*—'* Ah, if he 
G g .could 
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could but hear mel’— ‘ He hears you,’ replied Volange 
with a foft voice ; * but remove this witnefs w,ho gived 
me^uneafinefs.’ — ‘ Juftina,’ faid Elifa, trembling, ‘get 
away.’— ‘ What no^^, Madam ? you Teem moved.’— 

< Nothings leave me, I lay.’ Juftina obeyed; and as 
Toon as uiey were alone, * What then, (aid the fylph, 

* does my voice friglit you! It is not uiual to fear what 
we love.’ — ‘ Alas,’ laid flie, • can I lee without emo . 
tion mv dreams thus realized ; and pafTing, by an incon- 
ceivable prodigy, from illufion to reality ? Shall I be- 
lieve that one of the celeftial fpirits deigns to quit the 
heavens for me, and to be familiar with a mere mortal V 
— ‘ If you knew,' replied Volange, ‘ how much you 
efface all the charms of the nymphs of the air, you 
would be but little flattered with your coiiqueft. Nor 
is it to vanity that I would owe the reward of my paf- 
fion. That paflion is pure and unalterable as the effence 
of my being ; but it is delicate allb to excefs. We have 
only the fenfations of the Ibiil : you have them as well 
as we, Elifa; but in order to relilh their delights, you 
muft referve for me that foul of which I am jealous ; 
amufe yourlelf with all that the world has interefting 
and amiable; but love nothing in it like myfelf.’ — 

* Alas ! it is very eafy for me to obey you,’ faid flie, in 
a voice ftili faultering. < The world has no charms for 
me. My foul, even when unoccupied, could not give 
accefs to vain pleafures which would fediice it; how 
can it be acceflible then, now that you poflefs it ? But 
you, O spirit celeftial and pure, how can I flatter my- 
ielf with fixing you, and being able to content you ?*... 

< Learn,’ replied Volange, < what diftinguifties us from 
all the fpirits difperfed through the univerfe, and ftill 
more from the human fpecies. A fylph has no happi- 
nefs in himfelf : he is happy only in what he loves. 
Nature has forbid him the power of loving himfelf alone ; 
and as he partakes all the pleafures which he excites, he 
feels alfo all the pains which he occafions. Fate has left ne 
the choice of this half of myfelf on which my happinefs 
is to depend j but^ that choice decidedi we have no 

longejr 
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longsr but one foul, and it is only in rendering* you 
happy t^t I can hope to be fo/---* Be happy then/ 
faid (he to him with tranfpoit, for the mere idea an 
union fo fweet ravijfhes me, and hfts me above mj^clf. 
What compariibn |||tween this intimate commerce, and 
that of dangerous mortals, %vho(e Haves we are here ? 
Alas ! you know that I have fubmitted to the laws of 
Hymen, and that they have impofed fetters on me. I 
know it,' faid Volange ; and one of my cares (hall be to 
render them light.'— -‘Ah !' refumed (he, ‘ be not jea- 
ious on that account. My hu(band is perhaps the man 
in the world who has the leaft tin^hire of the vice of his 
fpecies ; but they are all fo conceited and fo proud of 
their advantages, fo indulgent to their own faults, and 
fo rigorous to ours, fo little fcriipulous as to the means 
of (educing and making us (laves, that there would be 
as much imprudence as weaknefs in delivering ourfelves 
up to them.' — ‘ Well,' faid her fylph, ‘ would you be- 
lieve it. All that with #hich you reproach the men, 
do we reproach the fylphids. Soft, innnuaiing, fertile 
in evafions, there is no art which they do not employ 
to domineer over the fpirits; but once fure of their 
power, a capricious and abiblute will, an imperious 
pride, to which every thing mu(f bow, take place of 
timidit/, genrlenefs, and complaifance $ and it is not 
till after having loved them, that we perceive we ought 
to hate them. This prevailing chara6ter, which Na- 
ture has given them, has however its exceptions : it is 
the fame among the men. But be that as it may, my 
dear Elifa, both the one and the other world will be 
ftrangers to us, if you love me as 1 do you. Adieu, 
my duty and your repofe oblige me to quit you . Hea- 
ven has confided to me the care of your (lar $ J am go- 
ing to diie£l itscourie. May it diffufe over you the 
mo(t favourable influence!' — ‘ Alas! going fofoon!’— 
* Yes, in order to fee you again to-morrow at the fame 
lg>ur.' — ‘ Adieu ! but no ; one word more. May I 
have a confidante ?’— ♦ You have one, confine yourfelf 
to her. Judina loves yoUf and (lie is dear to me.'— 
Gga ♦•What 
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* What name fliall 1 give you in fpeaking to her about 
you < In heaven they call me ral9e\ and io the iyJ- 
phid language that name lignifits all Soul,^—* Ah! 1 
merit the fame name' fince I have hat'd you.' The fylph 
then vanifhed. Elifa's heart fwsftin joy, flie was at 
the fummit of her winies,*'and in the midft of the deli- 
cious ideas which poiTefled her, fleep^'reized her fenfes. 

Juftina was informed of every thing that had palTed, 
and had no need to repeat it to Volange. She only ac- 
quainted him that he had lelt his wife in an enchant- 
ment. * That is not enough,' faid he; * in the fylph's 
abfence I would have every thing recal his paOion to 
her. You read her foul, you know her likings ; inftru^ 
me in Ikt wifhes : the fylph will have the air of divining 
them.' In the evening, Elifa, to be the more at liberty, 
went to walk alone with Julfina, in one of thofe mag- 
nificent gardens which are the ornament of Paris; and 
though %e was there wholly taken up with her fylph, 
an inclination, natural to y^ing women, made her caff 
her eyes on the drefs of an unknown lady. * Ah ! 
what a pretty gown !’ cried flie to herfelf; and Juftina 
pretended not to hear. But the adroit attendant, hav- 
ing heard the name of this lady who was fo well dref- 
ied, remembered it, and told it to Volange. 

The hour of rendezvous being come, Eliia goes to 
bed, and a« foon as (he is alone, * Ah, my dear Value I’ 
laid flie, ‘ have you forgot me ! here am I alone, and 
you come nor 1' — ‘ He waited foi you’, faid Volange, 

* your ifiiage has followed him into Heaven. He has 
ieen onl^ you in the midft of all the aerial court. But 
you, Elifa, in hia abftnce, have you wifhtd only for 
him ?*— * No,* faid (he to him afluredly, « nothing but 
you interefts me.'-—* 1 know, however, Elifa, that you 
have formed a wifli that was not for me.'-- ' You make 
me uneafy,* faid (lie ; I have examined myfelf in vain, I 
know not what that wifli can be.*>— * You have foi^ot 
it, but I remember it, and far from complaining oNt, 
1 with that you may often have the like. 1 have told 
you the fylphs are jealous, but it only renders them 
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the more eameft to pleal'e. Do not he aftoniihed to* fee 
me curioijs of the fmalleft particulars of your life : I 
would leave in it only the flowers, and remove the fmal- 
led thorn. For example, your h^lband ceaies not to 
give me uneafineis. How are you with him ?*— « Why 
laid Elifa, a little confounded, * I live with him as 
with a man ; in thit difhdence and fear which a lex 
born the enemy of ours naturally infpires. They gave 
me to him without confulting me ; 1 followed my duty 
and not my inclination. He laid he loved, and he would 
have plealed me ; that is, have captivated me : he lias 
not I'ucceeded ; and his vanity, which lie calls delicacy, 
has diverted him from his defign. Thus you lee, we 
we are good friends ; or, if you pleafe, both of 11 s free.' 
—-‘Is he at lead a little complaifant ?'—* Why, yes, 
fudiciently to leduce a woman who did not know lr> 
well as 1 how dangerous men are.’— ‘ You might have 
fallen into worl'c hands; and this hufband is not fo 
trouhlelome as his fex generally are. He does well as 
to the red; and if ever you fhould have caufe to com- 
plain of him, he diall be puniflied for it indantly.' — 
* Oh no, 1 conjure you,' faid (he trembling, ‘ though 
he fliould totally iicgleff me, never interfere in it. 1 owe 
you all my confidence ; but it would be a cruel abufe of 
it to do iTim any manner of hurt. He is unhappy enough 
in being a man, and it is a fudicient punifnment.' — 
‘ Your foul is celedial, charming Elifa ; a mortal did 
not deferve you. Liden, 1 have not told you our man- 
ner of punilhing the men. They know onlyrfire and 
fword ; but we have gentler methods of vengeance. 
Whenever your hufband (hall have difpleafed you, you 
fhall itiform me of it ; and from that indant, regiet, re- 
proach fhali feize his foul, and he fhall have neither 
peace with me, nor with himlelf, till he has expiated at 
your knees the difpleal'ure he has occaiioned. 1 will do 
more, I will infpiie into him all that you infpire into 
mf . Thus the ipirit of your fylph fliall animate your 
hufband, and fhall be prefent to you without ceafing.* 
— « That,' faid Elifa tranfported, < is the only way of 
Gg 3 •making 
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making me love him.' Thus pafled this laft oonver* 
ration. 

• The day after, jElifa being at her toilette, Juftina 
caft her eyes on the^fopha in her clolet, and lets up a 
•cry of aftoniihment. Elifa turns about, and lees there 
di (played a gown like tftat which (he had I'eeii in her 
walk. * Ah ! (ee now in what mai^ner he avenges him- 
himidf of a wifli not formed for him. ‘ Jultina, will 
you believe me at laftt Is not a fylph to be adored V 
Elifa's eyes could not weat-y them lei ves in admiring this 
new prodigv. Volange arrives in that moment. * There 
is a beautiful gownl' (aid he. * Your ta(te,- Madam, 
does great honour to what you love. I think,' continued 
he, examining the ftuff nearer, < this is nude by the 
hands of fairies.' This iamiliar manner of (peaking 
came out I'o a propos^ that Elil'a blufhed as if Ihe had 
been betrayed, and her (eciet revealed. 

In the evening (he failed not to extol the forward gal- 
lantry of her handlbme littlb f^lph ; and he in his turn 
faid to her a thouf'and things, lb delicate and fo tender, 
on the liappinei's of enibeiitfhing what we love, and of 
enjoying the good which we do, that ihe was perpetu- 
ally repeating it. ‘ No, never mortal knew fuch lan- 
guage : none but a celelHal being can think and fpeak 
thus.' — < I acquaint you, however before hand,' laid 
he, * that your hulband will Toon become my rival. 1 
take a pleafure in purifying. his Ibul, in rendering it as 
gentle, as tender, as flexible to your defires, as his na* 
ture pei'inits. You will be a gainer by it without 
doubt, Elifa, and your happtnefs is wholly mine : but 
(hall I not be a iofer ?' — * Ah, can you doubt,' faid (lie, 
< that 1 (liall not attribute to you all the care he (hall 
take to pleafe me ? Is he not like a (latue which you en- 
deavour to animate ?'— * Thus you will love me in him; 
and in thinking that it is I who animate him, you will 
take a pleaUire in rendering him happy.' — * No, Valoc, 
that would be to deceive him: 1 hate falihood. It is 
you that I love, not him ; and to teftify to him what 1 
t'cel for you, would be to deceive both/ Volange, 
« not 
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not to engage any farther in ib delicate a dirputr* 
changed the liibje£t| andaikedher how ihe hadamuied 
herlelf all the day. * Hry !' faid flie to him» « do apt 
you know, you who read my thod|;hr8. The moments 
in which 1 was difengaged, I employed in tracing out 
a cypher, in which our two r&mes are entwined. 1 draw 
flowers pretty well^ and I never did any thing with lb 
much tafte as thofe which form that kind of ^ain/— * 
* You have alfo,’ faid he to her, * a rare talent which you 
negleft, and the pleafures of which are heavenly : you 
iiave a touching voice, an exquilite ear ; and the harp 
under your Augers, mingling its accords with your 
founds, would form the delight of the inhabitants of 
the air.* Elifa promifed to cxercife htrfelf in it, and 
they parted more taken, more enchanted, with each 
other than ever. 

* I am often alone,* faid (lie to her hulband ; * mulic 
would amufe me, the harp is in falhion, and I have an 
inclination to try it.’ — Nothing fo eafy,* laid Vo- 
lange, with an air of complaiiance' ; and that very even- 
ing fhe had an harp. 

The lylph returned at his hour, and appeared chai’med 
with feeing her feize and follow his ideas with fo much 
vivacity.^ < Alas I* faid Elifa to him, *you are more 
happy, you divine my wilhrs, and know how to pre- 
vent them* How precious is the gift of reading the 
foul of the perlbn we love ! we do not allow time to 
wifli. Such is your advantage over me.*— ‘Confole 
Vourielf,* faid Valoe to her: < complaifance hat its va- 
lue : 1 fuIAl my own willies when 1 prevent yours ; and 
you, in waiting for mine, have the pleafure of telling 
yourfelf that it is my foul guides you. It is more flat- 
tering to prevent ; but it is fwteter to coinplv. My 
advantage is that of feLf>love, yours is that of love.* 

So much delicacy was to Elifa the mofl chaiining of 
all ties, Ihe would fain have never ceafed to hear a voice 
f(k clear; but out of tendernefs to her, Volange took 
care to withdraw, as foon as he had gently moved her; 
and llcep came to calm her fpirits, I'he 
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'I'he firft idea which Hie had at her waking wa« that 
of her iylph, and the i'ccond that of her harp« It was 
brought to her th^ evening before, quite plain, and 
without ornaments.* She dies into her cabinet, and 
finds a harp decorated with a gailand of iloweis, which 
f^mt'd fVeihly gatlicred.* Her joy was equal to her 
adoniftiment. * No!' fald (he, no! never has the, 
pencil in t'ne hand of a mortal produced this illufion.* 
And what doubt but this was a prelLiit from her fyiph ? 
Two brilliant wings crowned this haip, the fame, with- 
out doubt, which Valoe played on in the celelUal choir. 
While die was ret inning him thanks, the .mtificiaii 
ariivcs, whom (he had (ent for to give her Icflons. 

Timotheus, inltruLled by Volange in the pait which 
he was to pv -faun, opened with an encomium on the 
harp. * Wnat fulneis, what harmonj', in the (bunds 
of this fijie inftruinint ! Wiiar could be more fotl, 
more majeltic !' The harp (if we might take his woid 
for it) would renew ail the prodigies of the lyre. ‘ But 
the triumph of the harp,' added this new Oipheus, 
* is when it lupports with its fymphunies the accents 
of a voice melodious and tender. Obferve, too, Ma- 
dam, that nothing difeovers to more advantage the 
graces of a (inr hand and arm; and when a lady knows 
ho'v to give her head an air of enthufiafm, (a that her 
features giow animated, and her eyes kindle at the 
founds which die occaiions, die becomes half as beau- 
tiful again.' 

Eli(» cut (hort this encomium, by afking her mader 
whether he was a delcviidant of Timotheus, Alexan- 
der's mufician. * Yes, Madam,' faid he, * of the 
lame family.' She took her firll IcfTon. The mufic- 
mader appeai-ed enclianted with the iei-aphic tones qf 
the harp. * Divine,' cried he. * I warrant it,' faid 
Eliu to herfelf. * Come, Madam, try thefe harmoni- 
ous Itriiigs.' EliiU appli^ to them a timid hand; and 
every note that fhe drew from the infti*ument thriUed 
to her very heart. ‘ Wonderful, Madam !* cried Ti- 
motheus, * wonderful ! I hope foon to hear you a ccom 

pany 
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pany your touching voice, and let ofT my mulic, and 
my verreft*;— < You make verfes then too ?' demanded 
/he, iiniling. * Ah, Madam!* laid [rimotheus, * that 
is the llrangeft thing in the world, and I can fcaixre 
conceive mylelf. I had heard tliat we had a genius, 
and I took it for a I'able j btft upon my word i«othiiig 
^is more real. I had*one, I who now fpeak to you, anti 
1 had him without knowing it. It was but yefterday 
evening that 1 had frelh confirmation of it .* — * And 
how did you make this difcovery ? — ‘ How ! Laft night, 
in my fieeo, my Genius appeared tome in a dream, un<i 
dilated the following verres*— 

The empty honour 1 renounce 
To guide thy cir, Ajrort! 

N't more, no niorr, mill 1 announce 
Thyfvreet return, O Floral 
Me now eniploy<t a gentler happier care \ 

To guard n y iiMking, guard niy keeping fair. 

In vain Aurora wect.r, in vain 
\\ ould Flora bind me tii her rofy cha.n : 

With dear Ellfa will 1 ftay, 

£1114, fairer* *f4lrer far than they. 

* What!’ faid Elifa, with much emotion ; ^ what^ 
Timotheus* did you make thefe veifes?’ — ‘ I Mac'Mm! 
1 never made any in my life. It was my Genius that 
dictated them to me. He has done more : he has let 

them to ipulic, as you (liall hear, Well, Madam,' 

faid he, after having fung them, < how do you Vi\U 
them ? Is it not happy to have a genius like mine ?* — 
^ But, Sir, do not you know at leaft who this Elila is 
whom you celebrate ?’ — ‘ Why, Madam, 1 believe it 
is A name like Phyllis, Chloris, or Iris. My Genius 
pitched upon that, becaufe it iR agreeable to the ear.' — 
‘ So, you do not pique yourfclf upon underfiandingthe 
meaning of the verfes which you fing ?’ — ‘ No Ma- 
•djm, but that is no matter : they are melodious, and 
full of fenfibility, and that is enough for a long.'— 
* l.et me beg you,* relumed Ihe, < to repeat theni to 
nobody elfe, and if your Genius fliould inlpire any 
roofe, pray referve them for me.* 

She -expelled her ryl|)h with impatience, in order to 
^hank him for the inlpiration. He denied them i hut 

• ft 
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'fo weakly, that Hie was but the more convinced. He 
confefled, however, that it was not without^rearon that 
ihofe men were regarded as infpired, who, without re- 
fle£tion, produced fine thoughts. * Thefe are,' Paid 
he, * the favourites of the fylphs, and each of them has 
his own particular onc,’^ whom he calls his Geniu«. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Timotheus fltoiild havc^ 
one i and if he inlpircs him with vcri'es which pleale 
you, he may boaft of being, next to me, the happieft 
of the inhabitants of the air.' The Genius of Timo- 
theus became every day more fertile, and eveiy day 
Elifa was more ieiifible of the prailes he bedowed on 
her. However, Volange prepared her a new furprize, 
and the following w*as the object of it. 

The reader remembers that flie amufed herfelf in 
tracing out a cypher, in which the name of Value was 
interwoven with her own. One day, l>cing invited to 
a fcalt, (he was preparing to put on her diamonds ; fhe 
opens her cafket, and whht does fhe fee ! her bracelets, 
her necklace, her aigrette, her ear-rings, mounted after 
the pattern of that very cypher which fhe had drawn. 
Her firft fenfation was that of embarralTment and fur- 
prize. * What will Volange think ? wiiat will he fuf- 
pe£l ?' While (lie was yet at her toilette, enters Vo- 
langc, and calling his eyes on her jewels, ^Ah!’ faid 
he, * nothing can be more gallant. My name and 
yours in the fame cypher! I fhould be very much flat- 
tered, Madam, to fuppofe that this weie a ftroke of 
ientitiient.' She blufhed inftead of feigning; but in 
the evening Valoe was chid. * You have expofed me,’ 
iaid (lie, * to a danger at which 1 tremble even yet : I 
have ieen the inftant wherein there was a neceflity foi* 
me either to deceive my liufband, or to give him the 
mod: humiliating opinion of me ; and although the ad- 
vantage which the me n draw from our fincerity autho- 
rizes us to ufe difiimulation, I perceive that in nutking 
ufe of that right, I fhould be ill at eafe with my(^lf.’ 
Valoe failed not to commend her delicacy. * A little 
lye/ laid he, * is always a little evil, and I fhould have* 

L bein 
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been fbvry to have been the occalion. But the resem- 
blance of the name of Volange to mine had not efcaped 
me. and 1 knew that your hu(band wguld go nofaithei^ 
than appearances. I have begun by*iendei ing him dif- 
creet : that is the hid good Quality in a hufband.' 

Tlie whole winter had paired*away in gallantries on 
^he part of the fylph* and on the fide of Elifa in emo- 
tions of furprize and joy» which bordered on enchant- 
ment. 

The firlt and the mod beautiful of the feafons. the 
time in which we enjoy nature, arrives. Volange had 
a count ry-houfe, ‘ We will fct out whenever you 
pleal'e,' faid he to his wife : and though he had laid 
this in the handfomeit manner, and in the Tweeted tone 
of voice, die perceived very well, die faid, that this 
invitation carried in it the imperious will of a hufband. 
She confided her pain to Valoe. * I do not fee,' faid 
he to her, < any thing painful in what he has propofed 
to you. Nothing attaches ybu to the town; and the 
country is at preient a delicious abode, efpecially to a 
foul ienfible and benevolent as yours. We there fee In 
nature the drd efforts of her bounteous inclination ; and 
the care of making mortals happy, renews itfelf there 
under a tlK^fand forms. The forefts crowned with a 
thick verdure, the orcliards in bloom, the com fpringing 
. up, the meadows enamelled, the docks newly recruited* 
‘«nd bounding with joy at the drd fight of the light $ all 
fconcur to prelent us in the country the image of bounty. 
•In winter, Natiii'e (hews heifelf under an afpe£l threaten- 
ing and horrible; in autumn die is rich and fruitful* 
but die groans to unburden her/elf, and her liberality 
her : even in fummer die fells her gifts* and the 
fac^ image of excedlve labour joins itfelf to that of 
abundance. It is in faring that Nature is gaily prodi- 
gal of her riches, and fond of the good die is doing.*— 

* Alas !* faid Elifa, * Nature is beautiful, I grant ; but 
vvill^e be fo to me, in that very place where I con- 
nefted my forti^nes to thole of a mortal ; where I took 
' kii oath to be devoted to him * where every thing will 

* •lecal 
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recal the humiliating remembrance to my mind^*— — 
* No/ replied the iyTph» * nothing, my dear.ElUa, no- 
thing in Nature i;> humitiating, but what io contrary 
to her ordinances.^ The perteflion of a plant is to 
dauriih and bud : the peiie6^ion of a woman ir to be- 
come a wife and a mother. If you had oppol'ed the 
wliUoni of this defign, you would not have received 
my vows.’---* What!* faid £lilk, * can a pureeflTcnce, 
a celeltial fpirit, love in me that which degrades me 
beneath him Be what you are, my dear creature: 
I love you as a fy^ph ^ and it is nor of your fenl'es that 
I am je«*ilous. Let your foul be fair and pure, let it be 
devoted to me, that is fufBcient. As to wJiat are 
called your charms, they are fubmitted to the laws of 
mortals : one of them pofTelTcs them ; let him dii'pol'e 
of them s far from complaining, ] lhall rejoice at it^ 
for one of your duties is to render him happy.’—* Ah ! 
give me time, at leaft, to accuftom myfelf to this way 
of thinlfing. In the counti'^ we lee one another oftener ; 
I fhall familiarize myfelf, perhaps, to that duty. But 
pr’ythce do not abandon me r'— * 1 diall be there with 
you pei'petually : I love peace and filence.’ 

There was at this country-houle a favage and foli- 
tary place, which EJil'a called her w ildernefs, whei-e 
file tiled to retire to read and think at her eale. Scarce 
was Ihe arrived there, when Ihe went to itj but all 
was changed. In dead of her feat of mofs, Ihe found a 
throne ol turf, interlperied with violets giwing in 
fellooifs and^ love-knots. This- throne was ihaded with 
lilies, which over- arched the fwect-briai-, formed the 
circuit of it, and mingled with the odour of the 1111 ies 
the mod delicious perfumes. 

Eiiia’s Brft care, at her return, was to- thank her 
hufband for the attention which he bad (liewn in einbel- 
liihing her little hermitage. * It is 1 fuppole,' laid he, 

< a piece ^ gallantry of my gardener: I am much, 
obliged to having thought of it.'—* Hilsuy,* 

(aid Eilfa, the gardener, * lam obliged to you 

ior having nfae to pretty an arbour for me.'*—* Ar- « 
e hours. 
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Hours, Madam !>’• fait! the <ly ruftic. « Yes, yes,* I 
have eAough to do to thinic of arbours, truly ! I am 
hardly able to go through the labour of my kitchen gaiw 
den. If they would have arbours^ end well kept up*, 
they muft allow me more hands.’—* At leaft you have 
not negle^Ied mine j and this ^ne bower of lilies, with 
that hedge of fwei briar enchants me.'---* Oh! the 
» lilies, the fweet briar, and all that, thank (jod, comes 
ofitielf, and without any trouble of mine.’-— ‘ What 
in earned, then, have not you touched it No, Ma- 
dam, but that is nothing ) and if you pleafe, after the 
rhlng of the fap, I will give it a few cuts with the pruning 
knife.'—'* And this turf, interfperfed with violets, was 
it not you that cultivated it?’—* Troth, Madam, not 
I ; neither turf nor violets will do for your table : and 
my garden takes up enough of my time without all thefe 
fineries.* 

Elifa, af;er this difeourfe, no longer doubted that 
the metamorpholis of her ^^ildernefs into a delicious 
arbour was the work of her fylph. * Ahl’ faid file in 
her tranfport, * this fiiall be the temple to which I will 
icpair to adore him, I flatter myfell he will be p/eient 
there j but will he be for ever invifible?’ 

He came in the evening according to cuftom. * Valoe," 
faid flic f him, * my arbour is charming. But, fliall 
I tell you ? to compleat its beauty, you mufl perform 
one final prodigy, and there render yourfelf vifible to me. 
That alone is now wanting to my happiuefs.’— .* You 
demand of me, iny dear Elifa, a thing that depends not 
on inyfelf. The king of the air fometimes grants that 
favour to his favourites ; but it is fo rare ! And even 
when he grants it, he preferibes the form which they 
fliall take, and he generally prefers the moft fantaftic, 
in order to amiife himlelf/— * Ahl’ faid Elifa, ‘fol 
do but fee you, no matter under what form.’ He pro- 
mifed her, therefore, to folicit tliat favoiu* with the moft 
’prefling inflances. 

^ At prefent,’ faid he to her, * how pafled your jour- 
^ ney ?’ — * Why, very well. My hulband prattled with a 
H h gaiety 
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gaiety that was natural enough; and Icaneafilydircover 
the eflPefl of the trouble which you take with him'. But 
it^ is in vain that the natural imperiouihefs df the men 
bends a little ; it ftill keeps its fpring ; one may temper, 
but cannot change it, at leaft not without long habitude.' 
— ‘ Let us not defpair qf any thing,’ faid Valoe ; ‘ I 
have a deal of power over his foul. ^ What do you pro- 
poie doing to-morrow, my dear Elifa ?' — * I (hall bathe ^ 
in the mtu ning .* — * I will come to fee you bathe, if pof- 
fible, and I will pafs a moment with you.' 

On Elil'a’s waking in the morning, word was brought 
her that the bath was ready. She went there with the 
faithful Juftina ; but as the fylph was to come to fee 
her, and modefty is always timid, (he would have 
the curtains drawn, and fcarce admit any light into 
the room. 

Elifa enters the bath ; and, in a pannel oppolite to 
her, her eyes perceive fomeconfu fed features. This was 
the portrait of Elifa painted beneath glafs, and which 
Voiange had caufed to he put there inllead of a look- 
ing-glafs : a ft riking delufion, but eafy to be produced, 
by means of a groove made in the partition, tlnough 
which filently Aided, by turns, the looking-glals and 
the pi£f lire, one after another. 

In -this pi6f lire, Elifa was exalted on a cluud, and 
furrounded with aerial fpirits, who prefented her with 
garlands of Aowers. At firft (he took what (he faw for 
the r ion of the oppoAte objects ; but in proportion 
as, wit{j an eye more attentive, Aic difeovers what ftrikes 
her, flu prize fuccecds to miftake. ‘ Juftina,’ faid Aic, 
let in fome light. Either I dream, or I fee O Hea- 

ven,’ q ied (he, as foon as a fu(ficient degree of light 
was thrown on the pi£ture, ‘ my image in that glafs!’ 

< Whv, Madam, I fee mine there too. Where is 
the v^onder that one fees one’s felf in a looking-glafs ?’ 
— ‘ Come here yourfelf, then ; come here, I fay. Is 
that the e(Fe6I of a looking-glafs?’— -< Certainly.’-— 

* Certainly ! this cloud, the<e flowers, thefe genii, ahd 
I in the midft of that celeftial circle, borne in triumph 
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through the ah*!’-— ‘ You are not well awake yet, Ma- 
dam ; *and no doubt but you are fimfhing your dream in 
the bath.'-—* No, Juftina, 1 do not dream ; but 1 lee 
that pi6lure is not made for your eyis*. O, my dearV a- 
loe I it is you that have painted it. How ingenious is 
your tenderneis !* • 

Klila's eyes were Ibr a whole hour fixed on the pic- 
ture. She expe£fed her lylph ; but he came not. * He 
has but juft pafted by,’ laid fhe, and in that homage 
has declared himi'elf. But what will my hufband lay ? 
how /hall I explain this prodigy to him ?*— * Ah, Ma- 
dam!' laidjuftina, ifthtspidure be not vifible to my 
eyes, why Ihould it be fo to his ?'— * Right ; but I am 

lb confounded ’ In laying thele words, Ihe lift 

up her eyes, and inftead of the pi6lure which Die had 
feen, /lie finds there only the looking- glafs. * Ah, I am 
eafy,' laid /lie*. * the piflure is vanillied. My amiable 
fylph will ^ot give me the llighteft uneafinels. And 
how ftiould 1 not love a fpirit wholly occupied with my 
pleafures and|repoi'e V 

Impatient if knowing the fuccefs of her requeft, /lie 
pretended in the evening to be fatigued with walking, 
and to have need of deep. The fylph did not make her 
wait. * I know not,’ faid he, * my dear Elil'a, whether 
you will Ife content with what I have obtained. I am 
permitted to appear to you.'—* Ah, that is all that I 
defire!’— * But what 1 forefaw is come to pals. The 
king of the air, who reads our thoughts, has preferibed 
to me the form which I am to take, and that ^rm is 
— guefs.’ — * I cannot tell, put me quickly out of my 
pain.’—* Your hu/band’s.’—-* My hu/band's I 
nave done every thing in the world to obtain a form 
which /hould pleafe you more; but it was impoflible. 
He threatened to withdraw his boon from me, if I was 
not content ; and, reduced to this alternative, 1 liked 
that better than nothing.’ — ‘ Very well ; and when /hall 
I fee you ?’ — * To-morrow, in your little wildernefs 
atfun-fet,’ — * I fliall be there, for I depend on you.’— 
• You may, without doubt.’ — * And yet you promifed 
H h 2 to 
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to* come to fee me this morning. I received tjic moft 
gallant homage from you> but it was you that I ex- 
pe£lcd.'>— ^ I was not far oflF; but intimidated by the 
prei’ence of Juftina-n-’ * Ah ! I was wrong, I ought to 
have feiit her away. But you Ihall have no more leafcn 
to blame me on that account ; and I fliall be alone in 
the arbour.' « 

This alfignation did not fail to give Volange fome'" 
little uneaiinefs. ‘ She delivers heiieU'up to me,' laid 
he. ^ Shall I avail myfelf, to try her, of the illiifion into 
which I have thrown her ? it would be very plealing to 
me to attempt her, if I was fure that die would rerift ? 
'But if I were fo fure of that, 1 (hould have no need of 
trial. Fatal curioiity ! Let me confider: let me fee 
which is the lefs dangerous way. Ought I to clear it 
Lip to myfelf, or remain in doubt ? In the Arft cafe, 
doubt ieavei me in a cloud ! and can I anfwer for my 
thoughts ? Perhaps when it Oiall be too bte to juftify 
her, 1 lhall do her the injnry to believe, tnat her ima.‘ 
gination being fcduced, would have triumphed overhei* 
virtue. 1 diall then reproach myfelf in vain j and the 
evil will be without remedy. If, on the contrary, I 
try her, and flie refill, I am too happy. But if die 
yield — Well, if Ihc yield ! I lhall think that the virtue 
of women is not able to hold out againll fpims. Ves, 
but that fpirit is cluathed with a body j and though 
that body be mine, no thanks to FJifa: what a laby- 
rinth ! On entering into it, I forefaw every thing, ex- 
cept {he means of getting out. Let me deliberate no 
longer ; let me repair to the arbour, and the occalion 
Ih'all deUrmine me.’ 

Volange, without pretending to obferve Elifa, did 
not fuffer one of her movements to efcape him. He faw 
her drefs herfclf with a inodefty full of gi ace, and the 
decency ftie mingled in her attire re- encouraged him a 
little. He remarked alfo, that die wore all the day an 
air of fweetnefs and ferenity which announced an inno« 
cent joy. ‘ 

However, the impatient eyes of Elifa meafiired the ^ 

couife 
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courfeiof the fun. At iaft the happy moment approaches; 
and Volagge, whom (he had i'een let out in a hunting- 
drefs, repairs firll to the arbour iu the mult elegant 
habit. • ^ 

Elila arriveSi perceives him at a diltance ! and the 
emotion it excited in her almSlt makes her i’aint away* 
He (lies to meet her,*reaches out his hand to her ; and fee- 
ing her trembling, feats heron her little throne ot turf. 

£iifa, recovering her I'pirits; finds her fylph at her 
knees. ‘ What !' laid he to her, ‘ was it tear that the 
fight of me was to infpiie into you? Did I not (pare 
you the fiirprize of it ? Did not you defire to fee me ? 
Are you forry for it, and would you have medifappcar ?* 
— ' Alas ! no ; punilh not me for an involuntary weak- 
nefs. Joy and tendernefs have a gi eater (hare than ter- 
ror inthediforderyou now occalion.’— ‘ I tremble,* laid 
Volange to himlelf: ‘ (he is ibftened, a bad beginning! 
Ah, my dc:!k Elila! why was 1 not free to chooic among 
mortals him Vhofe figure nifght have pleated you molt ; 
and how ill a\ eale is a lover under the form of a huf- 
bandr — ‘ THat is the fame thing,’ laid (he fnMling, 

* It would have been more agreeable to me, I confefs^ 
to have feen you under the image of one of thefe flowers 
which I l^ve, or of one of thole birds which, like you, 
are inhabitants of the air; but as a man, I had as lief 
fee you under the features of my hulband, as thole of 
any other pcribn. You feem to me even to let it off, 
It is, indeed, Volange that 1 fee in you ; but your Ibul 
gives to his eyes fomething, I know not what, fhat is 
celelfial. Your voice, in paifmg through his mouth, 
communicates to it a charm perte6fly divine: and in his 
affion I perceive graces which never body animated by 
a^mere mortal polfelTed.’-.- ‘ Well, then if you love me, 
filch as you now fee me, I can always be the fame,'-— 

• You enchant me !’ — * Shall you be happy, then ?* ad- 
ded he, kifling her hand. Elifa bluflied, and withdrew 
th^hand which he had leized. * You forget,’ laid fhe, 
that it is a fylph and not a man that I love in voii. Va- 

/loe is to me only a fpirit, as Elifa is to you only a Ibul • 
Hh 3 * and 
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and ir you have not been able to take the figura of a 
mortalj without changing the purity of your etfence and 
of your love, quit that degrading form, and make me 
not blulh any longer at the imprudence of my wilhcs.* 
— ‘ Very well,’ faid Volanee in a low voice : ‘ but I now 
touch on the critical mom'cnt/ 

‘ "Eliia, it is no longer time to feign. I have done 
what you dehredj but learn what it cofts me. “ I con- 
fent to it,” laid the king of the genii to me j “ obey the 
laws of a woman, b«:conie man, but flatter not thyfelf 
with having his lenfations only in appearance. Thou 
art now going to love like other mortals, ai)d to feel 
the pkalures and pains of it. If thou art unhappy, 
come not groaning and troubling the air with t!»y com- 
plaints. I banifh ihce from the heavens, till the mo- 
ment wherein Elifa fliall have crowned thy wilhevS.” I 
hoped to prevail on you,’ added the fvlph, ‘ or rather I 
ineant to comply with youj I fubniitted t''*that Icvcre 
dtciee. Judge then whethlr I love you,'hnd whether 
you ought to punifli me for it.’ f 

This difcourle drove Eliza to defpair. 0 thou moft 
impnident and moft cruel of aeiial fpiriis!’ cried fhe, 
* what have you done ? And to what extremity do you 
reduce me?’ Volange quaked at leeing his wife’s eyes 
filled with fears. ‘Why did you not confult^'me ?’ ad- 
ded Ihe. ‘ Was it for ray lliame, or for your punilh- 
ment, that I dt fired to fee you ? And whatever that de- 
fire was, could vuu think that it could overcome what I 
oxv' t(i you, and what I owe to m}lelt? I love you, 
Valci', 1 lepeat it to you ; and if there needed nothing 
but my liti to repair the evils which I do you, you 
flioiild no longer havecaufe to xromplain. But my vir- 
tui is deaivi to me than my life and my love, Volange 
leaped wifh joy. ‘ J cannot biame you,’ faid he, ‘ for 
an cxreis of delicacy ; but lee how much I reiembie Vo- 
lange : it is almoft he, hr rather he himfelf, who falls 
at your feet, who adores you, and demands of you the 
reward of the moft faithful and tendereft paftion.’ — 
‘ No, it is in vain that you reiembie him : you are not 
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he } ai}d It is to nim alone that the reward which you 
demand is due. Aiife; depart from me; and fee ms 
not again all your life I Leave me, I fay ; are you mad^? 
What is that infulting joy which l/ee Iparkling in yxuir 
eyes ? Would you have the audacioufneis to hope yet ?* 
T— * Yes, I hope, my dear Biifa, that thou wilt live 
only for me.’— ‘ Ah, this is the height of outrage - 

< Hear No, I will hear nothing!’—* A fingle 

word will difarm thee.* — * That word then muii be an 
eternal farewel.*— * No, death only fliall feparate us 5 
behold thy hufband in thy fylph. Yes, it is Volarige 
whom you hated, that is this Valoe whom you love.’— 

* O Heaven But no, you impole upon me by the 

rereiiibbncc.’---* No, I tell thee, and Juftina is wit- 
nefs, that the whole affair is but a jeft.*— * Judina, fhe 
is my confidante.’--* She has helped' me to millead you ; 
(he (liall aflTift me to undeceive you.'— •* You, my huf- 
band! can^tbe poflible; finilh, tell me how thefe pro- 
digies were^rformed .*itis Love has wrought tnem 
all j and yoi\(hall know by what means.’—* Ah ! if it 

be true ’I* If it be true, my Elifa! can you believe 

that there is In the world a man worthy to be loved ?*— 

< Yes, I wj^ believe that there is one, and that it is I 
who polfoK him.’ 

JuitinI being inteiTogated, confelTed all, and was 
obliged to take her oath that Valoe was none other than 
Volange. * It is now,’ faid Elifa, throwing herfelf into 
the arms of her hufband, * it is now that I am en- 
chanted ; and I hope that notliing but death alqpe will 
break the charm.’ 

LAURETTA. 

TT was the feftival of the village of Coulange. The 
^ Marquis of Glance, whofe ieat was at no great dif- 
tance, was come with his company to fee this rural 
fpe6lacle, and to mingle in the dances of the villagers, 
as it happens pretty often to thofe whom difgud chafes 
fAni the lap of Luxury, and who are carried, in de« 
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(pice of themfelves, towaixis pleai'ures that ai*e pu^’e and 
umple. 

^ Among the young country girls who gave liew life to 
tHe joy that reigned there, and who were dancing under 
the elm, who would not have diftinguifhed Lauretta, by 
the elegance of her hgure/the regularity of her features, 
and that natural grace which is more touching than 
beauty ? She eclipled all others who aififled at the feiti- 
val. Ladies of quality, who piqued themfelves on being 
handfome, could not help owning that they had never feen 
anything fo lavKhing. They called her up to them, and 
examined her as a painter does a model. < Lift up your 
eyes, child/ faid (he ladies. < What vivacity, wliat Iweet- 
nels, Arhat voluptuouihefs in her looks ! If (lie did but 
know what they exprefs ! What havock a ikillul co- 
quette would make with thofe eyes ! And that mouth ! 
Can any thing be more fredi ? What a Vermillion on 
her lips ! How pure an enamel on her teetlv' Her face 
is a little brown and fun burnt ; but it is yfie complex- 
ion of health. See how that ivory nectf is rounded 
on thofe fine flioulders ! How well (lie wopld look in a 

E mteel drefs ! And thofe little budding caarms which 
ove himfelf feems to have planted ! Weh^^ that is ex- 
tremely pleaPant! On whom is Nature goin»; to lavifh 
her gifts! Where is beauty going to hid? herfelf? 
— ^Lauretta how old are you?’ — ‘ I was fifteen laft 
month.’—* You are to be married foon without doubt 
— ‘ My father fays that there is no hurry.’ — ‘ And 
you, Lauretta, have you no fweetheart lurking in your 

heart?’—* I do not know what a fweetheart is.’ 

* What, is there no young man that you wi(h to have 
for a hufband ?’>..* I never trouble niy head about 
that: it is my father’s bufmefs.'— * What does your 
father do?*— He cultivates his farm.’—* Is he rich?* 


— * No, but he fays he is happy if I am difcreet.*-,— 
* And how do you employ yourfelf?’ — * I help my 
father; I work with him.’ — * With him! what do 
you cultivate the ground?’ — * Yes, but the toils of 
the vineyards are only an amufement to me. To weed, 
t plant 
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plant .vine props, hind the vine- branch to them, to 
thin the leaves that the grapes may ripen, and to ga- 
ther them when they are ripe, all that is not very la- 
borious.’^* Poor child, I am not Vurprifed that thole 
fine hands are tanned ! What pity that flie fliould be 
born in a low and obfeure da^!’ 

Lauretta, who lb her village had never excited any 
thing but envy, was a little I’ui prized at her inlpiring 
pity. As her father had caretully concealed from her 
whatever might have given her uneafinefs, it had ne- 
ver come into her head that Ihe was an objeft of pity. 
But on calling her eyes on the diefs of thole ladies, llie 
faw very well that they were in the right. What dif- 
ference between their clothes and hers ! What frcllint'fs 
and what beauty in the light filken IhilFs which flowed 
in long folds about them ! What delicate Ihocs ! With 
what grace and ehgance their hair was drelled ! What 
new lullre^at fine linen, and thofe ribbands, gave to 
their half.\^led charms ! Indeed, thofe ladles had not 
the lively aiiW high health $ but could Lauretta ima- 
gine that thj luxury which dazzled her was the caufe 
of that langii)r, which rouge itfeU was not able to dif- 
giiife P flic was ruminating on all this, the 

Count d^Luzy approaches her and invites her to dance 
with him. He was young, well drelled, well made, 
and too feducing for Lauretta. 

Though flie had not the moft delicate tafte in dan- 
cing, Ihe could not but remark in the noblenels, the jufl- 
nefs, and the lightnel's of the count's movements, a 
grace which was not to be found in the caperings of 
the young villagers. She had Ibmetimes felt her hand 
prefled, but never by a hand fo foft. The count in 
dancing followed her with his eyes. Lauretta found 
jhat his looks gave life and foul to the dance ; and whe- 
ther it was that Ihe tried from emulation to give the 
lame grace to hcr's, or whether the flrfl fpark of love 
communicated itfelf from her heart to her eyes, they re- 
plied to thofe of the count by the moft natural exprelTion 
of joy and fentiment. The 
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irhe dance ended, Lauretta went and fcated herself at 
the tout of thi: elm, and the count at her knees. < Let 
us not part any more,* laid he to her, ‘ my pretty dear : 
I will dance with nobody but you.'— *That is doing 
ine a great deal of honour,' faid the; * but it would 
make iny companions ur.eafy ; and in this village they 
are apt to be jealous.* — ‘And weM they may, to lee 
you to handfome ; and in town they would be the fame : 
it i& a misiortune which will follow you every where. 
All, Lauretta, il in Paris, in the midlt of thole women 
fo vain ol beauty which is only artificial, they were to 
iee you appeal, all at once, with thole natural charms 
of which you are lb unconfeious— ' ‘ I, Sir, at Paris! 
alas, what Ihould 1 do there ?*— ‘ Be the delight of all 
eyes, and make the conquelf of all heaits. Hark'e, 
Lauretta, we have not opportunity to talk together 
heie. But in two words } it depends only on yourfelf to 
have, infiead of an obfeure cottage, and s^incyard to 
cultivate) it depends only on yourfelf to hyve, at Paris, 
a little palace lliining with gold and filk, ratable accord- 
ing to your with, the gayeii furniture, th moft elegant 
equipage, gowns for all feafons, and of colours ; in 
fiiort every thing which forms the agreej{>leners of an 
eafy, quiet, and delicious life; without any^ other care 
than that ot enjoying them, and of loving me as I do you. 
Think of it at your leil'ure. To-morrow there is to be 
a ball at the caftle; and all the youth of the village are 
invited. You will be there my fweet Lauretta, and 
tell mi if my pafiion touches you, and whether you 
will accept my offers. To day 1 alk nothingbut fecrecy; 
fecrecy the molt inviolable. Oblerve it well : if it ef- 
cape you, ail the happinefs which now awaits you will 
vanifti like a dream.' 

Laiireita thought (he had been in a dream. The bril- 
liant lot that had been painted unto her was fo far from 
the humble fiate to which flie was reduced, that a paf- 
fage fo eafy, and fo rapid, fix>m one to the other, was 
inconceivable. The handlome young man who Had 
made her thofe offers, bad not, however, the air of a ' 

deceiver, ' 
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ileceiv^r. He had talked to her ib rer'ioufly ! (he had 
*)(eei1 fo much iincerity in his eyes, and in his language. 

‘ 1 ihobld eafiiy have perceived it,' laid Ihe, < il he 
wanted to make a fool of me. Asid yet, vi hy all fhis 
niyftery which lie has fa drongly enjoined me ? for mak- 
ing me happy, he requires me to love him : nothing 
more juft; but fure4ie will conlent that my fathei ftiail 
partake of' his benefits ; why then conceal our proceed- 
ings fiom my father ?’ If Lauretta had had the idea of 
redu6lion and vice, (he would eafily have comprehended 
wherefoie Luzy demanded lecrecy; but the dilcietion 
they had infuled into her, went no farther than to teach 
her to decline the rough liberties of the village youths; 
and in the honeft and ieipe6lful air ot the count, flic faw 
nothing againft which ftie was to be upon her guard. 

Wholly taken up with thefe refledf ions, her head filled 
with the image of luxury and abundance, fhe returns 
to her humi)le habitation; eveiy thing there leemed 
changed. I^uretta, foi thafiift time was moitifiid at 
living und(i" thatch. The plain moveables, which 
life bad before nade precious to her, were debafed in her 
eyes ; the donjiftic cares which llie had charged herfelf 
with, began Jo be difagreeable : ftie found no longer 
the fame t*ite in that bread to which labour gives a 
relifti: and on that fre/li ftiaw where (lie flept fo well; 
fhe fighed for gilded roofs and a lich down bed. 

It was much worfe the next day, when fhe was ob- 
liged to return to labour, and go on a burning hill to 
fupport the heat of the day. ‘ At Paris,’ faid fht, ‘ I 
would wake only to enjoy m) lelf at my eafe, without 
any other care than that ofdoving, and of pleafing : his 
honour the count afTured me of it. How amiable the 
count is ! Of all the girls in the village he regarded 
odiy me; he even quitted the ladies of the caftle for a 
poor country girl. He is not proud, fweet gentleman I 
And yet he might very well be fo! One would have 
thought that 1 did him a favour in preferring him to the 
youfig fellows of the village ; he thanked me for it with 
' k)oks ib tender, an air fb humble and touching 1 and 
/ language, 
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lar^iiage^ what an amiable rweetnefa in his language) 
Though he had talked to the lady of the place, he could 
not have Ipoken more genteely. By good luck I was 
pretty well drefled*;* but if he were to fee me to-day! 
What cloaths ! what a condition Am 1 in !* 

Tiie difguft at her ittaiation only redoubkd, during 
three days ot fatigue and heavinei'sf which (lie had ftill 
to iudnin before (he could again lee the count. 

The moment, which they both expelled with impa- 
tience, arrives. All the youth of the village aie afl'em- 
bled at the neighbouring cadle: and in a bower of linden 
trees, the found of indruments loon gives the fignal tor 
the dance. Lauretta advances with her companions, ho 
longer with that deliberate air which Hie had at the vil- 
lage fead, but with an air moded and timorous. This 
was to Liizy a new beauty, and die appeared as one of 
the Graces, timid and decent, indead ot a lively and 
wanton nymph. He didinguilhcd herfropi the red in 
his lalute, but without any fyniptom ^.»f coi refpon- 
deiice between them. He abtiained even f|om approach- 
ing her, and delayed dancing with her t&l another had 
feHiim the example. This other was tfc Chevalier de 
Soligny; who, ever fince the village-fi^, had never 
cealed talking of Lauretta in a drain of r^/^re. Luzy 
imagined him a rival, and anxioudy followA him with 
his eyes ; but it was needlefs for Liurctta to perceive 
his jealoufy, in order to remove it. In dancing with • 
Soligny, her look was vague, her air indifferent, her 
behaviour cold and negligent. It came to Luzy's turn 
to dance with her, and he thought he faw, as he fa- 
luted her, all her graces animate themfelves, all her 
charms fpring up in her countenance. The precious 
colouring of modefty diffufed itfelf there : a furtive and 
almolt imperceptible fmile moved her rofy lips; ahd 
the favour of a touching look tranCported him with 
joy and love. His iirft emotion, had they been alone, 
would have been to fall at Lauretta's feet, to thank 
her, and to adore her ; but he commands his very vyes 
to reftrain the fire of their looks i his hand alone, in 

pre(Fii.|; ( 
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freHii^g that of* her whom his heart calls his k>ve,%x« 
^reffes to her by tremblings his tranfpoits, 

* fieaJtiful Lauretta,' laid he to her, after the dance, 
* remove a little from your comj^aHions, 1 am impa- 
tient to know what you have relolved,' — ‘ Not to take 
one hep without the confent #;f my father, and To fol- 
low Ills advice in overy thing. If you mean rue good, 
1 would have him partake of it ; if I follow you, 1 
would have him confent to it.’— ‘ -/Ui ! beware of con- 
fulting him ! it is lie, whom above all, I ought to fear. 
There are formalities among you, previous to love and 
union, with whicli my title, my condition forbid me 
to compry. Your father would fiibje^I me to them ; 
he would require impoHihilities of ipc; and on my refu- 
fal, he would accufe me of having wanted to deceive 
you. He knows not how much I Jove you; but you, 
Lauretta, can you think me capable of doing you an 
injury Alas ! no; I believe you to be goodnefs it- 
felf. You , would be a gjeat hypocrite if you were 
bad ‘ D. ve then to trull to me.'-—* It is not that I 
diftrull you but I cannot deal mjtterioufly with my 
father: I be mg to him: I depend on him. If what 
you propof/ is proper, he will conlent to il.'-— ‘ He 
will neve*, confent to it. You will deilroy me ; you will 
repent it* when too late: and you will be all your life 
condemned to thofe vile labours, which to be fure you 
love, fince you dare not abandon them. Ah, Lauretta ! 
are thefe delicate hands made to cultivate the ground ? 
Mull the fun dellroy the colours of that beautiful com- 
plexion ? You, the charm of Nature, of all the Graces, 
all the Loves ! you, Lauretta, will you wear yourfelf 
out in an obfeure and toilfome life ! to be clofed in be- 
coming the wife of fomc rude villager! to grow old 
perhaps, in indigence, without having tailed any of 
thofe pleafures which ought to follow you perpetually ? 
This is what you prefer to the delights of eafe and 
affluence which I promife you. And on what do you 
f(fiind your icfolution ? On the fear of giving fome mo- 
ments of uneafincfs to your father ? Yes, your flight 
I i will 
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win huii$ but afterwards, wha( will be his joy 
at feeing you rich by my favours, with which he allo^ 
(hall be loaded ? What a pleafing violence will you not 
do him, in obliging chim to quit his cottage, and give 
himfelf repofc 1 For, from that time, I (hall no lon^r 
have his denials to fear: jny happinefs, yours, and his, 
will he afliired for evei.' * 

Lauretta had a good deal of difBcuIty to withftand 
the teinptation, but die did withlland it ; and hut for 
the fatal accident which at lalt threw her again into 
the 1‘nare, the mere inftind of innocence would have 
lufticcd to preferve her from it. 

In a ftorin which fell on the village of Coulange, 
the hail ilefiroyed ail the promifed vintages and liar- 
vcfts. The defolation was general. During the ftonn, 
a thou (and mournful cries mingled with the roaring of 
thw vvin<U and claps of thunder i but when the ravage 
was accompli filed, and a light, more, dijadful than 
the darkiiels which had pneceded it, let t^em fee the 
vine- blanches ftrinped and broken, thenars of corn 
hanging on their mattered (lalks, the fruils of the trees 
beaten down or blafted, nothing prevaikL throughout 
the dciolated country but one vali and d^ful filcnce ; 
the roads were covered with a crowd of liufortunate 
people, pale, llruck with con Hern ation, and*immove- 
able j who, with a melancholy eye contemplating their 
ruin, bewailed the lol's of the year, and law nothing to 
come but defpair, mifery and death. On the threfholds 
of the cottages, the difconfolate mothers preflfed againil 
their bofums their tender nurflings, exclaiming, with 
tears in their eyes, * Who will give fuck to you if wc 
want bread 

At the fight of this calamity, the firft thought which 
occurred to Luzy, was the diftrefs of Lauretta and heffa^ 
ther. Impatient to fly to their relief, he veiled the tender 
interelthe took in their fortunes, under a pretext of com- 
mon pity to this multitude of wretches. * Let us go to 
the village,* faid he to his company ; * let us carry cOli- 
folation thither. It will be but little expence to each of 
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A, to fave twenfy families from the derpair Into vvlach 
^is (liitalter has pi tinged them. We have partaken 
their joy/ let us go and partake of their grief.’ 

'J'hcfe words made an impreif^pn on their heaits, 
already moved by pity. The Marquifi xte Clance let 
the example. He preiented^hiniieU to the pealants, 
offered them aifillance, promited them relief, and re- 
ilored them to hope and courage. While tt;ars of gra- 
titude flowed around him, his company, of both icxls, 
diij)erred tliemfelves througli the village, entered the 
ilniw huts, diltributed thtir gilts, and taded thi' laie 
and fenfible delight of feeing themlelves adumd by a 
grateful "people. In the itit*an time, Luzy ran like a 
iuadman, Iceking the abode of .Lauretta. It was 
ihewn him ; he Hies thither, and fees a countryman 
lilting at the dooi, his head inclined on his knees, and 
covering his face with both his hands, as il lie fcaud 
to fee thctlight again. T«his was Lauretta’s father. 

* My friem*/ faid the couRt to him, ‘ 1 fee you arc 
in coniterna ion; but do not delpair: Heaven is jidi, 
and there ar compaflionatc hearts among mankind. 

• Ahi Sir,’ n plied the villager, lifting up his head, * is it 
for a mail w -.o, after having lervcd Ins country twenty 
years, re’,' red covered with wounds, and who has never 
Mnce ceaVed to labour without relaxation ; is it for 
him to dretch out his hand for charity ? Ought not the 
earth, which is bedewed with my Iweat, to give me 
fubfidcnce ? Shall I end my life by begging my bread ?* 
A foul fo loftv, and fo noble, in an obfcuie 4 )erlln, 
adcniflied the count. ‘You have ferved, then?' laid 
he. « Yes, Sir, I took up arms under Berwick j I 
made the campaigns of Maurice. My father, before 
an unfortunate law.fuit had dripped him of his citate, 
Thad fudicient to fupport me in the rank to which I 
was arrived. But at the fame time that 1 was reduced, 
he was undone. We came here to conceal ouri'elves $ 
and out of the’ wreck of our fortune we pui dialed a 
Ihtle farm, which I cultivated with my own hands. 
Our former condition was unknown ; and this latter, 

1 i a to ‘ 
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to4vhicH I fcemeti horn, gave me no ihiime. I.mai<r- 
tained, and confolccl, my father. I married j there wa* ' 
ipy mistortunej and it is now that I fftl it.’ — ‘ Your 
father it» dead las ! yes.’ ‘ Your wife ?* 

* She is happy in not having H:cn this dilmal day.’-— 

* Have you a family f have but one daughter, 

and the poor giil Do you not hear her fighs ? She 

hides ht'i lelf, aiul keeps at a diiiance from me, that fhe 

not dillra^l my foul.* Ltisy would fain have 
nifhed into the coiLige wheic Lauretta was mourning; 
but he retrained hlrnieif, for flar of a difeovery. 

* Here,’ ('aid he to the fallier, giving him his purfe; 

* this adiflance is very I’mall ; hut when you want, 
lemembtr the Count De Liizy. I lire at Paris.* On 
fa)ing thefe woids he went away, without giving Lau- 
retta’s father time to return him thanks. 

Wliut was the alloni/liment of the good old Bazil, on 
finding a confiderable rum in the puriel Fifty loiiis, 
more than triple the leveitue of his littF/ vineyard! 

< Come hither, my child,* cried he, ' loo^ at him who 
goes yonder ) it is not a man, ir is ar angel from 
Heaven. But I am deceived. It is hut^oflible that 
he flioLild intend to give me lb much. Lauretta, 

run after him, and let him fee that he has* committed 
a inilhtke.* Lauretta dies after Luzy; ancF, having 
overtaken him — ‘ My fatlur,’ laid flte to him, ‘ can- 
not believe that you intended to make us fu great a 
prefent. He fends me to return it to you.’ — ‘ Ah, 
LauieU^a! is not all that 1 have at your and your fa- 
ther's dilpolal ^ Can i pay him too richly for having 
giv^n birth lo you? Chi ry back this poor gift ; it is 
only an eruucil of my good-will; but carefully conceal 
from him the motive : tell him only that I am too happy, 
in obliging a man of worth.’ Lauretta was about to 
return him thanks. * To-morrow,’ faid he to her, • at 
bleak of day, as I pafs the end of the village, I will 
receive if you plcali-, yoji thanks with your adieus.*— 

* What; do you go away to-moirovv •* « Yes,'! 

go away the molt paHionate lover, and raoft unhappy 
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|F m»n.*— * At break of day } — that is about the rfkur 
when my father and I go out to work.*— ‘ Together ?* 
—No; he goes firft; 1 have the care of the hoiife upon 
me, and that delays me a little.'-^* And du you paCs 
my ro4d? — * T crol’s it above the village; biiT, were 
it neceflary to go out of in^ way, it is certainly the 
lead that I owe youYor fo many marks of friend (hip.* — . 
* Adieu, then Lametta, till to-morrow. Let me lee 
you, though but for a moment : that pleafure will be 
the laft of my life.’ 

Bazil, at Lauretta's return, had no more doubt of 
Luzy*9 benefactions. ^ Ah, the gorul young man ! 
Ah, excellent heart !* cried he every indant. * However, 
daughter, let us not neglect what*the hail has leit us. 
The lefs there is of it, the more care we mud take of 
what is left. 

Lauretta was fo touched with the count's goodncfS| 
fo adliCt^^ at being the caufe of his unh.ippinefs, 
that Ihe w ‘pt all the night. ‘ All, if it were not 
for my fat cr,* faid die, ‘ what pleafure diould I 
have had in bllowing him !’ The next day die did not 
put on her holiday-cloaths ; bift, notwithdanding the 
extreme fir plicity of herdrefs, die forgot not to mingle 
in it a b tle coquetry natural to her age. * 1 (ball (ee 
him no more : what does it fignify wnether I am more 
or lefs handfome in his eyes ? For one moment it is not 
woi-th the trouble.* On faying thefe words, die ad- 
juded her cap and her tucker. She Iwthought her of 
carrying him fome fruit in her break fad- baikeM ‘ He 
will not defpife them,' faid die : < I will tell him that I 
have gathered them.* And while die ranged the fruit on 
a bed of vine-leaves, (he bedewed them with her tears. 
Her father was already let out ; and with the grey 
light of the dawn was already mingled that gentle tint 
of gold and purple difFufed by Aurora, when the poor 
girl, with a didraCled heart, arrived alone at the end of 
the village. The indant after, die faw the count's 
pod-coach appear, and at that fight die was troubled. 
The moment thkt he diw her, Luzy leaped out of his 
1 i 3 (arriage j 
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cai!!'iage ; and coming towards her with an air qf 
row — * I am penetrated, beautiful JLauretta,' faid he 
to her, < with the favour which you do me. I have^ 
at leafty the coni'olation to fee you feniible of my pain, 
and I can believe tliat you are lorry at having made me 
unhappy.*— I am di(h 'ifcd at it/ replied Lauretta, 
and would give all the wealth yoii have bellowed on 
US, never to have feen you.’ — * And I, Lauretta, I 
would give all I have never to quit you as long as 1 

live.*— * Alas I I diould think it depended only on 

youriell j my hither could refufe you nothing ; he loves 
you, he revet es you.’- — < Fathers are cruel j they would 
have us marry } and I cannot marry you ; let us think 
no more of it ; we aie going to leave each other, to bid 
an eternal adieu ; wc who never, if you had been in- 
clined tu it, would have ccafid to live for one another, 
to love each other, to enjoy all the gifts w'liich Fortune 
has bellowed on me, and all thole which Love has con- 
ferred on you. Ah! you«iiave no conce|/tion of the 
plcafurcs which awaited us. If you hadfany idea of 
them I If you knew what you renounc#!' — * Why, 
without knowing them, I feel them. BehlTured, that 
ever lince I have leeii you, every thing thal^ not you, 
is nothing to me. At hill my mind was dln\zlcd with 
the fine things which you had promifed me $ but fince, 
all that is vaniOied : I have thought of it no longer, I 
have thought only of you. Ah! if my father would 
agree to it !’ — ‘ What occalion for his agreeing to it! 
Du yov. wait for his confent to love me 1 Docs nor our 
happinefs depend on ourfclves? Love, fidelity, Lau- 
retta j thefe are your titles, and my lecurities. Are 
there any more lacred, more inviolable? Ah! believe 
me, when the heart is bellowed, every thing is over,^ 
and the hand has only to follow it. Give me, then, 
that hand, that I may kifs it a thoufand times, that I 
may bedew it with my tears .’ — * There it is,* faid fhe 
wiping. * It is mine,* cried he, * this dear hand is 
mine, I hold it of Love: to take it from me, they 
jiiuft take my life. Yes, Lauretta, I (hall die at your ' 
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ifCt, jf we muft part/ Lauretta really believed ?hat 
4e would literally die on loling her. * Alas P faid (hej 

and flfall Lbc the caule?’ — ‘ Yes, cruel girl! ygu 
^will be the caufe. You deiire n^y* death, you do.* — 
Heaven! no: I would lay down my life for 
yswi.'— Prove it then,* faidthe, doing Herat the lame 
time a kind of violence, and follow me if you love me.* 

* No,' faid llie, ' I cannot} I cannor without the con- 
^Dtofniy father.' — ‘ Very well; leave, leave me, then, 
to my defpair.' At theie words, Lnureita, pale, and 
ti*cmb]ing, her heart pierced with Ibrrow and fear, 
daied neither to hold Luzy’s hand nor let it go. Her 
eyes, full of tears, followed with terror the didraffed 
looks of the count. * Deign,* faid Ihe to him, in order 
to appeafe him, * deign to pity me, and to lee me with- 
out anger. 1 hoped this tcllimony of my gratitude 
would have been agreeable to you ; hut I dare no longer 
offer it to you.* — ‘ What is it ?' faid he; ‘ fruit, and 
forme? Ah, you little tyi'ant, you infult me! Give me 
poifon!* And throwing down the bafker, he retired in 
a rage. 

Lauretta took that emotion for hatred ; and her heart, 
already too much foftened, could nut fupport this laft 
attack* Scarce had Ihe d length to get away a few 
paces, and faint at the foot of a tree. Luzy who fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, runs up and finds her bathed 
with tears, her !>orom choaked with fobs, pale, and 
almod lifelefs. He is didreifed ; he thinks at fif'd only 
of recalling her to life; but, loon ashe fees heiffpirits 
return, he avails himielf of her weaknefs, and before 
file is well recovered of her fwooning, fhe is already at 
a great' didance from the village, in the count's coach, 
^nd in the ai-rns of her raviflier. ‘ Wlierc am 1 ?’ laid 
ihe on opening her eyes. * Ah, my lord count, is it 
you ! Are you carrying me back to the village!* 

* Dcared half of my foul,’ faid he to her, prefling her 
againft his boibm, ‘ I have lived to lee the moment 
wiien our adieus almod cod us both our lives. Let 

us 
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US })Ut no more to that trial two heSrts too w^alc f , 
fuftain it. 

I refign myfelf to thee, my dear Lauretta'; on thy 
lips I .fwcar to livcf ^r thee alone.’ — ‘ I alk no bcltey 
lot,* raid ihe to him, * than to live alfo for you alone. 
But my father ! Shall I ^ave my father > Has not he 
a right to difpofe of me ?’ — * Thy father, my Lauretta, 
(hall be loaded with riches ; he (hall partake the hap- 
pinefs of his daughter: we will be both his children. 
Depend on my tendernefs to eafe and confolc him. 
Come, let me catch thofe tears, let me drop my own 
into thy bofom : they are the tears of joy, the tears of 
pleafure.' The dangerous Luzy mingled with his lan- 
guage all the charips of redu£tion, ,anit Lauretta was 
not infeniible : while her father, uiieafy, afHifled, feek- 
ing his daughter, calling her with loud cries, alked 
after her through the whole village ; and not feeing her 
again in the evening, and retiring diftrelTed^ in defpair 
at iiaving loft-her, that iinags prefents itfelf to his mind, 
wholly occupies it, and troubles it without ceafing. 
It was neceflfiiry to beguile his grief. 

Luzy ran with his horfes ; the blinds of his carriage 
were let down ; his people were i'ure and faithful ; and 
Lauretta left behind her no trace of her flight. It was 
even eflential to Luzy to conceal his having carried’ her 
off. He detached one of his domeflics, who, from a 
village quite out of the road, contrived to tranfmit to 
the Miniiler of Coulange this billet, in which Luzy 
had diiguifed his hand writing.) 

* Tell Lauretta's father to be eafy ; that (he is well ; 
and that the lady, who has taken her with her, will 
have the fame care of her at of her own child. In a 
iliort time he (hall know what is become of her.* # 

This note, which was far from affording confolatlon 
to the father, fufliced to palliate the crime of elope- 
ment to the daughter. Love had penetrated into her 
foul ; he laid open the avenues of it to pleafure ; and 
from that time the clouds of grief difperied, the teafs 
dried up, forrow was appealed, and a tranfient, but 

profound 
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p^/found oblivioftot every thing but her Iover» fudeitd 
iU^to rRfte, without remurie, the ciiininal happineis of 
Ving his.. 

^ Tiie kind of delirium into which (he fell on arrivin^f 
» Paris, compleated the diflipatiofi ot her ibul. Tier 
houfe was a fairy palace ; eve^ tiling in it had the air 
of enchantment. 'J^he bath, ihe toilette, the Tapper, 
the delicious repofe which love left her, weic To niuny 
varied forms which voluptuoufnefs afl'umed, lo leduce 
her through the medium of her Teni'es. When (he 
waked, (lie thought herlelf (lill dtceived by a dream. 
When (lie rofe, Ihe Taw herielf Turioiiiidcd with women, 
attentive to ferve her, and jealous of plraliiig her. She, 
who had only (fudied to obey* had only to defire in 
order to be obeyed: < You aie qu^en here,’ faid her 
lover, *■ and 1 am your principal (lave.' 

Itnagiiie, if poflible, the furprize and tranfport of a 
young and (implc conn try -girl, at ieeing her hnc black 
hair, fo negligently tied till that time, the wavy ring- 
lets of which Nature alone Aad foimed, now louiuling 
into curls beneath the ply of art, and riling into a 
diadem, befpangled with dowers and diamonds ; at 
feeing difpiayed to her eyes tlie 11 toil g.tllant oiriaments, 
v.’hich (eemed to Tolicit her choice , at (being, I lay, 
her beauty ilTiu*, radiant as from a cloud, and fpiing 
up again in the brilliant pannels which environed hei, 
in order to multiply her charms. Nature had lavi/hed 
on her all her graces ; but (bme of thofe gifts had need 
of being cultivated, and the accomplilhments ca^ne in 
a crowd to difpute with each other the care of inlfi limb- 
ing her and the glory of embellifliing her. Luzy podbiTv d 
and adored his conqiielb intoxicated with joy aiul love. 

In the mean time, the good Ba/il was the moft un- 
llappy of fathers. Biave, full of honour, and, above 
all, jealous of his daughters reputation, he had fought 
her, expelled her in vain, without publifbing his un- 
cahnels ; and nobody in the village was made acquainted 
with his misfortune. The miiiiller came to aflfure him 


It himfeif, by communicating to him the note which 

he 
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he* had received. Bazil gave no credit to this 

but, diirembling with the pador ‘ My dau^hter'&i 

dll'creet,' laid he to him ; ‘ but ilie is young, fimpra^* 
^nd credulous. Some lady has had a mind to tak|i' 
her into her i'ervicej and has prevailed on her to 
vent my denial. Let us, ^pr fear of fcandal, hudiup this 
little imprudence of youth, and lev^e the people to be- 
lieve that my daughter quitted me with my own con- 
fcnt. The I’ecret reds with you ; fparc the daughter 
and the iather.' The mliiider, a prudent and worthy 
man, promifed and kept lilence. But Bazil, devoured 
by chagrin, paded the days amj nights in tears. * What 
is become ot her ?' laid he. * Is it a lady that (he has 
followed > Is there any fo mad as to rob a father of 
his daughter, and to undertake to tarry her off ^ No, 
no ! it is fome ravidier who has feduced and ruined hcr« 
Ah 1 if I can difeover him, either his blood or mine 
fliall wadi out my injury.' He went hirplelf to the 
village, whence they had |>rought the note. By the 
ininider’s informations he contrived to dil'cover the per- 
fon who had bten charged with the meilhge : he exa- 
mined him ; but his anlwers only confuled him the 
more. The very fituation of the place ferved only to 
inincad him. It was fix leagues out of the road which 
Luzy had taken, and lay quite acrol's the country. But 
had Bazil even combined the two circumftances of the 
departure of the count and his daughter's elopement, 
he would never luivc fulpe^Ied fo virtuous a young man. 
As h^ confided his grief to nobody, nobody could give 
him any light. He groaned, therefore, within himlelf, 
in expectation of fome cal’ual gleam to clear up his fuf- 
picions. < Oil, Heaven!* faid he, < it was in your 
- Wrath that you gave her to me ! and I, mad as I was, 
congratulated myfelf on feeing her grow up and im- 
prove! What formed my pride, now confeitutes my 
fliamc. Oh, that flie had died as foon as flic was 
born!’ 

Lauretta endeavoured to perfuade herfelf that her 
(ather was eafy j and the regret of having left hhn, 

touched 
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ijLched her but Faintly. Love» vanity, a tafte for plea- 
a tafte ever lb lively in its birth, the care of 
Rmtivating her talents; in (liort, a thoufand amuliv* 
^ents, continually varied, divided her life, and tilled 
her foul. Luzy, who loved her to idolatry, and who 
feared left he mould lofe heif expoled her as little as 
poHible in public ;*but he contrived her all the means 
which myftery has invented, of being invifible amidft 
the great world. This was enough for Lauretta : happy 
in pleafing him whom fhe loved, ihe felt not tliat left- 
lefs defire, that want of being leen and admired, which 
alone briijgs out lb many handibnie women to our fpec- 
tacles and gardens. Though Luzy, by the choice of 
a fmali ciicle of amiable men, rendered his flippers 
amufing, Ihe was taken up at them only with him ; 
and (he was able to convince him of it without difo- 
bliging any body elfe. The art of leconciling partia- 
lities to good manners, is the ficret of delicate fouls : 
coquetry ftudies it j love knows it without having learn- 
ed it. 

Six months pafled away in that union, the fwcet in- 
telligence of two hearts filled and ravillicd with each 
other, without wcarinels, without uneafinefs, without 
any other jealoufy than that which makes us fear that 
we do not pleafe fo much as we love, and which renders 
us defirous of combining every thing that can captivate 
a heart. 

In this interval, Lauretta's father had twice received 
news of his daughter, with prelcnts from the laefy who 
had taken her into friendfhip. It was to the minifter 
that Luzy dire£led. Remitted to the next poft to the 
village by a faithful fervant, the packets came to hand 
anonymous ; Bazil could not tell to whom to fend them 
back ; and then his refufals would have created doubts 
of what he wilhed to be believed, and he trembled left 
the curate ftiould have the fame fiifpicioiis with himlelf. 

* Alas >' faid the good father to himlelf, * my daughter 
is* perhaps, yet virtuous. Appearances accufe her; 
rbut they are only appearances; and though my Ajfpi- 

cions 
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cions fhoiild be juft, I muft hincnt> but I ought 
diftionour my child.* , 'v*' 

• Heaven owed fome confolation to the virtue of this . 
worthy father j and it was Heaven without duub^i 
which biought about the accident I am going to relate. 

The little wine trade ft Inch Bazil carried on, obliged 
him to come to Paris. As he wat traveriing that im- 
menle city, he was ftopped in the ftreet by Ibme car- 
riages crofting each other. The voice of a lady in a 
fright engaged his attention. He lees — He dares not 

believe his eyes Lauretta, his daughter, In a gllt- 

glals chariot, fuperbly drefted, and crowned. with dia- 
monds. Her father would not have known her, 
perceiving him hesiclf, furprize and confufion had not 
made her ihi ink back and cover her face. At the 
movement which ftie made to hide heifell, and ftill more 
at the cry which c leaped her, he could not doubt but it 
was flic. While the carriages, which were locked to- 
gether were difcngaglng, liazil flips between the wall 
and his daughter's chariot, gets up to the Itep of the 
chariot-door, and, with a fevere tone, fays to Lauretta, 

‘ Where do you live?* Lauretta, leized with fear and 
trembling, tells him her habitation, * And what name 

do you go by ?' ‘ Coulange,* replied Ihe, looking 

down, ‘ from the place of my birth.’ — ‘ Of your bit th! 
All, wretch ! This evening, at dulk, be at home, and 
'alone.' At thefe words he gets down and purfues his way. 

The Ihock which Lauretta had received was not yet 
overcdkne, when (he found lieifelf at home. 

Luiy fupped in the country. She was left to herfelf 
at the moment when flie had moft need of counfel and 
fupport. She was going to appear before her father, 
whom (lie had betrayed, forfaken, and overwhelmed 
with grief and fliame : her crime then prelented itfelf 
to her in the muft odious form. She began to feel the 
vilenti's of her condition. The intoxication of love, 
the charms of pleafure, had banilhed the thought ; but 
as (bon as the veil w.as fallen o#', die faw herfelf Aich^s 
ihe was in the eyes of tlie world, and in the eyes of her 
, father. 
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Aherr Terrified at the examination and fentence which 
me was about to undergo; * Wretch!’ cried Ihc, melt- 
mg into tears, * where can I fly ? wliere can I hide m(*> 
uy father, honefly itielf, again fltids me, gone aftray, 
abandoned to vice, with a man who is nothing to me ! 

0 my father! O ^errible jiAge! how fhall I appear 
before you ?' It came more than once into her mind to 
avoid him, and difappear; but vice had not yet effaced 
from her foul the holy laws of Nature.* ‘ I, to reduce 
him to defpair,* faid fhc, and after having merited his 
reproaches, to draw his curie upon me! No, though 
unworthy the name of his daughter, I revere that I'a- 
cred name. Though he came to kill me with his own 
hand, 1 ought to wait if, and to fall at Ids feet. But, 
no ; a father is always a father : mine will be touched 
with my terns. My age, my weaknels, the count’s 
love, his favuuis, all plead for me; and when Luzy 
(hall fpeak, 1 (hull no longer be fo culpable.’ 

She would have been didfeiTed if her people bad been 
witnetres of the humiliating fetne which was preparing. 
By good luck flie had given out that fhe flipped with .1 
• riend, and her women had made themfelves a holiday 
that evening. It was eafy to her to get rid of two 
lootnien who attende^l her, and when her fathei arrived, 
(he received him herfelf. 

* Are you alone?’ — ‘ Yrs, Sir.* — He enters with 
Miiotion, and after having looked her in the fare, in a 
brrowful and nielanc’nnly filence, ‘ What biifine*^ have 
fou here?' faid he. Lametta anfwered hy throwing* 
lerfelf at his feet, and bathing them with tears. < 1 
ce/ faid the father, catling his eyes around him, * in 
his apartment where every thing befpeaks riches and 
tixury, I fee that vice is at its eate in this town. May 
[ know who has taken care to enrich you in fo fliort 

1 time? and from whom came this furniture, theie 

loaths, that fine equipage in which I faw you !’ 

..q|iiretta ftill replied only by tears and fighs. < Speak 
0 me faid,’ faid he ; < you fhall weep afterwards ; you 
rill have time enough.* At 

Kk 
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At the recital ot her ftory, of which flie clifguift 
nothing, Baztl paiTtd from aiionifliment to iniUgnarion. 
*«Luzy>’ faicl he, / that woithy man! Tliel'e, then," 
are the virtues of the*great! The bale wretch, in givin;.' 
me his gold, did he think he paid me fur my daughter? 
Theie proud rich folks ftiink, that the honour ot the 
poor is a thing of no value, and that inilery fets itl'elf 
to Tale. He nattered himielf with cunluling me 1 He 
promiied you to do it Unnatural man 1 how little does 
no know the foul of the fathei ; No, ever fince 1 loli 
thee, 1 have not had one moment without foil ow, not 
one quarter of an hour of peaceful ilecp. By, day, the 
ground which I cultivated was watered with my tears j 
in the night, while you forgot yourlelf, while you were 
lofing yuurfelf in guilty pleafures, your father, ftretched 
on his draw, tore his h iir, and called on you with loud 
cries. Ah, what ’ Have my groans never re-echoed to 
thy foul ? Has the image of a father diliieded never 
prelented iticlf to your thdlight, never troubled your 
repofe ?’ — * Oh! Heaven is my witness,’ laid (he, ‘ that 
if ever I had thought 1 had occalioncd you fo much 
forrow, 1 would have quitted every thing to fly to your 
arms. I revere you, 1 love you, I love you more than 
ever. Alas, what a father have 1 affli^ed ! At this 
very indant, when I expelled to And in you an inexorable 
judge, 1 hear from your own mouth, only reproaches iull 
of gcnllencl’s. Ah, my father ! when 1 fell at your feet, 

I felt only (liume and fear ; but now it is with afl:e6tion 
that ySu fee me penetrated, and to the tears of repentance 
arc joined thofe of love !’ — ‘ Ah I I revive, I now find my 
daughter again,' cried Bazil, railing her up. * Your 
.daughter! Alas,' faid Lauretta, ' (he is no longer wor- 
thy of you !' — ‘ No, do not difeourage thylelf. Honouii 
' Lauretta, is, without doubt, a great happinefs ! inno- 
cence a gieater flill; and if I had the choice, I would 
rather have feen thee deprived of life. But when inno- 
cence and honour are lofl, there ftill remains one inefli- 
mable good; virtue, which never perilhes, which we ne-, 
verlofe without retuni. We have only to wilh for it ; it ' 
c fprings 
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^ing« up again in the Ibul ; and when we think it 
cxringuifh<Kli R Tingle touch of remorTe gives birth to it 
anew. This will conTole you, dai^ghter, Tor the Icf^ 
W your innocence ; and if your ftpcntance he fincerei 
lAaven and your father are appeafen. For the relt, no- 
body in the village knows 3 ?!!iir adventure j you may 

appear there again without fhame.’ ‘ Where, my 

father?' — ‘ At Coulange, whither I am going to carry 
you.'— Thele words enibarraflcd Lauretta. * Halfe,* 
continued Bazil, ‘ to ft rip off thofe ornaments of vice. 
Plain linen, a fimple boddice, a white petticoat, tliefc 
are the ijiiments of thy condition. Leave hi.'* enve- 
nomed gifts to the wretch who has leduc^d you, and 
follow me without more dtla) .' 

One muft have been poflefled at this moment of the 
timid and tender foul of Lauretta 5 muft have loved, 
like hcT, a father and a lover; to conceive, to Ucl the 
combat which arole in her Leble heart, between love 
and nature. The trouble *and agitation of her fpiuis 
kept her immoveable and mute. * Let us go,' laid 
the father; * moments are precious.'—* Paidcn me.’ 
cried Lauretta, falling again on h- r knees befoie Idm. 

‘ pardon me, my fatliei ; be not ofteiided if I arn How 
to obey you. You have lead the bottom of my ibul. 
Luzy wants the name of hu/baiid ; but all the rights 
which the tendereft love can give him, lie has over me. 
I would fly him, detach myfelf irom him, follow 
you, though to death. But to ileal a vay in 41s ah- 
fence, to leave him to believe that I have betrayed 
him!' — * How, wretch! and what fignifies to you the 
opinion of a vile deceiver ? and what are the rights of 
a pafllon which has ruined and diflionoured you ? You 
?ove him ! you love your fhame then ! You prefer his 
vile favours to the innocence wiiich he has robbed you 
of I You prefer to your father the moft cruel of your 
enemies ! You dare not fly him in his abfence, and 
quit him without his conlent! Ah, when you were to 
your father, to overwhelm him, to drive him to 
^oltrudion, you were not then fo timorous ! And what 
K k X •do 
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do vou expe£t from vour raviflier? That he ihould d|4- 
fendyou ? That he (noutd withdraw you from paternal^ 
aiithoiity ? Oh, let him come ! let him dare to’ drive me . 
hence; J am alone, «.unaimal, enfec-hled by age; bijx 
they i>jall fee me extended on the threfliuld of yourdoo, 
calling for vengeance to<jod and man. Your lover 
himlelf, in order to get at thee, (hall match over my 
body ; and paflers-by (hall lay with honor, Tlierc 
is the father whom flic difavows, and whom her lover 
tramples under his feet !’* 

‘ Ah! my father,’ laid Lauretta, ter’-ified at this 
image, ‘ how little do you know the man whom you 
rail againfl lb cruelly ! Nothing is gentler, nothing 
more icnfiblc. You will be to him .rerpeifahle and fa- 
cred,’ — ‘ Dare you talk to me ol the refpccl: of one 
who diflioiiuurs me ? Dofl thou hope that he may re- 
duce me with his perfldioiis gentltneis? I will not fee 
him ; if you can anfwer for him, I cannot anfwcr for 
mylelf ?’ — Well do not feef hiiiiy but permit me to fee 
him ; but for a moment.''^* What do you alk ? me 
to leave you alone with him I Ah ! though he fliould 
take away my life, I would not (hew him that eom- 
plaiCance. While he was able to keep you fiom me, 
It was his crime, it was thine, I was not .anfwerahle 
for it. But Heaven now puts you again under my 
guard, and from this moment 1 anfwer to Heaven for 
thee. Let us go, daughter, it is already dark ; this is 
the injiant for us to depart ! Kefolve : renounce thy 
father, or obey.* — * You pierce my heart !’— * Obey, I 
tell thee, or dread my curfe !’ At thefe terrible words, 
the trembling Lauretta hud no flrength to reply. She 
vndrefles herleif before her father’s eyes, and puts on, 
not without a flood of tears, the plain drefs which hu 
had preferibed to her. * My father,’ faid.flie to him 
at the moment flie was preparing to follow him, < dare 
I alk, as the price of my obedience, one Angle favour ? 
You do not wifli the death of him whom I facriflee to 

C . SulFer me to write him /two words, to infolm 
it is you that 1 obey, and that you oblige me 
% follow 
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Ipllow you/-^^Whatl that he may come to carry'you 
again, to fteai you from me ? No, I will leave no 
trace of you. Let him die of ihame, he will do juftjce 
^upon himfelf ; but of love! nevej; fear that; libwtinet 
^^ver die of it.' Then, taking his daughter by the 
hsuid, he carried her out v^^hout noife; and the next 
morning, embarking on the Seine, they returned into 
their own country. 

At midnight the count arrives at his own houfe, 
where he flatters himfelf pleafure awaits him, and finds 
all there in alarm and confufion. 

Lauretta's people tell him with fright that they do 
not know what is become of her ; that they have fought 
her in vain ; that Aie had taken pare to fend them out 
of the way, and* had felzed that moment to elude their 
vigilance ; that fhe did not fup at her friend's ; and that 
on going off fhe had left every thing behind her, even 
to her diamonds, and to the gown fhehad worn that day. 

< We muft wait for htr,* faid Luzy, after a long 
filence. * Do not go to bed; there is Ibinething incom- 
prehenfible in this affair.' 

Love, which feeks to flatter itfelf, began by conjec* 
tures to excufe Lauretta; but finding them all deftitute 
of probability, he delivered Jiimfelf up to the moft cruel 
fulpicions. < An involuntary accident might have de- 
tained her ; but in the abfence of her people to undrefs her- 
felf ; to make herefcape alone, atdufk ; to leave her houfe 
in uneafinefs all this,' faid he, < cUarly fhewsapremedU 
tated flight. Has Heaven touched her ? is it remdl'fe that 
has determined her to fly me ? Ah, why can I not at 
jeaft believe it ! but if fhe had taken an honefl part, fhe 
would have had pity of me ; fhe would have written to 
anc, though it were but two words, of confblation and 
adieu. Her letter would not have betrayed her ; and 
would have fpared me fufpicions, grievous to me, and 
difhonoiirablc to her. Lauretta! 5 Heaven! candour 
itlelf, innocence, truth ( Lauretta unfaithful and perfi- 
dious! fhe, who but this very morning No, no, it 

'A% iopredible: and yet it is but too true.' Every mo- 
Kk 3 . ment. 
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mehty every refle6tion« feemed a new 'proof; but hole 
and confidence could not quit his heart. He ftriiffglak 
a^inft perfuafion, as an expiring man againft death. 
If file were to retilrg^* faid he ; * if (he were to retui^ 
innocent and faithful! Ah, would my fortune, 
life, all my love, be ruflfcient to repair the injury 1 do 
her! What plcai'ure (hould I havecin confefling myftlf 
in fault I With what tranfports, with what tears, would 
I efface the crime of having accufed her ! Alas, 1 dare 
not flatter myielf with being unjuft : 1 am not ib happy 1* 
There is nobody who, in the uneafinefs and ardour 
of expectation, has not fometimes expei ienced at Paris 
the torment of liftening to the noife of the coaches, 
each of which we take for that which we expeCf, and 
each of which by turns arrives, and carries away, as 
it paflcs, the hopes which it has juft excited. The un- 
bappy Liiay was till three in the morning in this cruel 
perplexity. Every carriage which he heard was, per- 
naps, that which was bringing back Lauretta ; at laft 
hope, fo often deceived, gave place to defpair. < I am 
betrayed,' faid he ; * I can no longer doubt it. It is 
a plot which has been concealed from me. The careft'es 
of the perfidious creature ferved only* the better to dif- 

f uife it. They have aitfylly chofen the day on which 
was to fup in the country. She has left every thing 
behind her, to let me underftand that flie has no farther 
occafion for my prefents. Another, without doubt, 
overwhelms her with them. She would have been 
afhanfed to have had any thing of mine. The moft fee- 
ble pledge of my love would have been a perpetual re- 
proach of her treachery and ingratitude. Sne would 
forget me, in order to deliver herlelf up in peace to the 
man fiie prefers. Ah, the perjured wretch! does /he 
hope to find any one who loves her like me ? I loved 
her too well, I gave mvfelf too much up to it. Her 
defires by being perpetually prevented, became extinff . 
Theft; are the ways of women. They grow tired of 
every thing, even of being happy. Ah, canft thoivbe 
lb now, perfidious girl ! Canft thou be fo, and thin^. 
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fi me ? Of me/ do 1 lay ! What lignify to her my dove 
And fritf? Ah, while 1 can fcarce reiirain my crie8> 
while I •bathe her bed with my tears, another, per- 
^aps— ^ Horrible thought ! 1 cannot fupport At. * 1 
^gill know this rival, and if the fire which bums in my 
OTcaH has not con fumed me before day, I will not die 
without vengeance It is ooubtlefs fome one of thofe 
falfe friends whom I have imprudently introduced to 
her. Soligny, perhaps. He was taken with her when 
we faw her in her own village. She was fimple and 
fincere then. How is Hie changed ! He wanted to fee 
her again ; and I, poor eafy fool ! thinking myfelf 
beloved,* btlicving it impofuble for Lauretta to be un- 
faithful, brought my rival to her. 1 may be deceived; 
bur, in fhort, it* is he whom 1 (ufpe^];. I will he fa- 
tisfied indantly. —Follow me,' faid he to one of his 
domeftics; and it was fcaiceday-light, wl^en knocking 
at the chevalier's door, Luzy alketi to fee him. < He 
is not at home, Sii,' Ihid^the Swifs. * Not at home!' 
— • No, Sir, he is in the countiy.’ — ‘ How long lince,' 
< Since yefterday evening.' — < At what hour!'— 

* About dufk.'— ‘ And what part of the country is he 
gone to?' — ‘ We do not know: he has taken only his 
valet de chambre with him. — ‘ In what carriage?'— 

• In his vis-a-vis.' — ‘ Is his ablencc to be long?’— 
< He will not be back this fortnight, and has ordered 
me to take care of his letter.*}.’ — ‘ At his retnin tell 
him that 1 was here, and that I defired to lee him. 

* At lad,' laid he, on going away, < I am convinced. 
Every thing agrees. Nothing remains but to dif- 
cover where they have concealed themfelves. I will 
tear her from his arms, the perfidious wretch ! and I 
•will have the pkafure of walliing away with his blood 
my injury and her treachery !* 

His relearches were ineffectual. The chevalier's 
journey was a myftery which he could not penetrate, 
Luzy was, therefore, fifteen days on the rack ; and the 
fiiill perfuaiion that Soligny was the ravilher, diverted 
^him from every other idea. In 
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In hU Impatience he fent^very mornihg to know if hit 
rival was returned. At laft he was told that Ike was ^ 
juft arrived. He flies to him^ enflamed with atigeri and 
the favourable reception given him by the ^evalie^ 
only irritated him moi*e. * My dear count,' faid 
ligny, * you have been vegy earneft in your enquiries ror 
me; how can I ferve you?* — ‘ In aidding me,* replied 
Luzy, at the fame time turning pale, either of a life 
which I dcteft, or of a rival whom I hate. You have 
carried off my miftrefs; nothing remains but to pluck 
out my hesrt.* — * My friend,* faid the chevalier to him, 

* I have as great a deiire to have my throat cut as your- 
felf, for I am quite mad with vexation ; but I have no 
quarrel with you ; if you pleafe, let us underftand each 
other. Lauretta has been carried off you fay; I am 
very forry for it ; ftie was a charming girl ; but upon 
my honour it was not by me 1 Not that I pique rnyfelf 
on any delicacy in that point. In love I forgive my 
own friends, and allov/ niyii^f theie little petit-larcenies ; 
and though I heartily love you, yet if Lauretta had 
thought proper to deceive you for me, rather than for 
another, I fliould not have been cruel. But as to car* 
rying them off, I don't like that, that is too ferious a 
bufinefs for me ; and if you have no other reafon for kil- 
ling me, I advife you to let me live, and to breakfafl; 
with me.’ Though the chevalier's language had very 
much the air of franknefs, Luzy ftill retained his lufpi- 
cions. • You difappeared,* faid he, * the fame evening, 
at theiame hour; and you lay hid for a fortnight ; 1 
know befides that you loved her, and that you had an 
inclination for her at the very time that I took her.* 

‘ You are in luck,* faid Soligny, ‘ that in the humour 
1 am now in, I love you enough to come to an explana, 
tion. Lauretta went oATthe fame evening with me; I 
have nothing to fay to that t it is one or there critical 
rencounters which form the intrigue of romances. I 
thought Lauretta beautiful as an angel, and I had an 
inclination for her, it is true ; but if you will cut the 
diroat^s of all who are guilty of the fame crime> mercjvi 

upon 
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upon qnie half of* Paris ! The important article^ theot 
the fecnct of my journey and abfcnce. Very well, I 
will explain that matter. r 

I was in love with Madam de flanfon, or rather, 1 
vw in love with her riches, her birth, her credit at 
court ; for that woman has atreiy thing in her favour 
except herfelf. know, that if (he is neither young 

nor handfome, to make amends fhe has a deal of fenfi- 
bility, and is eatily fet on hre. I had got into her good 
graces, and faw no impoilibility to be, as it is csdled, 
happy, without proceeding to marriage. But marriage 
was my point j and under cover of that refpeflful timi- 
dity, in reparable from a delicate love, 1 eluded all op» 
portunity of making an ill-ufe of. her weaknefs. So 
much re/erve difeoncerted her. She never faw, ihe faid, 
a man lb timorous, and fo much of the novice. I wax 
as balhful as a young girl : my rnodefty ablblutely tan- 
talized her. In ihort, not to trouble you with ail the 
arts 1 employed for three* months to fuftain attacka 
without furrenderiiig, never did coquette ftrive Co much 
to kindle ineffe^fual defires. '.My conduct was a maf- 
ter- piece of prudence and dexterity : but the widow was 
too hard fur me. 1 am her dupe } yes, my friend, (ho 
has furprized my credulous innocence. Seeing that (he 
muft attack me regitlaily, (he*talked of marriage. No- 
thing was more advantageous than her propolais. Her 
fortune was to be entirely in my power. There re* 
maiiied .only one bar to our happinefs. I was very 
young, and (he was not fufhciently acquainteci with 
my chara£ler. In order to try one another, flie pro- 
poled to me to pafs fome days together, tete>’a~tetei in 
* the country. « A fortnight's folitude and liberty,** 
ddd (he, << will give us a truer idea of each other, 
than two years at Paris.’* I gave into the fnarc, and 
(iie managed fo well, that I forgot my refolution. How 
frail is man, and how little certain of himfelf ! Hav- 
ing taken up the part of a huiband, I was obliged 
.to*maiiitain it, and gave her the bed opinion of me that 
ifpoflibly could ; but in a flioit time (he thoiiglit flie 

nerc-ived 
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perceived that my love abated. It was in vain.|hat I 
proteded it was the famej ihe told me that fhe was not 
tQ be deceived with empty words, and that (&e plainly 
faw the change in me* In (hort, this morning, I rr ^ 
ceived roy discharge in form from under her own han^’j. 
It runs in thefe words, ei 

** The (lender trial which I havelnade of your fentU 
ments is fufiicient. Be gone. Sir, whenever you pleafe. 
I would have a hu(band whofe attentions (houid never 
relax ; who loves me always, and always the fame.'* 

* Are you fatished ? There is my adventure. You 
(ee it is quite of a different nature from that which you 
attribute to me. I have been carried off as well as your 
Lauretta $ Heaven grant that they hitVe not done by her 
as they did by me ! But now you are undsteived with 
refpe^l to me, have you no other fufmcion < I am 
loft in them,* faid Luzy, * forgive my borrow, my de- 
fpair, my love, the ftep which I have juft taken.*— 
* Plhaw ! ’ replied Soligny,; ^nothing was mpA juft. If 
I had taken away your nfiftrefs, muft have given you 
(atisfa^lion. There is nqfAing in it $ fo much the bet- 
ter! and fo we are good/friends. Will you breakfaft 
with me?* — * I would die.*—* That would be going 
rather too far. Preferve that remedy for more lerious 
difgraces. Lauretta is C pretty girl, though a little 
knavifti baggage : endeavour to fee her anin \ but if 
you cannot get her, take another, and the fooner the 
better.’ 

While Luzy remained inconfolable, and was fcatter- 
ing his money with a liberal hand, in order to difeover 
fome traces of Lauretta, /he was at her father's, lament- 
ing her error, or rather her lover. 

Bazil had given out in the village, that he had noc 
been able to live without his daughter, and that he had 
been to fetch her home. They found her ftill improved. 
Her graces were now blown j and that which is called 
the air of Paris had given her new charms, even in the 
eyes of the villagers. The ardour of the youths wAo 
bad iboght her was renewed, and became ftill more 
. lively ? 
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lively 5 'liut her father rcfufcd them all* *You fhall 
never niaruy in my life-time/ laid he^ * I would not im- 
^fe upon any one. Work and lament with me. I hav4-- 
jilk lent back to yhiir unworthy lo^er all his preitmts. 
\V\owe him nothing now except our fliame.' 

Lauretta, huinblc^ and fubimdive, obeyed her father 
without complaining, and without daring to raiie her 
eyes towards him. It was to her an incredible diflU- 
culty to refume the habitude of indigence and labour. 
Her feet grown tender were wounded ; her delicate hands 
were made fore} but thefe were flight evils. ‘The 
pains of the body ^re nothing,' laid flie,' groaning, 

‘ thofe of the foul ^<much more grievous.' 

Though kuzy v^kp^etuill^ pr^fent to lier, and her 
heart was notable to^ra|^itdf from him, flie had no 
longer either tnadiope .ok^tWof returning to him. She 
knew what bitter^fs nef^Mng aflrayhad diffuledover 
the life of h^ unhapbQfa£^and though (he had been 
at liberty tokouit hnUngM^^e would not have con- 
ftnted to it. theRma^^ the grief in which (he 
had left her Iov^Num^mM h^k and was hex' torment. 
The right he hac^mciuA^e^f perfidy and ingrati- 
tude, was a frefh nsjjin^ai^iiifh.-— ‘ If I could but 
write to him ! But I ha^^j&ber the liberty nor the 
means. Not content with ^USng me to abandon him, 
they would have me forget fliall fooner forget 

myfelf } and it is as impoflible\^'^ to hate him as to 
forget him. If he was culpable, was the «aufe, 

and I cannot punifh him for it. Irk^lK^at. he did he 
meant only my happinefs and my nKher^ He de- 
ceived hiinfelf, he led me aflray } but age one 

'thinks only of love. Yes, I owe to him, 1 owe it tomy- 
felf, to clear up my condufl } and in that point alone 
my father (hall not be obeyed.* The difficulty now was 
only to procure the means of writing : but her father, 
without intending.it, had fpared her th^ trouble. 

One evening Luzy, retiring, more affli6led than ever, 
r(;ceived an anonymous packet. The hand in ^hich 
tue diivflion was written was unknown to him ; but 

* the 
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the <poft-Tnark told him enough. He opens it with pre- 
cipitation; he diicovers the purfe which he had given 
BaziJ, with the fifiy louis which he had left in it, and^ 
two like Aims which he had Tent to him. * I fee tk.' 
whole afFaii’,' laid he ; ‘ I have been dilcovered. The Ei- 
ther in indignation fends the back my^relents. Haughty 
and fevere, as 1 perceived him. As loon as he knew 
where his daughter was, he came to fetch her, and 
forced her to follow him.* That moment he aflTemblcs 
fuch of his domed ics as attended Lauretta. He exa- 
mines them ; he alks if any one among them had not ieen 
with her a countryman, whom he defcnbes to them . One 
of them a£fually remembers that, Hie very day that Ihe 
went away, a man exactly like tlie perfbn he deferibes 
got up to the boot of Lauretta's coath, and Ipokc to 
her for a moment. < Come quickly,* cried Luzy, < put 
poft-horfes to my chaile!* 

The fecond night, being arrived at feme leagues 
from Coulange, he caufej the ferAnt who aimnded him 
to difguife himielf like a wafai^ fends him to get in- 
formation, and in the nu^n while uideavours to take 
reft. Alas, there is n^e for a imil of a lover in (b 
violent a fitviatioii ! He counts the minutes from the 
departure of his cmilfar^to^is return. 

* Sir,* laid the fervanr, * goo«l neovs ! Lauretta is at 

Coulange, at her father’s.* ‘ I breathe again!' 

« They talk even of marrying her.’ — ‘ Of marrying her ! 

I muli fee hcr.’--‘ You will find her in the vineyard r 
(he works all day.'-—* Juft Heaven, what hardlliip! 
Come, I will lie concealed ; and you, under thatdiigiiiie, 
ftiall watchohe moment when ftie is alone. Let us not 
Jofe an inftant. Away!* 

Luzy *3 emiflary bad told him truth. A rich perfon 
in his iituation had offered himfelf as a match for Lair- 
retta; and the minifter had lent to Baril to perfuade 
him to accept it.^ 

In the mean time, Lauretta toiled in the vineyar^, 
and thought of the unhappy Luzy. Luzy arrives, and^> 
perceives lier at a diftance: he advances with precau- 
• tion, 
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tion,.*rees her alone, runs up, throws hlmfelf before 
her, an4 llretches out his arms. At the noife which 
he made acrois the vine-leaves, flie.raifes her head,'aRid 
^urns her eyes. * My GodT ciied ihe. Surprize and 
took from her the ufe of her voice. She was in his 
airns, all tremblin?, withoiA having been able to men- 
tion his name. * An, Luzy !' faid Ihe, at lad, * is it you ? 
This is what 1 afked of Heaven. I am innocept in your 
eyes, that is enough : 1 will endure the itft. Adieu, Lu- 
zy, adieu forever! Be gone; and lament your Lauretta. 
She reproaches you wirh nothing. You will be dear 

to her to her laft breath.* * I !* cried he, locking 

her in his arms, as if they were about to tear her fronn 
him again : * I quit you ! Thou half of mylelf, 1 live 
withoflit thee! far from thee! No, there is not that 
power on earth that fliail feparate us.*— There it one 
which is facred to me ; the will of my father. Ah, 
my lod fiiend! if you had known the pi ofound grief 
into which my flight plunged him, feniible and good as 
you are, you would have redored me to his tears. To 
take me away from him a fecond time, or to plunge a 
dagger into his bofom, would be to me the fame thing. 
You know me too well to require it of me; you are too 
humane to wifli it yourielf. Call away a hope which 
1 have lod. Adieu ! Heaven grant that 1 may expiate 
iny fault! But 1 can fcarcc reproach mylelf for it. 
Adieu, I fay ! my father is coming : it would be 
dreadful that he Ihould find us together.'—* Itjs what 
1 would have,* faid Luzy : ‘ I wait for him.’— -* Ah! 
you are now going to redouble my lorrows.* 

At that initant Bazil arrives; and Luzy, advancing 
fome paces to meet him, throws himfelf at his feet. 

* * Who are you ? what do you want ?* laid Bazil, afto- 
«nifhed at firlf. But as foon as he had fixed his eyes on 

him, * Wretch,' cried he, drawing back, * be gone, 
take yourfelf away from my fight!'— -■ No, 1 (hall die 
at your feet, if you will not Vouchfafe to hear me.’ — - 
After having ruimd, diihonoured tlie daughter, dare 

* you prefent yourfelf to the father!'— « 1 am ft> blame, 

LI si con- 
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1 confefs^ and here are the means to punj(h me;* (ard 
he; prel'enting his Tword. < But if you will hear me, 
I hope that you wiU have compaflion on me.*— ‘ Ah !’ 
faid Bazil, looking at the (word, * if I were as baf^ 
as cruel as you — Sec»* faid he to his daughter, * h^ 
groveling is vice, and how^reat the fliame of it ^ finc^ it 
obliges a man to crouch at the feet of his fellow-crea- 
ture, and to fuftain his contempt.* — * If I were only 
vicious,* replied Luzy haughtily, < far from imploring 
you, I Ihould brave you. Attribute my humiliation 
only to that which is the mod honelf, and moft noble 
caule in Nature : to love, to virtue itfelf, to the defire 
which 1 have of expiating a fault, excu fable, per- 
haps, and with which I reproach myleif lb cruelly, only 
becaule I have a good heart.* Then, with all the elo- 
quence of lentiment, he endeavoured to juftify himfelf, 
attributing the whole to the warmth of youth, and the 
intoxication of pallion. 

* The world is very happy,* replied Bazil, * that 
your pallion has not been that of money ! You would 
have been a Cartouch.' Luzy chafed at this difcourle. 

* Yes, a Cartouch. And why not? Will you have 
the meannefs to think that innocence and honour are of 
lei's value than riches and life ? Have you not availed 
youi fclf of the weaknefs, the infirmity of this unhappy 
girl, in order to rob htrof thefc two treafures? And 
me, her father, do you think you have done me a lefs 
injury than if you had murdered me ? A Cartouch is 
broken on the wheel, becaufe he deals riches, with 
which we may difpenfe; but for you, who have taken 
from US what a well educated girl, what a virtuous 
father cannot lofe without dying, what liave you me- 
rited ? They call you noble, and you believe yourfelf * 
fo. Thefe are the maiks of that nobility of which you^ 
arc fo vain. At a time of dtftrrfs, when the moft 
wicked of mankind would have had pity on me, you 
acedft me, you pretend to pity me, and you fay in your 
hcaitj ** Theie, now, is a wretch who has no othei^ 
coaJMitlbii in the world but hU daughters ihe is the ' 
t only 
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only blefTing Ifeavcn has left him ; and to-moiTo\«r 1 
will Carry her away from him.** Yes, barbarian! yesi 
Vtllain ! this is what paHed in your foul. And I, poor, 
credulous fool! I admired you, loaded you with blel- ^ 
%[ng6| and prayed Heaven to accompli Ih all your widfees; 
^ile all your wiflies wcrc^to fccluce my daughter I 
what do I lay, retell as I am! 1 delivered her up to 
you, 1 engaged her to run after you, in truth, to re- 
Itore to you that gold, that poifon, with which you 
thought to corrupt me : it feemed as if Heaven nad 
warned me that it was a deftru^ive and treacherous 
gift 5 I refifted the impulfc, and forced myfclf to be- 
lieve you compaffionate and generous ; you were only 
perfidious and unpitying ; and" the hand which I would 
have kifled, wh^ch I would have watered with my 
tears, was preparing to pluck out my heart. Behold,* 
continued he, baring his bofom, and fliewing his fears, 

* behold what a man you have difhonoured I 1 have died, 
for my country, more blood than you have in all your 
veins : and you, Sir, what are your exploits ? DilfrefT- 
ing a father, and debauching his daughter! empoilbn- 
ing my days and her's ! See there the unhappy vic- 
tim ot your (edudVion : lee her there, (leeping in her 
tears her daily bread. Brought up in the limplicity of 
an innocent and laborious life, (he loved it j (he now 
deteds it ; you have rendered inrupportable labour and 
poverty to her j die has loft her joy with her inno- 
cence, and (he can no longer lift up her eyes without 
blu(hing. But that which diftra£l$ me, that which I 

• will never forgive you, U, that you have diut the heart 
of my daughter againil me; you have cxtinguidied the 
(entinients of nature in her (oul ; you have made the 

.company of her father a torment to her; perhaps, alas, 
— I dare not ('peak it — perhaps, I am her ayeriion.* 

• Ah, my father !* cried Lauretta, who till then had 
remained in deje£lion and confufion; * Ah, my father! 
this is nunifhing me too much. 1 merit every thing 
except the reproach of having ceafed to love you.' On 

• faying tbei'e words, die fell at his /eet, and luffed the 

L 1 2 duft 
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duA of them. Liizy proilrattd himfelP before him, and 
in all excefs of tendernels ^ My father,' laid he, ^ par- 
don her, paidon me, embrace your children and, TF 
the ravi/her of Lauretta be not too unworthy of the , 
name of her hufband, I conjure you to ^rant me tl^ 
title.’ ^ ^ 

This return would have foftcned a harder heart than* 
Bazil's. * If there were,’ faid he to Liizy, ‘ any 
other way of reftoring to me iny honour, and to both 
of you your innocence, I would refiife this. But it is. 
the only one; I accept it, and much more for your 
fakes than for my own ; fur I neither txpeA, and will 
have nothing from you, and will die in ciiltiva'ling my 
vineyard.’ 

The love of Luzy and Lauretta was coufecrated at 
jthe foot of the altar. Many people laid that he had 
doiie a mean thing, and he agreed to it : < But it is 
not,’ faid he, * that which they attribute to me. The 
fhame was in doing the wrong, and not in repair- 
ing it.’ 

There was no way of engaging Bazil to quit his 
humble habitation. After having tried every art to 
draw him to Paris, Madam de Luzy obtained of her 
husband to purchafe an eftate near Coulange, and the 
good father confented at laft to go there and Ipend his 
old age. 

Two hearts formed for virtue were ravifhed in hav- 
ing recovered it. That image of celeftial pleafiires, 
the agreement of Jove and innocence, left them nothing 
more to defire, but to fee the fruits of lb (weet an union. 
Heaven heard the wilh of Nature ; and Bazil, before he 
died, embraced his grand-children. 

A WIFE OF TEN THOUSAND! 

S 'pNTOY, Madam, all the comforts of yourhoufe; 

-M do the honours, and be the delight of it ; but 
never trouble your head about the conduct of it.' This, 
near eight years ago, was the language of the haughty, 
Melidor^o his wife* The advice was agreeable to toL 

low; 
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Low ; and accordingly the young and lively Acelia j^ad 
pliStty wfjl followed it. But reafon came with age ; 
and the kind of intoxication! in \yhich file had hem 

S red, vanifiied. • 

elidor had had the misfortune of being bom in opu- 
. Brought up among llie young nobility of the 
kingd:»m, invefied^on entering into the woi ld with a 
confiderabie charge, matter ot his wealth trom the age 
of reafon; it became to him the age of follies. His 
prevailing foible was to want to live like a man of 
quality. He made himfelf familiar with the great* 
carefully, fiudied their manners ; and ns the noble and 
/imple graces of a true courtier are not cafy to imitate* 
it was to the zivfi of our little lords that he attached 
himfelf, as to good models. 

He would have thought it a difgp’ace not to have been 
able to fay, My domains and my wjfals : he laid out* 
therefoie, the better part of his ready- money in the 
purchafe of lands, the revenue of which was finall* 
indeed, but the rights whereof were magnificent. 

He had heard lay, that the great lords had ftewards 
who robbed them, creditors whom they did not pay* 
and mifirefies who were not very faithful ; he confidered 
therefore, as beneath him to look into his accounts* 
to pay his debts, or to be delicate in love. 

His eldefi ion had fcarce attained his feventh year; 
he took particular care to chufe him a governor that 
was felf-liiiHcient and a coxcomb, who had no other 
merit than that of making a handfome bow. * 

This governor was the dependant of an humble friend 
of Melidor's, called Diiranfon, naturally an iniblent* 
low fellow ; a kind of dog who barked at all pafiers-by* 
*and careiTed only his mafter. The part he afted was 
ibRt of a mifanthropc, full of arrogance and morofe- 
nefs. Rich, but covetous, he found it convenient to 
have a good houfe which wrs not his own, and plea- 
Aires of every fort of which another bore the expence. 

filent obferver of all that paifed, one might fee him 
'fqnk in his armed chair, deciding every thing with g 
LI 3 f(w 
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cutting words, and letting hiinfelf up as aiamlly 
cenfor. Woe to the good man who was not .an objaft 
of fear ! He tore him to pieces without mercy, if his 
air had difpleafed hifti ever fo little. 

Melidor took the morofenefs of Duranfon for 
fophy. He was confcidls that he was his hero , 
the incenfe of a man of his charafler was to him a de- 
licate perfume. The rough flatterer took care not to 
expofe himielf to the world. If he applauded Melidor 
in public, it was only with a glance, or a complaiHint 
iuiile: he kept his panegyric for a tete-a-tete \ but then 
he gave him a full meal of it. Melidor could fcarce 
l)elieve himielf endowed with inch eminent merit ; but 
there mufl be fomething in it, for his friend Duranfon, 
who aflured him of it, was the fartheft in the world 
from being a naufeous flatterer. 

It was not enough to pleale the hulband ; Duranfon 
had alfo flattered himfelf with feducing the young wife. 
He began by fpeaking well of her alone, and very ill ot 
all others of her age and condition. But file was as 
little touched with his fatires as his encomiums. He 
fufpe£led that he was defpifed ; he endeavoured to make 
himielf dreaded, and by fome malignant and fharp 
flrokes, he made her perceive that it was at any time 
in his power to be I’everc even on lierfelf. That fuc- 
ceeded no better. « T may have foibles,’ laid flie to 
him, < and 1 allow them to be attacked, but at a little 
more d^ance, if you pleale. A perpetual cenfor would 
be aJmofl as tireioinc to me as a fervile flatterer.’ 

. By the refolute tone which Ihe aflumed, Duranfon 
Taw plainly that, in order to reduce her, he mull go a 
little farther about. * Let me endeavour,’ faid he,^ 

* to make her Hand in need of me : let me alfli£l her 
in order to confole her $ and when her wounded vanity 
ihall throw her off her guard, I will feize one of thole 
moments of difgull. The confident of a woman's for*, 
rows is often the happy avenger of them.’ 

* 1 pLty you. Madam,’ faid he ; * and I ought no , • 
longer to conceal from you what affliAs me fenfibly. 

For 
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For Tome time paft Melidor goes aftray ; he U guilty 
o^ollies i and if he goes on in this manner, he wilT no 
longer have uccaiion for fuch a friend^ as my Ail f.' 

Whether it was levity or diiTisnuIation with a man 
flic did not cfteem, Acelia received this informa- 
tion without deigning to appear moved. He dwelt 
upon it, made u nferit of his own zeal, and declaimed 
againft the caprices and irregularities of hufbands of 
the age ; faid that he had made Melidor blulh at it j and 
oppoiing the charms of Acelia to the dowdies which 
touched her hitfband, he grew fo very warm, that he 
forgot his. part, and (bon betrayed himl'elf. She fmiled 
with difdain at the knave's want ot addrefs. * That 
is what 1 call a fi'iend,' faid Die, > and not thofe bafe 
adulators whom vice keeps in pay in order to flatter 
and ferve it. I am vei y fure, for example, that you 
have told Melidor to his race all that you have juft now 
faid to Yes, Madam, and a great deal more.* 

— ‘ You will, then, to be fure, have the courage to 
reproach him with his wrongs before me ; to overwhelm 
him with them.’ — ‘ Before you, Madam ! Ah, beware 
of making a noife ! that would be to alienate him irre- 
coverably. He is proud ; he would be hurt at having 
caufe to bluih before you. He would confider me only 
as a perfidious friend. And who knows to what hid- 
den motive he would impute our correlpondence ?' 

• No matter; I will convi61 him, and confront him, 
in you, with a witnefs whom he cannot dirpi-nve.’— 

* No, Madam, no; you will be undone. It*is by 
diffembling wrongs that a woman governs : dil'creiion, 
gentlenefs, and your charms, theie are your a<'van- 
tages over us. Complaint and reproach only ferve to 
e*xafperate us; and of all the methods of corre61itfg, the 
vpwft is to put us to confiilion.' He was m the 1 ight, 
but to no purpoie, /\celia would hear nothirg, < I 
know,* faid file, ‘all my rilk; but thowe:h it were to 
come to a rupture, I would not by my fiieiice, the 
•q^nvenient woman to my huiband.' He Itiov. in vain 
to difluade her ; he was reduced to aik her paidtfti, and 

to 
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tolentreat her not to punifh him for a*zeal whicb^ per« 
hajis, viras imprudent. * And this, then,* faid Aceli^, 

* is that courageous freedom of yours whicli nothing 
can intimidate ? I Ih^ll be more dilcreet than you $ but 
remember, Duranfon, never hereafter to fay any thu^ 
of your friends that yog would not have them iKar 
again. As to me, whatever injurios iny hufband does 
me, I forbid you ever to fpeak to me about it.* 

Duranlbn, enraged at fo fcurvy a reception, vowed 
the deliru£lion of Acelia ; but it was necelfary iirft to 
involve her in the ruin of her hufband. 

Nobody at Paris has fo many friends as an opulent 
and prodigal man. Melidgr's friends, at his fuppers, 
never failed to cumipend him to his face ; and they had 
the kindnefs to wait till they were withdrawn from 
table, before they ridiculed him. His creditors, who 
daily increafed, were not fo complaifant ; but his friend 
Duranfon kept off the throng. He knew, h^ faid, 
the way to impofe on thofe knaves. However, as they 
vvere not all equally timid, there was a neceffity from 
time to time, in order to appeafe the mod turbulent, 
to have recourfe to expedients | and Duranfon, under a 
fi£fitious name, coming to the fuccour of his friend, 
lent him money on pledjges, on the mod ufurious con- 
trails. 

The more Melldor*s affairs became difordered, the 
lefs he wifhed to hear of them. ' Manage it,* laid he 
to his dewardj * I will fign, hut leave me at peace.* 
At Isfd the dewanl came to tell him that his capital 
was exhauded, and his effeils were going to be feized. 
Melidor fell on his agent, and told him he was a rogue. 

* Call me what you pleafe,* replied the cool deward, 

* but you are in debt, and mud pay i and becaiile yott 
fail, they are going to lue you.* 

Melidor ordered the faithful Duranfon to be call^ 
pnd alked him if he had no refource. * You have one 
very fure one : let your wife engage herfelf.* — ‘ Ah ! 
but will file confent to it ?* — * To be Aire ! can flie 
when vour honour is at Hake? tioweyer» dh 

not 
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not alarjn her : tAat the matter as a trifle, and let her 
fee^in tins engagement nothing more; than a common 
form, whi^h ihe cannot avoid fuliiliin^.' Melidor em- 
braced his friend, and repaired to h^ wife. 

, wholly devoted to her amulements, knew 

noting of what pafled. Bu^ happily. Heaven had 
endued her with a jufl way of thinking, and a Arm 
foul. * I am jnil come, Madam,* faid her huiband, 
‘ from feeing your new carriage: it will be exquifite. 
Your new horlcs are arrived. Ah, my dtai, what a 
beautiful fet I the Count De Pil'a trains them. They 
are full of Ipirit ; but he will break them : he is the 
beft driver *in all l^aris,’ 

Though Acelia was accuftomed tP the gall ntrics of 
her hufliand, (he could not help being iurprized and 
pleafed with this laft. ‘ I ruin you !' faid flie. — ‘ Pr’y- 
thee, my dear, what better 11 le can I make of my for- 
tune than to employ it in what plcafes you ? Give a 
loofe to your dtfires, and enjoy them at your eafe. I 
have nothing which is not at your feivice j and I flatter 
myfclf that you think fo. Apropos,' added he, care- 
lelsly, ^ I have fome deeds to fettle, which the com- 
mon forms of biifinefs will require you to fign. But 
we will talk of that this evening. At preient I can 
think of nothing but the colour of your carriage ; the 
varniflier only waits for your direftions.’ — ‘ I will con- 
sider of it,* faid fhe. And as foon as he was gone, 
flie fell into reflections on what had pafled between 
them. • 

Acelia was a rich heirefs, and the law (ecured her 
the difpofal of her fortune. She perceived theconfe- 
quences of the engagement propoled to her ; and in the 
evtning, inltead of going to the play, fhe went to her 
.atloruev. What was her fiirprize, on learning that 
hSIuIor was reduced to the moft ruinous expedients ! 
She employed the time of the play in getting intelli- 
gence and advice. 

At her return (he concealed her uneafinefs before the 
xoftipany at fupper ; but wlieii her hufband, tete-^-teU 

.with 
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^ith her, propofed to her tp engage for I will 

adt abandon you,' faid flte, * if you will deign* to trull 
yourlelf to me ; but I require an entire coftfidencli a 
full power of rulihg^my houle.* 

Melidor was humbled at the thought of havin^his 
wife for a tutor : he to];! her that Die had no rcaf^ to 
be alarmed, and that he would no^ fuffer her to take fo 
difagreeable a charge upon herfelf. * No, Sir, I have 
negle£led it too long : it is a fault which 1 will no longer 
be guilty of.' He gave up the point $ and the creditors 
being alTembk-d the next day—* Gentlemen,' faid he to 

them, * your vifits are troublefome to me : my wife 
would be glad to talk with you; fee and fettle with her.* 

Gentlemen,' (pid Acelia to them, in a prudent but 
alTured tone, * though my eitate be tny children's, I am 
fenfible that I ought to afTift their father with it; but I 
will have it done fairly. Thole who are honell lhall find 
mepun^lual; but I will not latisfy knaves for the fol- 
lies of a (pendthrift. Bring me your demands to-mor- 
row. I require only time to examine them ; 1 will not 
let you wait.' 

From the moment that Acelia faw herfelf at the head 
of her houfe. Hie was no longer the fame woman. She 
call her eyes on her pall life, and law nothing in it but 
the flutter of a thoufand idle occupations. * Are thefe,' 
faid Ihe, * the duties of a mother of a family ? Is it, 

then, at the price of her honour and of her peace, that 
file iniiH pay for handfome fuppers, rich equipages, and 
brilliant trifles ?' 

* Sir,' faid Ihe to her hufband, * to-morrow I lhall have 
the (late of your debts ; I mull have that of your reve- 
nues ; order your lleward to come to me.' The fteward, 
came and gave in his accounts. Nothing was more clear; 
far from having money in hand, it was found that he hacL 
advanced, and there was due to him above doubl^nPRe 
amount of his accumulated wages. * I fee,' faid Ace.* 
lia, * that the lleward un lerllands his accounts better 
than we do. We have nothing to do but to pay hirn, 
thanting him at the fame time that we are not moreM^ 
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, his debh* *— * To pay him !' faid.Melklory in a 
Tome, * and with what ?' — • Out of my fund. The 
iirft ftep in occonomy is to turn off the»ifeward.* 

A reform was inftantly made iif the houfliold, ancf 

in t:M expence } and Acelia (etting the example 

* Coorage, Sir,' faid ftie, * le^us cut to the quick: 
we facrifice only our vanity.' — ‘ But decency, Ma- 
dam ?' — < Decency, Sir, confiifs in not dilTipating the 
lubftance of another, and the innocent enjoyment of 
one's own.' — * But, Madam, at diicharging your peo- 
ple you pay them ; and that is exhaufting our only re- 
Iburce.'— T-* Be eafy, my dear: I have trinkets and 
diamonds j and by (acrihciiig only thele ornaments, I 
make mylelf one which is well worth them all.* 

Next day the creditors arrive, and Acelia gives them 
audience. Thole of whom Mtlidor had piirchafed 
moveables of value, or fuperfluous knick-knacks, con- 
fented to take them back again, with a fair allowance. 
The reft, enchanted with the reception and good inten- 
tions of Acelia, unanimoiiHy agreed to abide by her 
decjlions, and her conciliatory graces united all minds. 

One alone, with an air Ibmewhat confufed, faid that 
he could not abate any thing. He had valuable efteffs 
in pledge ; and on the lift ot monies borrowed, he was 
fee down for an enormous ufury. Acelia detained him 
by himfelf, in order to bend him, if polllble. * I, 

^ 'Madam!* laid he, prelled by her reproaches; * 1 come 
not here on my own account, and M. Diiranfon |iad 
better have excuTed me from playing this villainous 
part .* — * Duranfon, fay you ! What, is it he who 
under your name — ' * He himfelf.' — < So our pledges 
die in his hands !* — < Yes, and a writing from me, in 
which I declare theie is nothing due to me.* — * And 
^111191 Uiure a duplicate of that writing ?'— * Certainly, 
and prelently, if you will, for the name of an ufurer 
fits heavy on me.* This was a weapon for Acelia; 
but it was not yet time to enlighten Melidor, and in- 
jlgagi Duranfon. She thought it necelTary to diflemble 
ume time longer. Aer 
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,Her lawyer, who came to fee her, found*<that in , 
twenty -four hours (he had laid by a ^ood part of< her 
revenue, and difeharged a multitude ot de)>ts. < You 
proceed,' (aid he, 'upon good principles. Oeconomy 
IS, of all relburces, the mod fure and the eadefl:.. It 
enriches one in an indant with all the wealth thit has 
been diiTipated.' 

While they were difeouriing, Melidor in confufion 
afHi£led himlelf at feeing his noufe dripped. * Nay, 
Sir,’ faid his wife, ‘ conlble yourfelf : I retrench no- 
thing but your follies.’ But he confidered only the 
world, and the humiliation of a fall. He retired in 
condernation, leaving Acelia with her lawyer. 

A young woman has in burinefs.a prodigious advan- 
tage : befides infpiring hope and the deiire of pleafing, 
die intereds and difpoles to a kind of eafinefs which 
men have not for one another. Nature contrives a fecret 
intelligence between the two (exes. Every obdacle is 
removed before them, every didiculty vanidies ; and 
indead of treating one another as enemies, like man to 
man, with a woman we deliver ourfelves up as friends. 
Acelia was more than once a proof of it ; and her law. 
yer exerted a zeal and afFe£lion in ferving her, which 
he would not have had for her hulband. 

< Madam,' faid he to her, on dating the balance of 
Melidor’s edate with his debts, < I find enough to ac- 
quit them. * But e(Fe£ls fold in a hurry commonly go* 
atX low price. Let us (iippofe diat his are free ; they 
will more than anfwer the two hundred thoufand crowns 
which he owes; and if you will engage yourfelf for 
him, it is not impoflible to reduce this multitude of 
ruinous debts to a finall number of more fimple and 
lefa burdenfome articles.'— < Do it, Sir,' faid Acelia ; 

* I confent : 1 engage myfelf for my hu(bandt«^bs9«Bk#^ 
it be without his knowledge. The lawyer afted with 
prudence; and Acelia was authorized to contraff in 
Melidor's name. 

Melidor had t6ted openly with her in every artlcl^Jbu^ 
•ne, which he had not dared to declare to his wife. Inthe 
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mglitif Acelia, hearing him groan, endeavoured ten^eil^ 
>(r> comfort him. * You do not know all!' faid he; 
and thei’e words were followed witl) a profound filence. 
Acelia prelled him in vain ; fhame flopped his moudi. 
* What r laid fhe, * have you forrows which you dare 
no! confide to mcl have you% friend more tender, more 
lure, mure indulgent The greater right you have 
to my efteein,' replied Melidor, the more I ought to 
blufh at the confeflion which 1 have yet to make to you. 

You have heard of the courtezan Eleonora What 

fliall I fay to you ? She has notes from me for upwards 
of fifty thoufand crowns.' Acelia law with joy the 
moment to regain the heart of her hufband. < It is 
not a time for reproaching you,' .laid Ihe, * with a folly 
of which you are afhamed, and to which my own diffi- 
pation has perhaps expofed you. Let us repair and 
forget our wrongs : this laft is not without remedy.* 
Melidor had no conception that a woman, till that time 
fo full of levity, fhould all of a fiidden have acquired 
fo much confuleration. Acelia was not lefs ftirprized 
that ft man, fo haughty and vain, (liould (uddenly be- 
come fo modeft. * May it not be happy for us,' laid 
they to each other, < that we have fallen into misfor- 
tune ?’ 


The next day Acelia, having coniidered well, went 
in peribn to Eleonora's. ‘You know not,* laid flie to 
her, ‘ who is come to fee you ? It is a rival.' And 
without any farther preparation fhe told her her name. 
‘ Madam,' laid Eleonora, ‘ 1 am confounded at the 
honour you do me. I am fenfible 1 have done you 
wrong, but my condition muft be my excul'e. Melidor 
is to blame, and on feeing you I blame him myfelf : he 

'is more unjuft than I imagined.' * Madam,* faid 

1 * 1 complain neither of you nor of him. It is 

a punifliment due to a thoughtlefs woman to have a 
libertine hufband ; and 1 have at leaft the pleafure of 
feeing that Melidor has ftill Ibme delicacy in his tafte. 

> fiCoo have underftanding, and an appearance of decency 
’ and graces worthy to cnibflUfh virtue.'——* Tou view 
M m 
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me," Madam, t^ith too much indulgence $ which. eoA-* 
vinc& me of the truth of what has been often (old m^^ 
that the moft virtuous women are not thofe who are the 
moft fevere on us. 'As they have nothing td envy us, 
they have the goodnefs to pity us. Thole who refem- 
ble us are much more rij^id I they tear us to piectSt 

while they imitate us.* ' I will^^ell you^' replied 

Acelia, meaning to bring her to her purpofe^ * what 
we blame moft in perfons of your way of life; it is not 
that weaknefs of which fo many women have caufe to 
blulh, but a pafllion ftill more odious. The fire of 
youth, the rehih of pleafurei, the attra6^ion of a vo- 
luptuous and unconfined life, fometimes even rentimeiiC 
itielf, for 1 can beUe.ve you ful'ceptible of it, all this 
may have its excufe; but in renouncing the modefty of 
a woinanf you are at lead the more obliged to have 
that of a man ; and is there not a kind of honefty which 
you do not renounce Yes, without doubt.*-«— • 

* Very well; tell me, then, does that honefty permit 
you to make an ill ufe of the intoxication and folly of 
a lover, to i'uch a degree as to require, and to accrot 
of his mad engagements, that are ruinous to his fa- 
mily > Melidor, tor example, has given you notes for 
fifty thoufand crowns ; and do you perceive the confe- 
Quence of them, and how much room there is to be 
fevere againft fuch a fedudion ?* — * Madam,* replied 
Eleonora, * it was a voluntary gift ; and M. Duranfon 
can witnefs for me that I have refuied much larger.*— 

* You know M. Duranfon?’ ‘ Yes, Madam; it 

was he that put Melidot into my hands ; and I was 
willing on that account to acquit him of ail his own 

prom lies.* ‘ Very well : he has fet down his own 

article, then, to his f^riend's accowit ?' — * He told me 
fo, and 1 imagined that Melidor had approved 

As to the reft, Melidor was at his own liberty ; I have 
nothing of his but what he has given me, and nothing, 
in my opinion, can be more fairly acquired.'—* You 
think fo ; but would vou think fo, if you were the 
child tbs: is ftripped (or it V Put youifelf in the place 

•f 
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of a inother oP a family, whofe hufband ruins hw in 
^his manner y who is on the point of feeing him cUflio- 
nonred/ purfued, driven from his houfe, deprived of 
his eftat^ obliged to conceal himfelf from the ey^ of 
the world, and to leave his wife and childi-en a prey to 
fr^me and grief j put your^lf for one moment in the 
place of that milorable and oiftrelTed woman, and judge 
yourfelf, in that condition. What ileps would nut you 
take, Mademoifelle ? You would, without doubt, have 
recourfe to the laws which fuperintend our morals. 
Your complaints, and your tears, would put in their 
claim againft an odious furprize, and the voice of nature 
and of equity would rife up in your favour. Yes, Made- 
moifelle, the laws would rage againft poifon ; and the gift 
of pleafmg'la-ptftAnr, wheil nfake an ill ule of it. It 
attacks not Itle $ but it attacks reafon and honour, and 
if, in the intoxication which it occaiions, mad facriiices 
are required and obtained of a man, what you call free 
gifts are in reality robberies. This is what any other 
would fay $ what you would fay, peihaps, in my place, 
yourfelf. But 1 am more moderate. There is fome- 
what due to you : I am come to pay you ; but nobly, 
amd not madly. It is Ax months that Melidor has 
been your lover, and in giving you a thoufand guineas, 
you will confels that he is magniHcent.' Eleonora, 
foftened and confounded, had not the courage to refufe. 
She took Melidor's notes, and followed Acelia to her 
lawyer. 

* Would not you like,' faid Acelia to her onini riving 
there, * an annuity of a hundred guineas, rather than 
this fum in hand, which will foon be diffipated ? The way 
to detach one's felf from vice, child, is to fet one's (elf 
above want ; and I am of opinion, that you will one day 
beelad to have it in your power to be virtuous.' 
^'"^leonora killing Acelia's hand, and letting fall fome 
tears } * Ah, Madam,' faid Aie, ‘ under your features 
how amiable and touching is virtue! If I have the 
happinefs to return to my heart will owe,that return 
foyou.' Mm a ^ The 
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The lawyer^ charmed with Acelii', inform^ her 
that,, the two hundred thoufand crowns were ready in 
his hands, and "that they waited her orders. *She de- 
parted tranfported with joy, and on feeing; Melidor 
again, * There are your notes,* faid (he : < it was very 
hard to part with them. ’Norite no more fo tender 1* His 
friend Duranfon was prefent ; and byehe dull air of Me- 
lidor, (he plainly faw that he had made him afhamed of 
having refigned himfelf to his wife. * You receive 
them very coldly,* faid (he to her hu(band, * confider- 

ing they come from fo dear a hand.' * Would you 

have me, Madam, rejoice at being the talk of all Paris f 
They fpeak of nothing but my ruin } and youTniake it 
fo very public, that my fi iends themfelves are not able 
to deny it.’— ‘ Your frieriab", fome way 

of remedying it without noi(e ? They are come proba- 
bly to offer you their credit, and their good offices ? 
M. Duranicn, for example—* ^ I, Madam, I can 
do nothing ; but 1 think that without fiich a difgrace- 
ful publication, it would have been cafy to find refour- 
ces.*-— Yes, refources which leave none! My hufband 
has made too much ufe of them : you know it better 
than anybody. As for the difgrace which you affix to 
the publication of our misfortune, 1 know how great 
your delicacy is, and 1 effeem it as I ought.' — * Madam 1 

1 am an honeft man, and it is well known.* < It 

ought to be known, for you tell all the world of it ; 
but as Melidor will have no more love-intrigues to 
form, jv)ur honefty grows ufelels.* Melidor, at theie 
words, took fire himlelf, and told his wife, that it was 
an affront to him to infult bis friend. She was about 
to anfwer ; but, without deigning to hear her, he re- 
tired in a rage, and Duranfon followed him. * 

Acelia was not the leall fliaken by this ; and leayiner^ 
them to confpire together, devoted herfelf entirely to* " 
the care of her family. Her (bn's governor, fince their 
failure, thought his office beneath him, and plainly 
told them his mind. He was difeharged that veiy 
evening;^ and in his place came a good abbf, (Irnple* * 

modelfi 
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modejij and fumciently learned, whom (lie intreated to 
4>e their, friend, and to infiii’e his own morals into hit 
pupil. 

Melidof, whom Duranfon haci ta'iight to confide the 
afcendant which his wife had alTiinied, as the utmoft 
mortification, was incenfed a# hearing that the governor 
was difcharged. Yes, Sir,' (aid (lie to him, ‘ I give 
my Ton the example and dirc6lion of a wile man inliead 
of a coxcomb ; I mean alfo to rid you of an inl'oicnt 
parafite, who makes you pay for his plcai'ures. Thel’c 
ai'e the injuries I do you, I confels them, and you may 
make them public.'-—* It is odious,' replied Melidor, 
withoutVidening to her ; * it is odious to avail your* 
I'elf of tint condition to which JL am reduced, to pre* 
fcribe laws^'^niel'*' XSio, Madam, my misfortune is 
not fuch as to degrade me into your (lave. It was 
your duty to enter into the engagement which I pro- 
pofed to you : you have declined it ; you are no longer 
dear to me, and your cares are ufelefs. If I have nm 
out, it was for you ; the only remedy to my misfor- 
tune, is to remove the caufe, and to-morrow we fepa- 

ratc.’ * No, Sir, this is not the proper jun61ure. 

In a little time you (hall peaceably enjoy a reputable 
fortune $ you (hall be free, and eafy, and happy. Then, 
after having re-eftabli(hed your honour and your peace, 
I (hall (ee whether 1 ought to give place to the workers 
of your ruin, and to leave you, by way of )>uniniment, 
at the brink of the abyfs, whence I am now going to 
draw you. Till then we are Infcparable ; and^ny duty 
and your misfortunes are inviolable ties to me. For 
the red, you (hall judge to-morrow what a man he is 
whom you prefer to me. 1 will give you proofs of his 
peifidy, before his face; and I renounce all claim to 
Y pur edeem if he darts to difavow them.' 

Melidor, (haken by the generous firmnefs of Acelia, 
was didra^ed all the night between anger and giatif- 
tude. But in the morning he received a letter, vvhich 
threw him into defpair. They writ ko him, that no* 
tiling was talked of at court but his luxusy, his ex. 

M m 3 jravagancci 
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travRgance, ind the misfortune which was the fnnt of 
it { (hat every body blamed him loudly ; and that the^ 
pFopofed nothing lefs than to oblige him to quit his 
charge. ‘ Read/ iaid he, on feeing Acelia ; * read. 
Madam, and tremble at the condition to which you 
have reduced me.— Oh, tty friend,* faid he to Diiran- 
fon, who arrived juft at that inftant^ < I am undone ; 
you foretold it to me. The buftle (he has made difho- 
nours me. They are taking away my place.’ Du- 
ranfon pretended to be overcome with the news. * Be 
not afraid,’ faid Acelia to him ; * your feciirity is good* 
You will lofe nothing by it but the monftrous ufiiry 
which you would extort from your friend.-— \*e8. Me- 

lidor, he is our ufurer lepder p k^ges.’ - 

* I, Madam!’— < Yes, Sir, you yourleff; and I have 
.the proof in my hands. — There it is,' faid (he to her 
hu(baiid 'j * but this is not all : this worthy friend made 

? rou pay Eleonora for the favours which he had received 
foin her ; he had the pi^efumption to want to fcduce 
your wife, by informing her of your amours, at the 
fame time that he ruined you under a borrowed name.’ 
— < Ah, this is too much!’ (bid Duranfon, and he 
rofe to depart. * One word more,’ faid Acelia to him* 

* You (hall be unmalked in an hour, known by the city 
and the court, and marked every-where with infamy, 
if you do not this very inftant carry to my lawyer’s, 
where I am going to wait for you, both the pledges 
and the notes which you have of Melidor's.’ Duran- 
fon turned pale, was confufed, difappeared, and left 
Melidor confounded and immoveable with indignation 
and aftoni(hment. 

* Courage, my dear,’ faid Acelia to her hufband, , 
« I anfwer for laying the ftomi. Adieu. This even^ ' 
ing it (hall be appealed.’ 

She repairs to the attorney’s, becomes bound, re- 
ceives the two hundred thoufand crowns, difeharges 
his debts, tears the bills, beginning with thofe of Du- 
ranfon, who had prudently done as he was ordered* ! 
''' From 
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TVotn .thence (he takes a poft-chaife, and repairs innhe- 
"^ately tp court. 

The minifter did not diiTemble his difcontent, nor the 
refolution which had been taken to oblige Melidor to 
fell his place. < I do not attempt to exciiie him/ faid 
(he :* < luxury is n folly in on* fitiiation, I confefs; but 
it has been my fotly rather than iny liuiband's. His 
complaifancc has been his only fault ; and ah, Sir, 
what will not men do for a wile v;hom they love ! I 
was young, and handfome in his eyes j my huAiand 
confulted my defires rather than his own means; he 
knew no fear, nor misfortune, but that of ditpleafing 
me : rhisNwas his imprudence ; it is now repaired ; he 
owes nothi\r more than mv noifioii, and I make him 
the faciifice of it.’— ‘ What, Madam,’ cried the mi- 

niller, * have you become bound for him V ‘ Yes, 

Sir; who ought to repair his misfortune, hut die who 
occafioncd it? Yes, Sir, I have engaged my (elf, but 
thereby I have acquired the right of managing his 
eftate, and of enfuring my children's fortune. He 
does not know what 1 have done for him, and he 
allows me full power to dilpole of every thing. I am 
at the head of my family, and the whole of it is already 
reduced to ihe moil: ievere oeconomy. Here, in two 
words, is wnat I have done, and what I propofc to do.* 
She then entered into ibme details, which the mmifter 
was graciouily pleaied to hear. * But,’ continued (he, 
* the friend (hip, the elteem, the confidence of my huf- 
band, all is loft to me, if you pumfti him for a fault 
with which he muft reproach me till 1 (hall have* effaced 
it. You are juft, fenfible, and humane; for what 
would you punifli him ? For having loved the other 
Thalf ot him (elf too much ? for having forgot himfelf, 
•i'^.cndjfticrificedL himfelf for me ? I OialT then be odious 
to him ; and he will have reafon perpetually to repeat 
to my children the error and difhonour into which their 
mother ihall have plunged him. To whom would 
^ou make fatisfa^fion by puniihing him ? To the pub- 
^ lie?* Ah, Sir! it is an envious, wicked puMic, un- 
worthy 
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wbrthy of that coniplaifance. As that partof thf 
public which is indifterent and juft, leave us to 
a fight much more ufeful and more touchings than 
that of our ruin. ' U ftiall fee that a difcf^et woman 
can reclaim an honeft huiband ; and that there are, 
to well-dii’pofed hearts, hiexhauftible refources in cou- 
rage and virtue. Our reformation will be an example^ 
and if it be honourable to us to fet it, it will be glo- 
rious to follow it } whereas, if the puni(hment of an 
imprudence which hurts us alone, exceeds the fault, 
and furvives it, they will, perhaps, be incenfed to no 
purpofe, at feeing us unhappy without being criminal.* 

The mintller liftcned with aftoiiiftiment. y Far from 
being any ohftacle toj^mr intentio ns/ fy he, * Ma- 
dam, 1 will fecond TKemJ* cWfilifi'ipLiIrtflfing your huf- 
band. He muft renounce all title to his place.* 

* Ah, SirT — * 1 have difpofed of it in favour of your 
fon } and it is out of regard, out of refpefl for you, 
that 1 leave the liirvivoimip to the father.* Acelia's 
furprize, at obtaining fiom the minifter a favour infteadl 
of a punilhinent, made her almoft fall at his feet. 

* Sir,* faid (lie to him, * it is worthy yourfelf to cor-> 
re£l, in tins manner, the father of a family. The 
tears which you fee flow are the expreiTion of gra- 
titude. My children, my huiband, and myfelf, &all 
pever ceale to blcfs you.* 

Mclidor waited for Acelia with terror ; and uneafinefa 
gave place to joy, when he leained with what gentle- 
nefs Ifts diflipatioii was puniftied. * Well,* fata Ace- 
lia, embracing him, * are we to part to-day? Have 
you ftill any good friend whom you prefer to your 
wife ?’ 

It is well known with what cafe reports in Paril 
are fpread, and deftroyed as Toon as propagated: Afelii 
doi**8 misfortune had been the news or the day jTiii 
re-eftabliftiment, or rather the noble part which hit 
wife had afled, caufed a kind of revolution in people*s 
minds, and in their converfation. They talked or noi 
^ng (»ut the wifdom and rcftlutioa pf AccUa^ and 

when 
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when fhe appearecl abroad, with the modefl: and free 
^ik of perfon who neither braves nor fears the lodks 
oi the public, (he was received with a refpeft which 
had never before inlpii^d. It wa« then that (lie per- 
ceived the value of the confidcralion which virtue gives; 
and the homages which had keen paid to her youth 
and beauty, had ne^r flattered lier i'u much. 

Melidor, more timid, or more vain, knew not what 
air to affuine, nor what countenance to wear. ‘ Let 
us wear,’ laid his wife, ‘ the air of confefliing fi’ankly, 
that we have been imprudent, and that we are become 
difereet. Nobody has any thing to reproach ns with ; 
let us not Niiiniliate ourfelves. If they lie us glad of 

being amei^d, they will efteem us the more.’ 

* And with wnkc eyes,’ laid he, * will you look upon 
that multitude of falle friends who have abandoned 
us ?' — — ‘ With the fame eyes that I have always 
fecn them ; as people whom pleafure attra6ls, and who 
fly away at its departuiv. What right had you to 
depend upon them ? Was it for them that your fealU 
were made ? The hoiife of a lich man is a theatie, in 
which every one thinks he has paid for his place, when 
he has filled it agreeably : the ftiew ended, every one 
retires, acquitted" of all demands on them. This is a 
difagreeable refie£lion; but in loling the illufion of 
being loved, you convert an agreeable error into an 
ufeful experience. And it is with this remedy, as with 
many others ; the bitternefs forms its eliicacy. View, 
then, the world as it is, without being mortified at 
having mifiaken it, without boaffing that you know 
it better. Above all, let nobody be infonned of our 
•little quarrels: let neither of us feeni to have given 
way to the other ; but let it appear, that the fame 
.(airit ajiimatcs and ad^uates us both. Though it be 
not 1o great a fliamc as it is accounted, to fuffer one's 
fclf to be guided by a wife, I would not have them 
know that it was I who determined you.' 

•Melidor owed every thing to his wife, but nothing 
touched him fo fenfibly as this mark of delicacy and 

he 
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he was fo ingenuous as to confefs Acelia ano« 
tber view befides flattering the vanity of her hufban^* 
She wanted to engage him, by his vanity itletf, to fol- 
low the plan whi^h^e had traced ou? to Min. * If he 
fees, all the world periiiaded,* faid fhe, ^ that he has 
a£ted only according tq^his own plealure, be wiU foon 
believe it himfelf, as well as the reft of the world : we 
Hand to our own refolutions by the fentiment of liberty* 
which i-efifts thofe of others; and the moft eftential 
point in the art of leading neople is, that of concealing 
fj’oin them that they are led.* Acelia took care there- 
fore, to refte^f on her hufband thofe praifes which were 
bellowed on her; and Meiidor, on his fide, fpoke of 
her with nothing but efteem. f 

However, fhe dr^ded, bll hirikcaRIiit, the folitude 
and filcncc of her houfe. There is no keeping in a 
man who grows dull and weaiy; and before Meiidor 
could fail into fome employment, it was neceftary be 
ihoiild have ainufement. Acelia took care to form for 
him a Ibciety, not numerous, but weli'chofcn. * 1 
invite you not to feafts,* laid flie to the ladies whom 
fhe engaged ; * but inftead of pomp, we fh^ll have plea- 
fure. I will give you a heaity fupper, which fhall coA 
nothing; we will theie drink in freedom to the health 
of our friends ; perhaps, alfo, we fhall laugh there, a 
circumftance uncommon enough in the world.' She 
kept her promile ; and her hufband alone ftill regretted 
the opulence in which he had lived. Not that he did 
not try to accuftom hlinfclf to a plain way of life ; but 
one would have thought that the fame void had taken 

i iofTeftion of his foul and his houfe. His eyes and ears* 
labituated to tumult, were ftupified as it were with< 
calm and repofe. He fttii viewed with envy thofe who 
were ruining themfelves, like himfelf; aiiji^ 

where he found himlelf condemned to privations^ m 
the luidft of enjoyments, became odious to him. 

Acelia, who perceived it, and who purfued her plan 
with that cunftancy which is found only in womep* 
pi'opof'ed to him to go and fee the lands which tb6f- 

had 
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bought. But, before fetting out, ihe cbamd her 
£tvyer to Jiire her, inftead of the hotel which they c^- 
, copied, a houfe genteelly plain, to live in at theijL re* 
turn. ** • 

Of three eftates, which Meliclor had, the two moft 
honovfable produced I'carce a tliird of the intereft of the 

S urchafe- money. R was rcfolved, therefore, that he 

lould fell them. The other having been long neglect- 
ed, required only improvemtnt to become an excellent 
eftate. This is the eilate we muft keep,* faid Acelia : 
* let us employ all our care in raifing its value. It is a 
wholelbme air, an agreeable profpeS, and a fertile foil: 
we will paV^ the pleaihnt part of the year there ; and, 

, believe me, we will love one another there. Your wife 
will not have the airs, the caprices, the art of co- 
quettes, but a fincere and tender frienddiip; which 
will conftitute, if you partake it, your happinefs, mine, 
that of our children, and the joy of our family. I 
know not now it is, but fince I breathe the air of the 
country, my pleafures are more fimple and natural $ 
happinefs (eems more within my reach, more accelTibJe 
to my delites $ 1 fee it pure, and without clouds, in 
the innocence of rural manners} and 1 have, for the 
lirft time, the idea of the ferenity of an innocent life, 
which flows in peace to the very end,* Melidor heard 
his wife with complaifance, and confolation diffuled 
' itielf over his foul like a delicious balm. 

’ He 'confeiited, not without repugnance, to the fale 
of thofe of his lands, the rights of which had flattered 
him the moft j and the good lawyer managed fo well, 
that in the fpace of fix months, Melidor found himlelf 
* indebted to nobody in the world. 

^Nothing now remained, but to ftrengthen him againft 
the l;^t of habit j and Acelia, who knew his foible, 
did not defpair of extinguifliing in him the relifti of 
luxury, by a tafte more difereet and fatisfaCtory. The 
eftate which they had referved, prefented a ^ft field for 
ufbful labours) and Acelia bethought her of foiming 
a little council of hufbaodiiKn for the direCUon ofsthem. 

This 
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This council was compoTcd of feven hone(t|'.feiifible/, 
villagei’Si to whom (he gave a dinner every Sunday. 
This dinner was calledi The Banquet of the Seven 
Wife Men. The council was held at table, and Me- 
lidor, Acelia, and the little al)be, aflifted at the deli- 
berations. The qualityiof foils, and the culture 'Vhich 
fuited them ; the choice of the plhnts and feeds } the 
e(iabiifl\ment of new farms, and the divifion of the 
ground into woods, pallurages, and com-Selds; the 
diftvibution of the flocks, deflined for fattening and 
labour; the dire£lion and employment of the waters^ 
plantations, and enclofures, and even the fmallefl par- 
ticulars of rural oeconomy; were treated i:{ this coun- 
cil. Our Ihges, glafs in hand, animatec} and enlight- 
ened each otlier ; to hear them, one might have ima- 
gined that one faw treafures buried in the earth, which 
waited only for hands to come and dig them out. 

Mciidor was flattered with this hope, and above all 
with the kind of domination which he fhould exercile 
in the condu6l of thefe labours ; but he did not think 
that he had means fuflicient to carry them into execu- 
tion. < Let us begin,* faid Acelia, ' and the ground 
will aflift us.’ They did but little the firft year, but 
fuflicient to give Melidor a forctafte of the pieafure of 
creating. 

The council, at Acefia’s departure, received from 
her a fmall recompence, and the good grace with which ^ 
ihe gave it enhanced the value. 

Melidor, on his return to town, was enchanted with 
his new houfe. It was commodious and pleafmg, fur- 
nilhed without pomp, but with tafte. * This, my 
dear, is what fuits us,* faid his wife. * There is* 
enough of it to be happy in it, if we arc wife.* Sfic 
had the pieafure of feeing him grow dull at^arisf- 
where he found himfeif confounded in the crowd> and 
figli after the country, where the defire of reigning 
recalled hinf. 

They went down there before tlie return of fprin^; 

and 
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and tbe fagcs being alTemhled, they regulated th|^ la- 
bours of«the year. 

I^rbm the moment that Melidor faw the ground cnli< 
vened by Tris influence, and a mtiltitiide of people em- 
ployed in fertilizing it for him, he felt himfelf lifted 
abo^e himfelf. A new farm,** which he had efiabliflied, 
.was adjudged by tfie council, and Melidor had tlie fen- 
fible joy ot feeing the firfl: crop. 

Their joy was renewed every day, on feeing thofe 
^ery fields, which two years before Janguiflied uncul- 
tivated and unpeopled, covered with labourers and 
flocks, wjth wood, hai-vells, and herbages ; and Me- 
lidor faw with regret the arrival of the leafon which 
recalled him to Paiis. 

Acelia could not rcfifl the inclination of vifiting the 
miniftcr, who, in her misfortune, had ftretched out his 
hand to her. She gave him fo touching a pi6ture of 
the happinefs which they enjoyed, that he was moved 
to the bottom of his foul. « You are,* faid he to her, 
* the model of women : may fuch an example make on 
all hearts, the impreffion which it makes on mine t Go 
on, Madam, and depend on me. It is too much ho- 
nour to be able to contribute to the happinefs which 
you occafion.'* 

That fortunate country, to which our couple were 
recalled by the fine weather, became a fmiling pidlure 
of oeconomy and abundance. But a pi^iire, fiill more 
touching, was that of the education which they gave 
to their children. 

They talked in the neighbourhood of a couple like 
^hemfelves, withdrawn from the world, and wlTo in a 
pleafing fblitude, made it their delight to cultivate the 
tender fruits of their love. ‘ Let us go and Ice them,’ 
faid Acelia ; * let us go and take lefTons from them.* 
On arriving, they faw the image of happinefs and vir- 
tue ; M. and Madame de Lifbe, in the midft of their 
young family, . folely occupied with the care of forming 
fhe underftanding and the heart. 

' Acelia was touched at the grace, the decency, and, 
N n • above 
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Rbqve aD) with the air of gaiety which die remarked 
in theie children. They had neither the ruftic balh^ 
fulnefs nor the indifcreet familiarity of childhood. In 
their addrels, their donverfation, their language, no- 
thing appeared but a natural excellence j ib very eafy 
had habit rendered all tlie movements which it had di- 
re£led. 

* This is not a vifit of ceremony,’ faid Acelia to 
Madame de Lifbe : * we come to take inftru£lions from 
you in the art of biinging up our children, and to en- 
treat you to teach us the piinciples and the method 
which you have followed with lb much fuccel's.* 

* Alas, Madam ! nothing is more plain,* replied 
Madame De Li(bc. * Our principles confift in treating 
children as children; to make uleful things a play to 
them ; to make plain what we teach them, and to teach 
them on(y what they are able to conceive. Our me- 
thod is equally fimple : it cotifilh in leading them to 
indru6lion byciirionty; in concealing from them, un- 
der that allurement, the idea of labour and conftraint, 
and in dire6\ing their very curiofity, by certain thoughts 
thrown in their way, and which we give them an in- 
clination of leiziiig. The molt didicult is that of ex- 
citing emulation without jcalouly; and in that, per- 
haps, we have IcHs merit than good fortune.’-—* You 
have given them, without doubt, excellent mailers 

* No, Madam, we learned whatever we wifhed to teach 
them.« See how the dove digefts the nouridimcnt of 
her young ones. Let us imitate her ; and from thence 
refult two advantages, and two pleafures; that of in- 
ftru£ling ourtelves, and that of iniirufling our children.’ 

* This little labour is fo much the more amufing,’ faicl^ 
Monlieiir de Lilbc, * as we have referved all theab- 
Ilra6led ftudies for the age of reafon ; and as our lofiTons < 
are, at prefent, confined to what falls beneath the fenfes. 
Childhopd is the age in which the imagination is moft 
lively, and the memory moft docile ; it is to objects of 
thefe two organs that we apply the minds of our chilf 
dren. The Airface of the ground is an image ; the 

liiftory 
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biftory of men, ^ncl that of nature, ar6 a fucceflion of 
pi^urts} the natural phiioibphy of tongues is only 
ibund8;*the part of the mathematics, to be perct^ved 
by the fellies, is reduced to lines $ .ail the arts may be 
delcribed. Religion itfeJf, and mioral philofophy, are 
bet(yr learned by our feelings than they are conceived in 
idea; in a word, all our fiiffple and primitive percep- 
tions come to us* by the i'enfes. Now, the fenfes of 
childien have more finenefs, delicacy, and vivacity, 
than thofe of maturer age. It is taking nature, then, 
in her drength, to take her in childhood ; to }M;rceive 
and ieize every thing which requires not the combina- 
tions of the underAanding; beiides, that the foul, free 
from all other care, is entirely at leifure to attend to 
this; that it is greedy of knowledge, exempt fiom pre- 
judice, and that all the cells of the underltanding and 
the memory being empty, we range ideas there at plea- 
fure, efpecially if, in the art of introducing them, 
we follow their natural order, if we are not in too much 
hafte to accumulate them, and if we give them leifure 
to fettle themielves each in their place.* 

* I fee,' faid Acelia, ‘ but without terrifying myfelf 
at it, that all this demands a continued attention.' — - 
* That attention,' replied Madame de Lilbe, * has no- 
thing conAraining nor painful. We live with our 
chihlren, we have them under our eyes, we converle 
with them, we accuAom them to examine, and to re- 
flefl ; we alTiA them, without impatience, in developing 
their ideas ; we never dilcourage them by a tone ot ill- 
humour or contempt ; fevcriiy which is only ol feivice 
to remedying the fault of negligence, has fcarce ever 
place in an unremitted education ; and as ^ do not 
• fulFer nature to take any vicious bent, we are not 
obliged to put it under conAraint.* 

^ Shall 1 not be indilcreer,' faid Acelia to her, < in 
teAlfying to you the defire I have of being prefent at 
one of your leAbns ^ Madame de Lilbe called her 
children, who were employed together in a corner of 
th^ hall* They flew to the arms of their mother 
N n ^ • with 
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with a natural joy, at which AceUa was tpuched. 

* Children,* faid the mother, * the lady would will- 
ingly hear you ; we are going to queftion each bther.’ 

Acelia admired the order and clcamefs of ^e know- 
ledge which tliey had*acquired j but flie was flill more 
enchanted at the grace and modefty with whicli ^hey 
replied in their turns, at ftie good uyderftanding v/hich 
reigned among them, and at the lively interelt which 
they took at the fuccefs of each other. 

Acclia’s objeft was to intereft Mclidor in this fight, 
and he was moved even to tears. ‘ Hovy happy are 
you,’ faiid he continually to Madame dc Lifbc j ‘ how 
happy are you in having fuch children ! It is the Iwcet- 
eft ot all enjoyments.’ 

Acelia on quitting her neighbours, reqiiefted their 
friendlhip j flie embraced a thoufand times their chil- 
dren, and prayed them to give her leave to come fomc- 
times to inltruft hcifelf by their iludies. 

* What can be more aftonifliing, and more plain ?* 
faid (he to Melidor, on ^oing away. ‘ Can it be that 
a pleafure fo pure is fo little known, and that what is 
mod natural fliould be what is moft uncommon ? People 
have children, and grow tired of them ! and leek abroad 
for amufements, when they have fuch touching ulca- 
fiircs at homel’— ‘ True,’ laid Melidor} * all children 
are not fo well endowed.’ — ‘ And who has told us,’ 
replied Acelia, ‘ that Heaven has not granted us the 
fame favour ? Ah, my dear, it is for the lake of 1 paring 
Qurlelv^s, that wc fo often reproach Nature. We ge- 
nerally blame her, in order to jiiftify ourfelves. Before 
we have a right to think her incorrigible, we Ihould 
have ddhe every thing to correft her. We are neither 

. weak nor wicked ; our children ought not to be fo. * 
Let us live with them, and for them } and 1 promife 
you they will rclemble us.’ 

* You are going to have two afliftants,’ faid fhc in 
■ the evening to the abbe. ‘ We have juft had a foretafte 

of the pleafure of educating our children.* And Ihe , 
related what they had feen and hekrd. < We would 
* follow 
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follow . the fain^plan,’ added (he. * You, my g&od 
abbc,**you (hall teach them the languages ; Melidcr is 
going to apply himfelf to the ftudy of the arts, and- of 
nature, i» order to be able to ggre leiTons on them. , I 
referve to myielF what is eafieft and moft Ample, the 
manners, the objects of ren||menr j and I hope, in a 
year, to be able <o keep pace with you. You inuft 
(hew us the fources, and dire£l our (ludies, (lep by ftep, 
on the (horteft plan.* 

The abbe applauded this emulation, and each of 
them fet about Ailing his talk with an ardour, which^ 
far from weakening itlelf^ only redoubled. 

Melidor found no farther vacancy in the leifure of 
the country. It (eenied to him as if time haftened his 
courfe. The days were not long enough to attend to 
the cares of agriculture, and the Audits of the clol'tt. 
One might have (aid, that thefe employments Aole from 
one another. Acelia was divided, in like manner, 
between the caies of her houAiold and the inAruAion of 
her children. Nature feconded her views, Her chil- 
dren full of application and docile, whether by the ex- 
ample of their parents, or through a mutual emulation, 
made their little exerclfes their diverAon. 

But this fuccefs, fatisfying as it was to the heart of 
a good mother, was not her moA ferious objcdl. She 
had eni'ured to Melidor the only inexhauAible refource 
againA the dullnefs of folitude, and the attra61ioii of 
flilTipation. * I am eafy,* faid (he, * at la A,' when Aio 
faw in him a determined liking for Andy. It is\i plea- 
fure which coAs little, which we And every where, which 
never tires, and with which we are fure of ntfc being 
obliged to Ay ourAlves.* 

* Melidor, reAored to himfelf, far from being aAiamed 
to confefs that he owed his reformation to his wife, 
took*a pride in relating all Oie had done to reclaim him 
from his errors : he ceafed not to commend the courage, 
the undrrAanding, the fweetnefs, the Armnefs, Aie had 
jingled in it ; and all the world, on hearing him, faid, 
f TIus is a Wife of Ten Thoqland I* • 

Nn 3 FRIEND- 
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. FRIENDSHIP PUT TO THE TEST; ' 

I N one of thofe fchools of morality' to which the £n^- 
lifli youth go to*^ (lydy the duties of a m%* and a ci- 
tizen, to enlighten the iinderftanding and elevate the 
foul, Ntilfun and Blanibrd ivere diftinguilhed by a'fr:?nd- 
(hip worthy of the firft ages. As it was founded on a 
perfe6l agreement of fentiments and principles, time 
only lerved to confirm it ; and the more it was enlight- 
ened every day, the more intimate it every day became. 
But this friendfhip was to put to a teft, which it had 
fonie difficulty to i'upport. 

Their ftudies being hnifhed, each of them took to 
that way of life to which Nature invited him. Blan- 
ford, adivc, robuli, and courageous, determined for 
the profeffion of arms, and for the fea-fei vice. Voy- 
ages were his fchool. Inured to fatigues, in(lrii6led 
by dangers, he arrived, fiom rank to rank, to the com- 
mand of a vefTel. 

Nelfon, endowed with a manly eloquence, and of a 

g enius wife and profound, was of the number of thofe 
eputies, of whom the national fenatc is compofed j 
and in a fhort time he rendered himfelf famous thue. 

Thus each of them ferved his country, happy in 
the good which he did it : while Blanford fiiilaincd the 
(hock of war, and of the elements, Nelfon (food proof 
againil favour and ambition. Examples of an heroic 
zea^ one would have thought that, ^ jealous of each 
other, ‘they contended for virtue and glory j or rather 
that, at two extremities of the world, the fame Ipirit 
animaced them both. 

< Courage,* faid Nelfon, in his letters to Blanford, 
* does honour to friendfhip, by preferving its country ; 
live for the one, if it be poffible, and die for the other, 
if there be occafion : a death, worthy of its tears, is 
more valuable than the longeft life.' — * Courage,' laid 
Blanford, in his letters to Nelfon, < defends the rights of 
the people and of liberty : a I'mile from one's country 
gf mons value than the favour of kings.' filan- 
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Blapford ennAied himfelf by doing his duty ; he fe- 
tiirned to London with the prizes he had taken on* the 
Indian (eas ; but the moft valuable part of his ^treafure 
was a young Indian, of a beauty.that would have been 
uncommon in any climate. A Bramin, to whom Hea- 
ven ^ad given this only daugjjiter in icward for his vir- 
tues, had configned her up, in his dying moments, to 
the hands of the generous Englilhman. 

Coraly had not yet attained her fifteenth year ; her 
father made her his delight, and the tendered obje6I of 
his cares. The village in which he dwelt was taken 
and pillaged by the Englifli. Solinzeb (that was the 
Bramin's name) prelents himfelf on the threfhold of his 
habitation. * Hold !* faid he to the foldieis, who were 
come quite up to his humble fanfluary ; < hold ! Who- 
ever you be, the God of Nature, the beneficent God, is 
yours and mine : relpe^l in me his minider.' 

Thefe words, the found of his voice, his venerable 
air, imprefs refpefl ; but the fatal droke is given, and 
the Bramin falls, mortally wounded, into the arms of 
his trembling daughter. 

At that indant Blanford arrives. He comes to re- 
prefs the fury of the foldiery. He cries out; he makes 
a padage through them; he fees the Bramin leaning 
on a young girl fcarcc able to fupport him, and who^ 
tottering herlelf, bathes the old man with her tears. 
At this fight, nature, beauty, love, exercife all their 
influence on Blanfoid’s foul. He eafily difeovers in 
Solinzeb the father of her who embraces him wifh fuch 
affe^fionate forrow. 

‘ Barbarians,' faid he to the foldiers, ‘ be ^«e! Is 
it fecblenefs and innocence, old age and childhood, that 
you ought to attack ?— Mortal, facred to me,’ faid he 
to tly Bramin, ‘live, live; fiifFer me to repair the 
Clime of thofe favages 1’ At thelc words he takes him 
into his arms, makes him lie down, examines the 
wound, and procures him all the aflidance of art. Co- 
•raly, witnels to the piety, the fenfibility, of this 

(Ivanger, 
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ftranger, thought ftu; faw a god delcetfXled from- Heaven 
to ^ccour and comfort her father. 

Blanford, who did not quit Solinzeb, endeavoured 
to (often the (brrbw of his daughter; biitWhe (eemed 
to have a prefage or her misfoitune, and paA'ed the 
nights and days in tears. ^ r 

The Bramin perceiving his end approach— < I would 
fain,' faid he to BUnford, * go and die on the bolder 
of the Ganges, and purify mylclf in its waves.’ - 

* Father,' leplied the young Engllfliman to him, * it 
would be eafy to give you that conlblation, if all hope 
.was lod I but wherefore add to the peril in which you 
are, that of (b painful a removal > It is fo far from 
hence to the Ganges ! And, then, (be not offended at 
my finccrity) it is the putity of the heart which the God 
of nature requires; and if you have obferved the law 
which he has engiavtn on our fouls, if you have done 
mankind all the good that you have been able, if you 
)i;)ve avoided doing them ill, the God who loves them 
will love ypu.’ 

* Thou art full of confolation,' faid the Bramin. 

* But thou, who red uceft the duties of mankind to a 
plain piety and purity of manners, how can it be that 
thou art at the head of thofe robbers who ravage India, 
and who ba^hi themiclvts in blood V 

• You have leen,’ faid Blanford, ‘ whether I autho- 
rize thofe ravages. Commerce draws us to India ; 
and if men affed uprightly, that mutual exchange of 
conveniencies would be juft and peaceable. The vio- 
lence of your mafters obliged us to take arms; and the 
ti mfi^in is lb quick from defence to attack, that at the 
firft iuccels, at the IVnalleft advantage, the opprefTed 
becomes the oppreftbr. l^ar is a violent ftate, whicit 
it is not eafy to foften. Alas ! when man becomes 
unnatural, how can he be juft ? It is my duty here to 
proteff the commerce of the Englilh, to make my 
cou ntry honoured and lefpe^led. In the difeha^geof 
til s duty. I fpare, as far as poftible, the elFufton oj^ 
blood ^j^od tears which war occafions; happy if the 






tined to ikve' the world I* Th^ ipoke the virtumis 
BIanfbx^,,1aid embraced the old Hian. 

^ * Thou wouldeft perHiade me/ faid Solinzcb, * that 
vlttw is every where the fdhne. But thou believeft 
not in the VYftnou and his nine metamorphofes « 

how can a ^gpod man refule his aflent to them ?* 

* Father/ replied the Englifhman^ * there are million) 
of people upon the earth who have never heard of Vift* 
non, or his adVentdres ; for whom however, the fun 
rjfes eve^day, Who breathe a pure air, who drink 
wholelolpiKraters,'' and to whom the earth lavillies the 
fruiMlIp^the feafons. Would you bdieve it! There 
ainmdng th^e people, as well as among the children 
of Brkchma, virtuous hearts, and good men. Equity, 
candour, uprightnefs, bene^cence, and piety, are in 
veneration among them, and even among the wicked. 
O, my father ! the dreams of the imagination differ 
according to climates; but the mind is every whem 
the fame, aild the light which is its foiirce, is as widely 
diffui'ed as that of the liin.* 

* This hininger enlightens and aftonilhes me,* faid 
Solinzeb within himfeU : * all that my heart, hiy reafon, 
the inward voice of natiu'e, tell me to believe, ho be- 
lieves alfo ; and of my v'orfbip he denies only that pait 
which I have fo much trouble mylelf not to deem abfurd/ 
— ‘ Thou thinked, then,’ faid he to Blanford, ‘ that a 
good man may die in peace ?' — ‘ Certainly ?’ — * I think 
fo too, and I wait drath as a gyntle deep. Bq4,^hen 
I am gone, what will become of my daughter? I fee 
> nothing in my country but (lavery and delblation. My 
daughter bad only me in the world, and in a few ma- 
ments J ihall be no more.’ — * Ah !' faid the young £n- 
glidiman, * if to her misfortune, death deprives her of 
a father, deign to confide her to my cares. 1 call Hea- 
ven to witnefs that her chaftity, innocence, and liberty, 
(Itali be a depofit guarded by honour, and lor ev^'hnri- 
^olable/ — * And in what principles, (hall (he be brought 

up?’ 
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«p?’— * In yours if yon pleafe; in mine, if you*'»,yill al- 
2ov7 mej but at all events in that moilcfly apd viitue 
which are every wl^tre the glory of a woman/—* Young 
man/ replied the Bramin, with an augiift^nd threat- 
ening air, * God has juft heard thy words $ and the 
old man with whom thoi^now fpeakeft will perhpps in 
sin hour be with him/—* You have^ionced,' laid Blan- 
ford to him, * to make me perceive the racrednefs of my 
promiies i I am but a fteble mortal } but nothing un« 
oer Heaven is more iminoveable than the hunefty of my 
heart/ He fpoke thei'e words with fuch nrmnefs, 
that the Bramin was penetrated with them. * Come» 
Coraly,' faid he to his daughter ^ * Come embrace thy 
dying father : let him be, after Tne, thy guide and thy 
fupport. There, my daughter,' added he, * is the 
book of the law of thy forefathers} the Feidami after 
having well meditated on it, fulFer thyfelf to be in- 
ftru^l^ in the creed of this virtuous ftranger, and 
chufe that of the two forms of worfhip which ftiall Icem 
to thee moft proper to make people virtuous/ 

The night following the Bramin expired. His daugh^ 
ter, who filled the air with her cries, was not able to 
detach herlelt from that livid and cold corpfe, which 
Bie wateied with her tears. At laft forrow exhaiifted 
her ftren|rth, and the attendants availed themfelves of 
her fainting, to carry her away from the melancholy 
place. 

Branford, whom his duty recalled from Afia to Eu- 
rope, carried thither with him his pupil ; and though 
ihe w|i beautiful and eafy to feduce, though he was 
young and ftrongly taken, he re'peded her innocence. 
During the voyage, he employed himfelf in teaching,, 
her a little Englifh, in giving her an idea of the man- 
ners of Europe, and in difengaging her docile mi^id from 
the prejudices of her countiy. 

Nelfbn was gone to meet his friend. Tiiey faw each 
other again with the moft fenfiblejoy. But the firft 
of Coraly ftruck and afBi£fed Nelfon. * What do 
you up with this girif faid he to Blanfoixl in a feverc^ 
r tone. 
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tone. ^ Is (|ie a captive, a flave ? Have you caryed 
her off from her parents? Have you made nature 
mourn ?' Blanford related what had paflfcd : he gave 
him ib touaiing a porti*ait of the iifnocence, candour and 
fenlibility of the young Indian, tiiat Nelfon himfelf was 
movlh at it. * This is my uefign/ continued filan- 
tord ; * at my mother's, and under her eyes, fhe Hiall be 
in(lru6led in our manners t I will foim that Hmple and 
docile heart ; and if (he can be happy with me, I will 
marry her." — * I am ealy, and acknowledge my friend,* 
The iiirpiizes and different emotions of a young 
ftranger, to whom every thing is new, have been often 
delciibed; Coraly experienced them all. But her happy 
facility in leizing and comprehending every thing, even 
outftripped the pains which they took to inftriiA her. 
Genius, talents, and the graces, were in her innate 
gifts: they had only the trouble of developing them by 
a flight culture. She was near fixteen, and Blanford 
was going to marry her, when death deprived him of 
his mother. Coraly lamented her as if (he had been her 
own ; and tiie pains which (he took to conlble Blanford, 
touched him fenfibly. But during the mourning which 
retarded the nuptials, he had orders to embark on a new 
expedition. He went to fee Nelibn, and he confided to 
him, not the grief which he felt at quitting the young 
Indian j Nclfon would have made him blufh at that ; but 
the grief of leaving her to herfelf, in the midft of a 
world which was unknown to her. * If my mother,* 
faid he, * were ftill livkg, (he would be her guide; but 
the ill-fortune which jmrfues this poor girl, hasy;akeii 
away from her her only fupport.’ — ‘ Have you, then, 
'fo^ot,' faid Nelibn, * that 1 have a fifter, and that my 
boufe is your own?' — *Ah, Nelfon,' replied Blanfor^ 
fixing Ms eyes on his, * if you knew what that charge 
is, which you would have me confide t^ou !' At thefe 
words Nelibn fmiled with difUain. * This uneafinefs,* 
faid he, f is a fine compliment to us both. You dare 
^not trull me with a woman V Blanford in conation 
biufhed. * Pai'don my weakoefs,' faid he : it made me 

• fee 
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fee ganger where thy virtue finds none. J ju^ed of 
your heart by my own : it is me whom my fear humbles. 
i.et us fay no more of it : I (hall fet out in peace, leav- 
ing the pledge of my fove under the guard of frienddiip. 
But, my dear Nclfon, if I die, let me requeft you to 
take my place.’ — * Yes, Yhat of father, I promile you : 
afk no more.’—* Enough : nothing farther detains me.* 

The adieus of Coraly and Blanfoid were mingled 
with tears : but Coraly's tears were not thofe of love. 
A lively gratitude, a refpeflful friendfhip, were the 
tendered fentirnents which Blanford had inipired her 
with. Her own fenfibility was not known to her : the 
dangerous advantage of unfolding it was reierved for 
Nelfon. 

Blanford was handfomer than his friend ; but his d- 
|;ure, like his temper, had a manly andauftere hercenefs 
in it. The fentirnents which he had conceived for his 
pupil Teemed to have given him rather the difpofition of 
a father than of a lover : his attentions were without 
complaifance, his goodnels without charms, his con- 
cern tender but folemn, and his deiire was that of ren- 
dering her happy with him, rather than of being happy 
with her. 

Nellbn, who was of a more engaging temper, had 
alfo more fweetnefs in his features and his language. 
His eyes, efpecially, expreffedtheeloquenceof the foul. 
His look, the moft touching in the world, fceiued to 
penetrate to the bottom of people’s hearts, and to pro- 
cure him a fecret correfpondence ith them. His voice 
tbund'^red when there was a nectflity to defend the in- 
tcrd|s pf his country, her laws, her glory, her liberty ; 
but in familiar converfation it was full of fenfibility and 
duulhs. What rendered him ft ill more engaging, was 
an aif'of modefty diffufed over his whole perfon; This 
nan, who at the head of his nation, would have made 
a tyrant tremble, was, in Company, of a timid bafhful- 
nefs 3 one ftngle word of commendation made him blufh. 

Lai!y Juliet Albury, bis (ifter, was a widow of greitc , 
pKudence, and an excellent hearty but of that kind of 
^ unhappy 
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lEnbip^ pru(!?nc^ which always anticipates miafortiinc^ 
and accelerates inftead of preventing it. It was (lie who 
was charged with confolir.g the young Indian. < 1 have 
lofl* my fecend father,' faiii that amiable girl to her ; 

* 1 have now only you and Nclfon in the w'orld. I will 

love^ycu, I will obey yoOT.# My life and heart are 
yours.’ While (We was yet embracing Juliet, Nelfon 
arrives, and Coraly arifes with a finiling and heavenly 
counttnance, but itill bedewed with teais. ' 

‘ Well,’ f.iiil rN\ lien to his filler, * have you con foled 
her a little:' — ‘Yes, I am conlbled, I have no farther 
complaint cried tiie young Indian, at the fame time 
wiping h. r fine black eyes. Tlien making Ncllon feat 
himleif by the fide of Juliet, and falling on her knees 
before them, Ihe took them by their hands, put them 
one in the other, and pretling them tenderly in hcrown» 

* There is my mothc;r,’ laid file to Nelfon, with a 
look which would have fofttned marble ; < and you Nel- 
Ion, what will you be to me?’— ‘I Madam— your 
good friend.’--* Mk good friend! that is charming! 
then I (liall be your good friend too? Give me only 
that name.'—* Yes, my good friend, niy dear Coraly, 
your franknefs delights me.* * My God,’ laid he to 
irH filler, ‘what a beautiful glil ! Ihe will be the de- 
light of your lite.’-— ‘ Yes, if flic is not the mifery of 
yours,’ replied the provident filler. Nel/bn fmiled with 
dilliain. ‘ No,’ laid he, ‘ love never difputes in my 
foul the rights of faved friendlhip. Be cafy, filler, and 
employ yourlelf in wee, in the care of cultivating this 
beautikil innocent, ffilanford will be enchanted with 
her, if', at his return) flic is midrefs of our langonges 
for we may perceive in her ideas, Ihadows of fentiinent, 
which flic is unhappy at not being able to exprefs. Her 
eyes, J^er gellures, her features, every thing about her, 
proclaims ingenious thoughts, which only want words 
to call them forth. This, filler, will be an amuferaent 
to you, and you will fee her mind open like a flower.* 
— * YbS, my brother, as a flower with a niultitude-of 

► ttioms.’ • 

Lady Albiiryconflantly gavcEnglilk leflbns^oherpu- 
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pil» and the latter rendered them evefy day mc|[[e.inte- 
relKngi by intermingling with them ftriAct of fcntimenti 
of a vivacity and delicacy* which belongs ohfy to pure 
nature. It was a tridimph to her but to make dtfcovery 
of a word which exprefted any gentle affeAion of the 
foul. She made themoftaiatural* the moft touchii>g ap- 
plications of them. Neltbn arrived; (he (lew to him* 
and repeated her leflfoiito him with a joy and (implicity* 
which yet he found only amuHn^. Juliet alone law the 
danger, and wanted to prevent it. 

She began, by making Coialy underftand, that it 
was not polite to thee and ibou it, and that (he (hould 
fay j'OK at lead, unlel's it were a brother and a lifter. 
Coraly made her explain what politenels was, and alked 
what it was good for, if brother and lifter had no need 
of it ? They told her, that in the world it I'upplied the 
place of goM humour. She concluded that it was uie.^ 
tefs to thofe who wilhed well to each other. They added 
that it difplayed a dclire of obliging and of ptealing. 
She replied, that this delire difplayed itfelf without 
politenels : then giving for an example Juliet's little 
dog, which never <|iiitted her, and carefliKl her per- 
petually, (he alked i( he was polite. Juliet entrenched 
herlelf behind the piinflilios of decorum, which ap- 
proved not, faid (lie, the too free and joyous air 
of Coraly towards Nelfon ; and the latter, who had 
the idea of jealouly, becaulb Nature gives us the fenfa- 
tionofit, imagined within herlelf tly.t the lifter was jea- 
lous of the kindnelles which her b|.other did her. < No,* 
laid (he to her, ' 1 will afBi£l youjjo longer. I love you, 
1 Aibiffit, and I will fay^eir, to Nelibn.' 

He was furprized at this change in Coraly's lan- 
guage, and complained of it to Juliet, * The jran,* faid 
he, * difpleales me in her mouth : it agre^hot mth her 
fimplicity.* — ' It difpleales me too,' replied the Indian : 
it has fomething mbufiing and feverc; whereas the tbou 
Is lb foft t fo intimate ! fo attra6Iing !' — < Do you hear, 
lifter } (he begins to underftand the language .' — * Ha ! 
it is nSt that which makes me uneafy : with a Ibul like 
hcr's, cxpsvfs ourleives but too well.'— < Explain to 
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mtj ^Id Coraly^o Nelibn^ < whence can arife the ridi- 
culous cuftom of (ayingjieit, in fpeaking to a Angle per- 
fon?'— *lt arifes, child, from the pride and w^aknei's 
of man t hs perceives chat he is iniigniAcant, being 
but one; he endeavours to doulAe himielf, to multi- 
ply Umfelf in idea.* — * Yet, J, comprehend that folly; 
but tnou, Nelfon, tlym art not vain enough — ' < Again !* 
interrupted Juliet with a (evere tone. ‘ Key*, what, Af. 
ter, are you going tu chide her ! Come, Coraly, come 
to me.* — * I torbid her.’—* How cruel you are ? Is Aic 
then in danger with me. Do you lurpefl me of laying 
fnares for her ? Ah ! leave her that pure nature $ leave 
her the amiable candour of her country and age. Where- 
fore tarniAi in her that flower of innocence, more pre- 
cious than virtue itfelf, and which our faflitious man- 
ners have A) much difficulty to fupply t It Teems to me 
that Nature is aflli£ied when the idea of evil penetrates 
into the foul. Alas! it is a venomous plant, which 
grows wild but too readily, without our giving our- 
lelves the trouble of fowing it.’— ‘ What you lay is very 
fine, to be fure; but Ance evilexifls, we miifl avoid it; 
and in order to avoid it, we mult know it.'-^* Ah ! my 
poor little Coraly,’ faid Nelibn, * into what a world 
ait thou tranfplanted ! What manners are thole, in 
Mrhich we are obliged to lofe one half of our innocence, 
in order to lave the other!* 

In proportion as the moral ideas increafed in the 
young Irdian^s nfbd, (he loft her gaiety and natural in- 
genuouiiiefs. £ver]^ew inftitution leemed to her a new 
letter. * Another cpty,* faid (he, * another prohibi- 
tion ! My foul is eivcloped as with a net : (liey are 
going Toon to render it immoveable.* That they made 
a crime of what was hurtful, Coraly comprehended 
without difficulty; but fhe could not imagine any 
harm^in what did no harm to any body. * What 
greater happinefs in living together,* laid Aie, * than 
to fee one another with pleafure ? and why conceal from 
ourielves To Tweet an impreflion? Is not pleafure a 
Iblefling? Why then hide it from the perfon lyho oc- 
caAons it. They pretend to feel it with thole whom 
Oo a they 
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they do not love, and to feel none ^Ith thofe^whom 
they do ! Some enemy of truth devifcd theft: mariners.' 

Reflections of this fort plunged her into melanciioly ; 
and when Juliet rem'oached her with it, < Yom know the 
caufe of it/ faid me: * every thing that is contrary to 
Nature iniiit make her forrowful j and in your manners 
every thing is contraiy to Nature.' * Coraly, in her lit- 
tle impatiences had fomrthing lb foft and touching, that 
Loily Albury accufed herfelf of aSfliCting her by too 
much rigour. Her manner of cunfoling her, and of 
rcftoiing to her her good -humour, was by employing 
her in little fervices, and by commanding her as her 
child. The pleafure of thinking that llie was ufeful, 
flattered her fenfibly j fhe forefaw the inllant, in order 
tofeizeit; but the fame attentions Aie paid to Juliet, 
fhe wanted to pay toNelfon, and they difliefTed her by 
moderating her zeal. ‘ The good offices of fervitude,'* 
faid flie, ‘ are low and vile, becaufe they are not volun- 
tary} but from the moment that they are tree, there is 
no longer fhaine, and iiietidnrip ennobles them. Fear 
not, my good b iend, that I fhall fuftVr my fe If to be 
abafed. Though very young before I quitted India} T 
knew the dignity of the tribe in which I was born : and 
when your fine ladies and young lords come to examine 
me with fuch familiar cuiiofity, their difclain only ele- 
vates my foul, and I perceive that I am well worth 
them all. But with you and Nclfbn, who fove me as 
jowr daughter, what can there be h^A«»inating to me ?* 
Nelfonhimfelt feemedfometimes 4)ntufcd at the troii- 
ble fhetook. ‘You are ve*7 vah», then,’ faid Ihe to 
him, * fxice you blufh a: having n^td ot rnc ! I am not 
fo proud as you i lerve me } I (hah be flattered with it.* 
AH theie ftrokes of an ingenuous and fenfibie foul, 
made Lady Albui y imeafy. * I tremble,’ laid fhe to Nel- 
fon, when they were alone } * I tremble left flie fliould 
love you, and left that love occafion her iinhappinefs .’ He 
took this hint for an injury to innocence. ‘ See there 
now,* faid he, ‘ how the abii'eof words alters and dif- 
places Heas. Coraly loves me, I know it } but ihe * 
lores me as you do. Is there any thing more natural 

than 
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,than ^4ittach oilfc's lelf to the perJbn who does us godd ’ 
Is it a fauk in this giil, if the tender and lively expref- 
fion of a* fentiment ib juiV» and ib laudablci is profaned 
in our manners ? Whatever criq[iiifality we amx to It, 
has it ever come into her thought ? — ‘ No, brother, you 
do i^t iinderftand me. Notl\ing more innocent than her 
love for you j but-*-' ‘ But, hfter, why fuppofe, why 
want it to be love } It is true and pure friendlhip for 
me, which ftie has for you likewiie.* — *You perfuade 
yoiirfelf, Nellbii, that it is the lame lentiinent; will 
you make trial of it > Let us have the appearance of 
feparating, and of reducing her to the choice of quit- 
ting the one or the other.'— < See there, now : fnares ! 
wiles! Why impole them upon her? Why teach her 
to difl'etnhle ? Alas ! does her foul pra£life difgiiile ?'— - 

* Yes, I begin to conftrain her: (he is grown afraid of 

me, ever fince Ihe has loved you ‘ And why have 
youinfpired her with that fear? You would have us be 
ingenuous, and you make it dangerous to be fo : you 
recommend truth, and if it efcape, you make it a re- 
proach. Ah ! Nature is not to blame ; Hie would be 
iVank if (he had liberty ; it is the art which is employed 
to condrain her that gives her a bias to falfity.' 

* Thefe are very grave refteflions for what is in fa£l a 
mei'e jeft. For, after all, what does the whole amount 
to ? To make Coraly uneafy for a moment, in order 
to fee to which ^de her heart will incline : that is all.* 

< That is allVBut that is a fallity; and which is 
worfe, an affli6Hngione .* — * Let us think no more of 
it : it anfwers no enclto examine what we would not I'ee.* 
— < I, fifter, I onlnwant information to know how to 
behave. The manner alone has difpleafed me ; but no 
matter i what do you require of me?'—* Sdence and a 
ferious air. Coraly comes; now you (hall hear.* 

* Wliat is the matter, now ?' laid Coraly, on com- 
ing up to to them . * Nelfon in one corner ! Juliet in the 
other! Are you difpleafed ?'—* We have juft taken,* 
faid Juliet to her, * a refolution which afiiifls us ; but 

*theie was a nccelTity of coming to it. Wc arwno lon- 
Oo 3 gcr 
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ger*to live together} each of us is to Ifave an houfe of 
our (^wn } and we aie agreed to leave y<tu thex:lioice.* 

At thefe words Coraly viewed Juliet with eyes ioi- 
moveable, with forfo>j)f and aftoninniient. *It is I,’ 
faid (lie, that am the caufe of your wrinting to quit 
NelTon. You aredifpleaiefi that he loves itk;} yoi^^aic 
jealous of the pity which a young orphan inl'pires him 
with. Alas! what will you not envy, if you envy 
pity,, if you envy her who loves you, and who would 
give her life for you, the only valuable thing which is 
Jeft her? You arc unjud, my lady ; yes, you aj’e un- 
juft. Your brother, in loving nu*, loves you not Icfs ; 
and if it were poftible he would love vou more, for my 
fentiments would pafs into bis foul, and I have nothing 
to infpire into him towards you, but complaifance and 
love. 

Juliet would fain have perfuaded her, that (he and 
Kelfon parted good friends. * It is impoihble, faid Oie : 

* you made it your deliglit to live together } and ^ince ! 
when is it becdhie neceflary that you (hould have two 
houfes ? People who love one anotlier ate never put to 
ftrairs} diftance pleafesonly thofe wiio hate each other. 
You, O Heaven! You to hate!’ relumed (lie. ‘ And 
who will love, if two hearts fo good, fo virtuous do 
not. It is I, wretch as I am, that have brought trou> 
blc into thehoufe of peace. I will banifli mylelf fiom 
it: yes, I bcfcech you, fend me back into my own 
country. I (hall there finds fouls fen^Tbie to my misfor- 
tune and to my tears, who will notraake it a crime in 
me to infpire a little pity.’ / 

« YoU‘torgct,’ faid Juliet to hef, ‘that you are our 
charge.’ — ‘ I am free,’ replied the young Indian fiercely: 

‘ I may difpofe of myfelf. What (hould I do here? Witif 
whom (hould I live ? With what eyes would oneo{ you 
regard me, after having deprived you of the other? 
Should i liipply the place of a fifter to Nelfon ? Should 
I confole you for the lofs of a brother. To occa(ion 
the unhappinefs of what alone I love! No, you (hall, 

' not partft my arms (hall be a chain to you.* Then run- 
ning towards Nelfoni and leizing him bv the hand \ 

^ * jCome/ 
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• Conje^** faid to him, ‘ fwear to your fiftcr that ytm 
love nothing in the world fo well as her.* Neybn, 
touched to the bottom of his foul, fufFcred himfelf to be 
led to his lifter’s feet 5 and Coralv throwing herfeif on 
Juliet’s neck, * You,* continued (he, ^if you are iny 
inot^r, pardon him for having loved your child: his 
heart has enough ior us both i and if you are any loler 
there, mine ftiall indemnify you for it.*— ‘Ah! dan- 
gerous girl,’ faid Juliet, ‘ what forrows will you /bon 
occa/ion us!’-— ‘ Ah, filter,’ cried Neiron,who fdt him- 
fclf prelfcd by Coraly againlt Juliet’s, bo/om, ‘ have you 
the hcait to afflict this poor girl !' 

Coraly enchanted at her triumph, kiffld Juliet ten- 
derly, at the very inftant when Nellon put his tact* fo his 
filler’s. He felt his cheek touch the glowing cheek of Co- 
raly, ftill wet with tears. He was furpiiaed at the con- 
fulion and extafy which this accident occufioned him. 
‘ Happily, that,’ faid he, ‘ is only a fimple emotion of 
tlie feni'es : it goes not to the foul. I am mylelf, and 
1 am lure of niyfelf. He diifcmbled however from his 
filler, what he would’ fain have concealed from himfelf. 
He ttnderly conlbled Coraly, in confe/ling to her that 
all they had juil faid to her, to make her uneafy, was 
nothing morethan a jeft. * But what is noje/l,’ added 
he, ‘ is the couniVl which I give you of ditlrulling, my 
dear Coraly, your own heart, which is too innocent, 
and too fen/ible^ Nothing more charming than this 
aife£ling and tei^'^r difpolition; but the belt things 
very often become uangerous by their excels.’ 

‘ Will you not luiet my uneafineis faid Coraly 
to Juliet, as foon ai Nelfon was retired. ^Though 
you tell me fo, it ivnot natural to make fjrart of my 
tbrtxiw. There is fomethtng ferious in this paftime. 
I fe^ you deeply moved ; Nelfon himfelf was (eized 
with I know not what terror ; I felt his hand tremble 
in mine ; my eyes met his, and I faw there /bmethiiig 
fo tender, and fo forrowful at the fame time ! He dreads 
^fny fen/ibility. He feems to be afraid that 1 fhould de- 
liver myfelf up to it. My good friend, wo«ld it be 
any harm to love ?’•— < child, fmcc we mull tel( 
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yoB fo ; it Is a misfortune both for 3K1U and foic 
A woman ; you may have Teen It in the Indies as well 
as among us ; a woman is deftined for the fociety of one 
man alone; and by* that union, folemnized and lacred, 

the plealure of loving becomes a duty to her * I 

know it,' faid Coraly ingmuoufty : * that is what fhey 
call marriage.'—* Yes, Coraly ; and that friendlhip is 
laudable between two married perfons ; but till then it 

is forbidden.' * That is not realbnable,' faid the 

young Indian : * for before uniting one to the other, 
we muft know whether we love each other ; and it is 
but in proportion to our love before hand, that we are 
fure of loving afterwards. For example, if Nelfon 
loved me as 1 love him, it would be clear that each of 
us had met their counter-part.*— -* And do you not fee 
in how many re(pe£ts, and by liow many compa£ls, we 
are (laves; and that you are not deftined for Nelfon 
* 1 underftand you,' faid Coraly looking down ; * I am 
poor, and Nelfon is rich ; but my ill fortune at lead 
does not forbid me to honour and cherifti beneficent 
virtue. If a tree had ienriment, it would pleafe itfclf 
in feeing the perlbn who cultivates it repofe liimlelf un- 
der its (hade, breathe the perfume of its flowers, and 
tafte the fweetnefs of its fruits : I am that tree, culti- 
vated by you two, and Nature has given me a foul.* 

Juliet fmiled at the compariibn ; but fhe foon gave 
her to underftand, that nothing would be lefs decent, 
than what to her feemed (b juft. JRforstly heard her, 
and bliifhed ; from that time, to hef gaiety, to her na- 
tural ingenuoufnefs, fucceeded an air the moft reierved, 
and a conireriation the moft timid. / What hurt her moft 
in our manners, though fhe inigm have feen examples 
of it in India, was the exceflive inequality of riches f 
but fhe had not yet been humiliated by it ; fhe was fo 
now for the firft time. 

* Madam,' faid fhe the next day, to Juliet, * my life 
is fpeut in inftrufling myi’elf in things which are rather 
fuperiluous. An induftry which furnifhes bread, would ^ 
. be inuch^more ufeful to me. It is a refoiirce which I* 
befeech you to be plcafM to procure me.’—* You will 

never 
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never, he reduced to thar*' faid Lady Albury; ‘And 
not to mention us* it in not for nothing that Blaeford 
has affumed towards you the quality of father.* — ‘ Fa- 
vours,’ replied Coraly, ‘ bind \^s rtuch oftner than- we 
would chufe. It is not difgraceful to receive them ; 
but^ clearly perceive that i^is ftill more reputable to 
do without tiiem«* It was in vain that Juliet com- 
plained of this cxcefs of delicacy. Coraly would not 
hear of amufements, or of ufelefs ftiidies. Amidft the 
labours which fuit feeble hands, flie chofe thofe which 
required the mod addrefs and underftanding: and, on 
applying herfelf to them^ her only anxietv was to know 
whether they afforded a fubfidence. ‘ You will leave 
me then,’ faid Juliet. ‘I would putmyfelf,’ icpiied Co- 
raly, < above all wants, except that of loving you. I 
would have it in my power to rid you of me, if I am 
any obltac!>f to your happinefs; but if I can contribute 
to it, entertain no fear of my removing myfelF. 1 am 
ufeJefS) and yet I am dear to you ; that difintereded- 
nefs is an example which I think myfclf worthy of i\nu 
tating.’ ^ 

Nelfon knew not what to think of Coraly’s applica- 
tion to a labour merely mechanical, and of the diiguft 
whi?h had feized her for matters of pure entertainment. 
He faw with the fame furprize, the modeft fimplicity 
which Hie had aflTunied in her drefs ; he aiked her the 
reafon. ‘ I am^^j'ying what it is to be poor,’ replied 
(lie, with a fmile j^and carting her eyes downwards, be- 
dewed them with h^r tears. Thcle woids, and invo- 
luntary tears touched him to the foul, ‘ O Heaven!* 
faid he, ‘canniy fi(W have made her afraiefsuf feeing 
herfelf poor and derolate!* As Toon as he was nlonq 
with Juliet> he prerted her to clear up the matter to 
him. 

* Alas !* faid he, after having beard her, ‘ what cruel 
pains yru take to poifon her life and mine! Though, 
you were lefs certain of her innocence, are you not ptr- 
^fuaded of my honour ?’—* Ah, NeJfon, it is not tJie 
crime, it is the misfortune which terrifies mt. You 
ice with what dangerous fccurity flie deUver| herfelf up 
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to the pleafiire of feeing you; how Hie* attaches, l^rfelf 
infe^iibly to ^ou ; how Nature leads her^ without her 
knowledge! into the fnare. Ah* brother, at your age 
and her's, the nanie ^f frtendihip is but a veil. And 
why can I not leave you both under the illufion I No, 
Nelfon, your duty is deare^ to me than your eafe. .Co- 
raly is deftined for your friend ; he himlelf has confided 
her to you ; and, without intending it, you take her 
from him.* — * I, iidert what is it you dare to warn me 
of < Of what you ought to fhun. 1 would have her, 
at the fame time that (he loves you, conient to give 
herfelf to Blanford ; 1 would have him flatter himfelf 
with being loved by her, and be happy with her; but 
will (he be happy with him ? Were you fenfible only 
of pity, of which (he is fo worthy, what (brrow would 
you not feel at having troubled, perhaps for ever, the 
repofe of this unfortunate young creature ? Kut it would 
be a prodigy to fee her confume with love, and you do 
nothing more than pity her. You will love her>— Will, 
do I fay i Ah 1 Nellbn 1 Heaven grant that you do not 
already ‘ Yes, filler, it is time to tsfke whatever re- 
iblution you pleafe. 1 only beg of you to Ipare the 
feniibility of that innocent foul, and not af9i£l her too 
much.’ — * Your abi'ence will afHifl her without doubt ; 
yet that alone can cui'e her. This is the time of the 
year for the country ; I was to follow you there, and ' 
to bring Coraly ; do you go alone, we will remain at 
London. Write however to BlantW.^d, that we have 
occafion for his return.’ 

From the moment the Indian faw that Nelfon left her 
at London with Juliet, (he thought herfelf call into a 
defert, and abandoned by all na%re. But as (he had 
learned to be aihamed, and of courfe to dififemble, (he 
pretended, as an excufe for her forrow, the blame (he 
took io herfelf for having feparated them from each 
other. * You was to have followed him,* faid (he to 
Lady Albury ; Mt is I chat keep you here. Ah, wretch 
that I am 1 leave me alone, abandon me I* And in fay- ^ 
ing tbeiV. words (he wept bitterly. The more Juliet' 
tried to divert her, the more (he increafed her forrows. 

All 
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All the objects which furrounded her> ferved only }uil 
to touch hci' fenfes ; one idea alone pofltilcd her |bul. 
There vras a ncceflity for a kind of vidlence to draw hep 
from it ; •but the inftant they left her to herieifi it 
fecmed as if one faw her thought fly back again to the 
obj^ which flie had been made to quit. If the name 
of Nelfon Was pronounced before her, a deep blufli over- 
fpread her vilage, her bolbm heaved, her lips treni- 
bled, her whole body was ieized with a fenfible fliiver- 
ing. Jsilict furprized her in a walk, tracing out on 
the fand, from place to place, the letters of that dear 
name. Nellon's picture decorated Juliet's apartment ; 
Coraly's eyes never failed to flx themfelves upon it, as 
loon as they were free : it was in vain flic wanted to 
turn them alide ; they toon I'etuined there again, as it 
were of themfelves, and by one of thofe emotions, in 
which the foul is accomplice, and not confidante. The 
gloominefs into which Ihe was plunged dilperled at this 
light, her work fell out of her hands, and the iitniolt 
teiidernels of ibrrow and love animated her beauty. 

Lady Alburyithought it her duty to lemove this fee- 
ble image. Tips was to Coraly the inofl difli^l'sful 
misfortune. Her deipair now broke all bounds. < Cruel 
friend,' faid flic to Juliet, *you delight in affl idling me. 
You would liaye all my life be only ibrrow and bitter- 
neit. If any tfiing foftens my troubles, you cruelly 
take it from lu^. Not content to banifli from me the 
man I love, his V\ ry fliaduw has too many charms for 
me i you envy me the pleafure, the feeble pleafura of 
feeing it.' — * Ah, unhappy girl ! what would you 
* Love, adore him! l^vefor him, while he lhaH.live for 
another. 1 hope nothing, 1 aflc nothing. My hands 
wx fufficient to enable me to live, my heart is iiiflicicnt 
to enable me to love. I am troublefume to you, per- 
haps odious ; remove me from you, and leave me only 
that image wherein his foul breathes, or wherein I 
think at leaft 1 fee it breatlie. I will fee it, I will fpeak 
to it } 1 will perAiade myfelf that it fees my tears now, 
that it heart my Aghs, and that it it touched bj^them.' 

< And wherefoie my dear Coraly, nourifh this cruel 

^ flame 
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flame which devours you > 1 y*u, but It is for 
your good and Nellbii's peace. Would you jrender him 
unhappy ? He will be fo if he knows th^ you love 
him i aivi dill more ib if be loves you. You»are not in 
a condition to hear my reafonsj but this inclination 
which we think fo fweeti would be the poifon his 
Idt!. Have pity, rny dear child, o£ your friend, and 
my Iirothcr : i'pare him the remorle, the complaints, 
which would bring him to his gi ave.' Coraly trembled 
at this difcourle. She prelfed Lady Albury to tell her 
how Neltbn's love for her could be lb fatal to him. 

• To explain mylblf farther,' laid Juliet, ‘ would be to 
render odicus to you, what you opght for ever to chc- 
rilli. But the molt I'acred of all dutiej toibids him the 
hope of being vom s.’ 

How is it podibie to exprefs the diftrefs into which 
Coraly's foul was nlung^d ! * What mann&rs ! what 

a country!' faid me, < wherein one cannot dilpofe of 
one's Iclfj whtiein the (irtl ot all bLUings, mutual 
love, is a terrible evil! I muft tremble if hen, at feeing 
Nellbn again ! I mull tremble at piefling him ! At 
pleating him! Alas! 1 would give i:iiy life to^be one 
moment, in his eyes, as amiable as le is in mine. 
Let me banilh myfelf from ibis fatal Ihore, where it 
is made a misfbrtvne to be loved.' V 
, Coraly heard, every day, of vefTels^ railing for her 
C0||rftry. She refolved to embark, withq^ t taking leave of 
JuVtet. Only one evening, on going^dbed, Juliet per- 
ceived that in kifling her hand, her Tips prelTcil her more 
tenderly chan ufual, and that fome" profound fighs efcaped 
her. * <^e leaves me more moved than ever before,* 
faid Juliet alarmed. * Her eyes Ire Bxed on mine with 
the moft lively expreflion of tendernefs and forrows 
What pafles in her foul V This uneafinefs difturbed 
her the whole night, and the next morning (he (ent to 
know if Coraly was not yet up. They told her that 
(he was gone out alone, and in a very plain drefs, and 
that (he had taken the way to the water-iide. Lady Al- 
bury ges up in diftrefs, and orders them to go in pur* 
Qt the Indum. They And her on board a Veflel« 
*5 beggii% 
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beggingr her pstfTage, environed by failors, whom her 
beauty*^ her grace, her youth, the (bund of her voice, 
and, above all, the native fiinplicity of her requeft, ra- 
^luihcd with furprize and admiration. She had nothing 
'4lth her but bare iiecenfaries. Kvery thing they had 
givc^ her which was valuahl#, fhe had leit behind, ex- 
cepting a little hcRi't of cryftal, which (he had received 
from Nellbn. 

At the name of Lady Albu’ y, (lie luhrnitled without 
refiffance; and Aidcied htrJelf to be conveyed home. 
She appeared before Inr a little confined at her elope- 
ment; blit to her rcpioaches (lie aniwered, that Ihe 
was unhappy and free. ‘ What, my dear Coraly, do 
you fee nothing here but unhappinefs ‘ If I faw 
here only iny own,’ laid (lie, * 1 flunild never leave you. 
It is Nelibn's unhappinefs that frights me, and it is 
for his peace that I would fly.' 

Juliet knew not what to reply : (he durfl not talk to 
her of the rights which Blantord hid acquired over her : 
this woidd hat4 been to make her hate him, as the 
caufeof her imhlppinefs. She chofe railur to IcITen her 
fears. * 1 couU not conceal from you,' faid (lie to 
her, all the daiwer of a ftuitlels love; but the evil is 
not without remedy. Six months of abfence, reafon, 
friendihip, ht^ can wc tell? /Vnother objeeV, per- 
haps -' Tmc Indian interrupted lur. * S.iy death ; 

there is my onl^^emedy. What! will reafon cure me 
of loving the nioA accompliflud, t)ie niofl; wortliy of 
men ? Will fix months of abfence give me a I'oul that 
loves him not ? Does time change nature ? Fiiendfliip 
will pity me; but w»ll it cure me? Anothffobjeftl 
You do not think fo. ' You do not do me that injiiftice. 
There are not two Nellbns in the world ; but though 
there were a thoufand, I have but one heart ; that is 
given Rway. It is, you fay, a fatal g^lf^: that I do 
not comprehend ; but if it be fo, fufler me to banilh 
myfelf from Nellbn, to hide from him my perlbn and 
'|ny tears. He is not inicnfiblc, he would be moved at 
it: and if it be a misfortune to him to love me, pity 
might lead him to it. Alas ! who can, with i^iifference, 
P p fee 
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fee liimfelf cherlfhed as a father, revefed as t go#?-' 
Wha can lee himlell loved, as I love htmj and not love 
in his tuin?*--* You will not expofe him to tliat dan- 
ger,' replied Juliet*} Vyou will conceal youhweaknels 
from him, and you will triumph over it. No, Coi*aly» 
it is not the ftrengtii thafiois wanting to you, bu^tne 
courage of virtue.' Alas ! 1 haw courage againft 
misfortune; but is there any againlt love > And what 
virtue would you have jnc oppufe to him? They all 
a£l in conceit with him. No, my lady, you talk to 
no purpole : you throw clouds over my underftanding ; 
you (lied not the Icalt light on it. Let me lee and hear 
Nelibn ; he Ihall decide upon my life.' 

Lady Albury, in the molt cruel perplexity, feeing 
the unhappy Coraly withering and pining in tears, and 
begging to he luffeiTd to depart, refolved to write to 
Nelibn, that he might come and difliiade the poor girl 
from her defign of "returning to India, and prelerve tier 
from that dilguli; of life which daily|Conrumed her. 
But Nelfon lumlclf was not lei’s to beJpItied. Scarce 
had he quitted Coraly, but he percewed the danger 
of feeing her, by the repugnance whiclihe had to leave 
her. All that had appeaitrd only play m him with her 
became ierioiis in being deprived of her A In the filence 
of -lulitude, he had interrogated his foulf he had found 
there friendHiip langiiiihing, aeal for uTe public good 
weakened, nay, almoft cxtinguilhedypid Love alone 
ruling there, with that fweet and terrible fway which 
he exerciles over good hearts. He jierceiVcd with hor- 
ror, that his very veafon had I'ulfrred itlell to be leduced. 
The rigifts of Blanford were no longer fo facred ; and 
the involuntary crime of depriving him of Coraly's 
heart was at leaft very excufable; after all, the lilt 
dian was free, and Blanford himlelf would not have 
wilhed to impofe it on her as a duty to be his* 
Ah, wretch ! cried Nelibn, terrified at thefe ideas, whi- 
ther does a blind paflion lead me altray ! The poilbn of 
vice gains upon me: my heart is already corrupted. 
it for rife to examine whether the charge, which is com- 
mitted to4^, belongs to the peifon who commits it ? 

And 
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And^am I mad# the judge, to whom it belongs, when 
1 have prc^nifed to keep it ? The Indian is free, but 
am 1 To*? Should I doubt the rights of Blanfoid, if it 
were not iA order to uiiirpthcmP *My crime was« at 
firft, involuntary } but it is no longer To, the moment 
I c^ent to it. 1 juftify f^ijury 1 1 think a frithleis 
friend excufablc ! • Who would have told thee, Nelfon, 
who would have told thee, that on embracing tbe vir- 
taous Blanford, thou flioukleft call in doubt whether it 
were permitted thee to ravifli from him tbe woman 
who is to be his wife, and whom he delivered up to thy 
truft > To what a degree does Love debafe a man ; 
and what a ftrange revolution its intoxication makes in 
a heart ! Ah, let him rend mine if he will ; he (hall not 
make it either perfidious or bale; and if my reafon 
abaiMlon me, my confcicnce at lead fliall not betray me. 
It's light is incorruptible; the cloud of pafltons cannot 
obfeure it : there is my guide; and friendfhip, honour, 
and hdelity, have dill foineAippoit/ 

In the mean lime Coraly's image piirfued him )^rpe- 
tually. If he lad only feen her with all her charms, 
arrayed in fimpE beauty, bearing on her countenance 
the (erenity of mnocence, the fmile of candour on her 
lips, the Are ofdcfire in her eyes, and in all the graces 
of her perlbn pe attracting air of voluptuoufnefs, he 
would have foAid in his principles, in the ieverity of his 
manneis, fudieVnt force to withdand ieduCtion; but 
he thought he law that amiable girl as fenfibie as him- 
felf, more feeble, with no other defence than a prudence 
which was not her own, innocently abandoning herfelf 
to an inclination which would be her unhappiaefs ; and 
tlie pity which flie inlpired him with, ferved as fuel to 
his love. Nelfon blam^ hiinfelf for loving Coraly, 
but forgave himfelf for pitying her. Senlible of the evils 
which he was on the point of being the cable of, he 
could not paint to himfelf her tears, without thinking 
of the fine eyes which were to fhed them, and the heav- 
ing boron) which they would bedew : thus tbe refolu- 
*tton of foi getting her rendered her dill deareroto him. 
lie attached himfelf to her by renouncing her : but iu 
P p a proportion 
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proportion as he perceived himfelf *°Weaker, >hf be* 
canxe more courageous. * Let me give over,’ lajid he, ‘ the 
thoughts of a cure : I exhauft myfelf in fruitjefs efforts. 
It is a fit which I rnuft iuffer to go off. I burn, I Ian- 
guifh, I die; but all that is mere buffering, and I am 
anrwcrable to nobody but^yfelffor what paffes w|,^hin. 
Provided nothing efcape me from without that difeo- 
vers ray paflion, my friend has no reafon to complain. 
It is only a misfortune to be weak : and 1 have the 
courage to be unhappy.’ 

It was in this resolution of dying, rather than betray- 
ing his frienclfliip, that he received the letter from his 
fitter. He read it with emotion, and an extafy that 
was inexpreflible. * O fwcet and tender vidllm,’ faid 
he, ' thou gioancft, thou wouldeft facrifice thyfcif to 
my repofe, and to my duty ! Pardon ! Heaven is my 
witnefs, that I feel, more ftrongly than thyfelf, all the 
pangs which I occaflun thee. Oh, may my friend, thy 
hufband, foon arrive, and wipe away lh}» precious tears ! 
He will love thee as I love thee ; he wi)l make his own 
happinefs thine. However, 1 mutt fed<hcr, in order to 
detain and confolc her. Why fhould I ihe her ? To what 
do I expofe myfelf ? Her touching gra^-es, her forrow, 
her love ; her tears which I occafion to i ’>w, and which 
it would be fo fweet to diy up; thofe-^ighs, which a 
heart liinple and artlefs fuffers to efcape that language 
of nature, in which a foul the moil fcnAble paints itfeif 
with fo much candour: what trials to fiipport ! * What 
will become of me ; and what can I fay to her ! No 
matter: I mull fee her, and talk to her as a friend- and 
a father.*’ Alter feeing her, I only fl>all he the moic 
xmeafy, the more unhappy for it;* but it is not my own 
peace that is in qucttlou, it is her's ; and above all th^ 
happinefs of a friend depends on it ; a friend for whom 
fhe mutt live. } am certain of fubduing myfelf, and 
how painful foever the conteft may be, it would be a 
wealcnels and fhame to avoid it. 

At Nelfon’s arrival, Coraly trembling and confufedi, 
fcarce d^re prefent herlelf to him. She "had wifhed his 
return wit^ ardour ; and at feeing him, a mortal chil- 

nefs 
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neff j^Tided through her veins. She appeared as it were, 
bef(>reia|udge who was preparing with one liiigiffword 
to decfddiher fate. . ^ 

WiiatTwcre Nelibn's feelings? on feeing the rofes of 
youth faded on her beautiful cheeks, and the lire of her 
eyis almod extinguifhed ! •Come,’ faid Juliet to her 
brother, < appeafe the mind , of this> poor girl, and cure 
her of her melancholy. She is eaten up with the va- 
})oiirs with me ; (lie wants to return to India.' 

Nelibn i'pcakiiig to her in a friendly manner, wanted 
to engage her, by gentle reproaches, to explain herfelf 
before his filfer: hut Comly kept filence, and Juliet 
perceiving that flie was a reltraint upon her, went 
away. 

‘ What is the matter with you Coraly? What have 
we done to you?* laid Nelfon. What furrow preffts 
you ?’ — * Do not you know it ? Mu ft you not have Icen 
that my joy and my, forrow can no longer have more 
tlian one cauil ? Cruel friend I 1 live only through you, 
and you % m<|: you would have me die ! But you would 
not have it ibS. they make you do it : they do more, 
they require cJ me to renounce you, and to forget you. 
They fright me, they damp my very foul, and they ob- 
lige you tonrifke me diftra^ed. 1 a(k of you but one 
favour,’ coninued ftie, throwing herfelf at bis knees ; 

* it is to tellVme whom 1 oftend in loving you, what 
duty I betray^ and what evil I occafion. Are there 
here laws fo cruel, are there tyrants fo rigorous, as to 
foibid me the moft worthy ufeof my heart and my rea- 
ibn ? Muft we love nothing in the worl^? or, if I 
may love, can 1 m;ike a better choice ?’ 

, ‘ My dear Coraly,’ replied Nelfon, ‘ nothing is truer, 

nothing is more tender, than the friendftiip which at- 
taches me to you. It would be impoftilile, it would be 
even unjuft, that you Oiould not be fenftble of it.’ — 

* Ah! 1 revive, this is talking reafon.' — * But though 
it would l>e extremely agreeable to me to be what you 
hold deareft in the world, it is what I cannq| pretend, 
neither ought I even to confent to it.’--‘ Alas! now I 
don’t underftand you.'—' When my friend nonfided you 

Pp 3 t. 
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to my care, he was dear to you ‘ He is fo ftilT/*-— * 

* You'* would have thought youriclf happy to|be his f’ 
— I believe it.’— ‘ Yon loVfed nothing lo inuqb Sts him 
in the woild?’-— ‘ I did hot know you.’ — ‘ Blanford, 
yotir deliverer, the depofitoiy of your innocence, in lov- 
ing you, has a right to be Toved.’— ‘ His favours lire 
always prefent to me : 1 cherlAi him as a fecond father.* 
— ‘ Very well : know that he has relblved to unite you 
to him, by a tie dill more fweetand facred than that of 
his favours. He has confided to me the half of himfelf, 
and at his return he afpires only to the happinefs of be- 
ing your hufband.’— ‘ Ah,* laid Coraly, comforted j 
‘ this then is the obftacle which ieparates us ? Be eafy, 
it is icmoved.’-—' How >*’-—' Never, never, I /wear to 
you, will Coraly be the wife of Blanford Itmuft 
»e fo.’---* Impoiiible ! Blanford himfelf will contefs it.* 
— What ! he who received you from the hand of a dy- 
ing father, and who himfelf has afled as a father to 
you!’ — ‘ Under that facied title I revere ’Blanford, but 
let him not require more.’— You ha vr then relblved 
his unhappinefs I have rcfolved to tPccive nobody. 
If I were given to Blanford, aud Nelfoirdemanded my 

, life of in^, I would lav down my life rn' Nelfon ; I 

, fhould be perjured to Blanford.’-—* Whifayyou?’ — 

* What 1 will dare to tell Blanford himfey/. And why 
ihould I difTenible it ? Does love depencUm myfelf ?’ — 

* Ah, how culpable you make me!’ — * You, in what? 
in being amiable in my eyes ? Aye, Heaven difpofes of 
us. Heaven has given to Nellbn thofe graces, thofe 
virtues wh^h charm me; Heaven has given to me thi^ 
foul, which it has made exprefsly (or Nelfon. If they 
knew how full it is of him, how impoiiible that it ihould , 
love any thing but you, any thing like you ! — Let them 
never talk to me of living, if it be not for you that I 
live.* — * And this is what diftrefles me. With what re- 
proaches lias not my friend a right to overwhelm me ?* 
---* He ! of what can he complain ? What has he loft ? 
What have you taken from him ? I love Blanford as 
a tender father : I Jove Nelfon as myfelf, and more thai\ 
myfelf i theft fentlmcAts are not incompatible. If Blan- 

f0rd> 
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• ford delivered me iiuo your hands as a dcpofit which 
was hbbwn, it is not you, it is he that is unjfllh'-^ 
* Alas^ \t is me, who oblige vow to reclaim from him 
that treaYure of which I rob hifii: it would be his if it 
were not mine; and the keeper becomes the pm loiner.’ 
— ^No, my frien^d, be equlfablc. I was my own, lam 
yours. I alone could give myfelf away, and have given 
my rdf to you. Hy attributing to friend fliip rights 
which it has not, it is you that iifurp them in its be- 
l»alf, and you render youitelt an accomplice of the vio- 
lence which they do me.’ — ‘ He, my fntnd, doyou vio- 
lince What fianifies it to me whether he does it 

or that you do it for him ? Am I tieatcd the 
lefs like a Have ? One tingle interdl occupies and touches 
you ; but if ancstlier than yotir friend wanted to retain 
me captive, far from fubferibing to it, would not you 
make it your glory to tet me fiec ? Jt is then, only for 
the lake of friend th ip that you betray nature! What 
do I iiiy ? N^uic! and Love, Ntlibn, — Love, has not 
that allb its ri*,hts ? Is there not tome law among you 
in favour of iebhhle fouls > Is it jult and generous to 
overwhelm, drive to <lefpair a fond female, and to 
tear without '^ity, a heart whufe only crime is loving 
you ?’ .'*1 

Sobs intenijpted her voice ; and Nclfon, who faw her 
choaked with'^^hem, had not even time to call his filter. 
He hadens to untie the ribbands which bound her bo- 
fom ; and then all the charms of youth in its flower 
VTi L* unveiled to the eyes of this palfionate lover. The 
terror with which he was -il-ized, rendered Jhim at hrft 
in-bnlihle of them ; ^ut when the Indian, refuming her 

• fpirits, and perceiving herlelf prefTed in his arms, thril- 
led with love and tranfport, and when on opening 
her fine Janguilhing eyes flie (ought the eyes of NcKbn j 
j* Heavenly powers,’ faid he, * fupport me ! all my vir- 

''**««^bandons me. Live, my dear Coraly !’ — ‘ Would 
you that I fhoiild live Nelfon ! would you then that I 
love you ?’ — ‘ No, I (hould be perjured to fri^ndlhip, I 
fhouM be unworthy to fee the light ; unworthy of fee- 
ing tpy friend again. Alas ! he foretold Ae this, and 

I vouch- 
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1 ^ouchfafed not to believe him* 1 iia^e prePunled to# 
much on my own heart. Have pity on it, Ooraly, of 
that heart which yoy rend to pieces. Sufter/iifte to fly 
you, and to fiibdue niylelf.' — < Ah ! you wduld have 
iny death,' faid flie to him, falling into a fit at his feet. 
Nellbn, who thinks he fbts what he loves expiraig, 
ruflies to embrace her, and reliraining himfelf fuddenly 
at the fight of Juliet, ‘ My fifter,* faid he, •aflift her, it 
is forme to die !' On faying thele words he withdraws. 

• Where is he ?’ demanded 'Coraly, on opening her 
eyes. ‘ What have I done to him ? Why fly me ? — 
And you, Juliet, mure cruel flil), why recal me to life?* 
Her iorrow redoubled when the learned that Nelfon was 
juft gone s but refle6l>on gave her a little hope and cou- 
rage. The concein and tendemefs which Nelfon had not 
been able to conceal, the terror with which flie had feen 
him feized, the tender words which had efcaped him, 
and the violence which it was to him to fubdue himfelf 
and withdraw, all peiTuaded her that flil was beloved. 

* If it be true,* faid flie, < I am *happy J Blanford will 
return, I will confefs the whole to himi he is too juft 
and too generous to want to tyrannize cLer me.' But 
this illuHon was foon diflipated. V 

Nelfon received in the country a later from his 
friend, announcing his return. * I hopX* faid he, at 
the end of his letter, * to fee myfelf in thKe d^s united 
to all that I love. Pardon, my friend, if I aifociate to 
thee in my heart the amiable and tender Coraly. My 
foul was a long time folely devoted to thee j now ihe 
partakes of it. I have confided to thee the fweeteft of 
my wiflies,*^ and I have leen friendfliip applaud love. 
I form my happinefs both of one anU tlie otner ; I make, 
it my felicity to think that by thy cares, and thofe of 
thy lifter, I (hall fee my dear pupil again ; her mind 
ornamented with new acquirements, her foul enriched 
with new virtues, more amiable, if poflible, and iRpjni*. 
diipofed to love. It will be the pureft blifs to me to 
poiters her as a beneflc conferred by you.* 

< Reatf this letter/ writ Nelfna to bis fitter, <and 

make 
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mike Coraly rtad it. Wliat a lelTon for me ! What a 
reproach to her !' - 

< Icislover/ faid Cora^y, after having read ; ‘ 1 Jhall 
never 15c Welibn's j but let hin^ndtaikme to be'^no- 
ther’?. ^hc libeity of loving is a gootl which I am not 
able to renounce.' This rglolution lupported her, and 
N^fon in his foliVide was much more unhappy than flic. 

‘ By what fatality,* faid he, ^ is it that what forms 
the charm of nature and the delight of all hearts, the 
liappinefs of being loved, forms my torment? What fay 
I ^ Of being loved ? That is nothing ; but to be loved 
of what I love! To touch on happineii ! To have only 
to deliver myfelf up to it I Ah, all that I am able to do 
is to fly ! inviolable and ficred fricndfliip alks no more. 
In what a condition have I feen this poor girl ! In what 
a condition did I abandon her! She may wtU fay, that 
flie is the flave of rny viitues. I faciifice her as a vic- 
tim, and 1 am generous at her expence. There are, 
then, virtues which wound nature j and to be honeft, 
one is fornctinies obliged to be unjulf and cruel ! Oh, my 
friend! mayel* tliou gather the huit ol the efforts which 
it cofls me j c^sjoy the good which I irfign to thee; and 
live happy fro^ my misfortune. Ves, 1 wifh that fhe may 
love thee; I vjiih it, Heaven is my witnefs ; and the moll: 
fenfible of air* my pain is, that ot doubting the fuccefs 
of my wifliesV 

It was imp jflible for Nature to fupport herfelf in a 
.ftate fo violent. Nelfon, after long flrugglcs, fought re- 
pofe j alas ! there was no more repofetor him. His con • 
llancy was at laft exhaufted, and his difeouraged foul 
fell iiito a mortal languor. *The weaknefs ofthis reafon, 
the inefficacy of his| virtue, the image of a painful and 
•Ibrcowful Ijic, the void and the Hate of of annihilation 
into which his foul would fall if it ceafed to love Coraly, 
the evils without intermiflion which he was to fuffer if 
he ctmtinued to love her; and, above all, the terrifying 
' •wUawf feeing, of envying, of hating, perhaps a rival in 
his faithful friend ; all rendered his life a torment to 
• him, all urged him to ihorten the courfc of* it. Mo- 
tives more ftrong rellrained him. It was not a part of 

• Nelfon's 
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Nelibn's principles* that a man* a citiT^en* mjgl^t dif- 
pofe of hiin!elf. He made it a law to himfelf to five* 
confo/ed in his mifery if he could ftill be ureful to the 
world* but conlumed with heavinefs and foi(t»w* and 
become as it were infenFible to every thing. 

The time appointed for Blanford's return approached. 
It was neceflary that every thing fhoi\^d be lb difpdial 
as to conceal from him the mifehief which his abfence 
had occafioned ; and who ihould determine Coraly to 
conceal it* but Nelfon } He returned therefore to Lon- 
don* but languilhing* dejefled to fuch a degree* as not 
to be known. The light of him overwhelmed Juliet 
with grief* and what impredion did'it not make on the 
foul of Coraly ! Nelfon took upon him to re-encouiagc 
them ; but that very effort only ferved to compleat his 
own dejection. The flow fever which conlumed him 
redoubled } he was forced to give way to it ; and this 
fumiflied occafion for a new conteft between his filter 
and the voung Indian. The latter would not quit Nel- 
font's pillow. She urgently entreated thSm to accept of 
her care and attendance. They kept iftr out of the 
way from pity to herfelf* and for the yake of fparing 
him I but Ihe tailed not the repoJe which* they meant to 
procure her. Every moment of the night they found 
her wandering round the apartment of difeafed* or 
rootionlefs on the threfliold of his door* with tears in her 
eyes* her foul on her lips, her ear attentiv/to the flightefi: 
tioifes* every one of wnich congealed her with fear. 

Nelfon perceived that his filler fulFered her to fee him 
with regret. ‘ AfRi£l her not,’ laid he to her; • it is 
to no piirpcfc » feverity is no longer necelTary . It is by 
gentlends and patience that we mull endeavour at 
our cure.* — ' Coraly, my good rfriend,’ laid he to 
her one day when they were alone with Juliet* * you 
would readily give foinething to relfore my health* 
would not you ?' — * O Heaven, I would give my life.* 
— ‘ Vou can cure me at leall. Our prejudices ar c fy iia ** 
haps* iinjull, and our principles inhuman ; but the ho- 
neft maniis a Have to them. I have been Blanford's 
friend from Aiy infancy. He depends on me as on him. 

felf* 
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iclfy^and the chlgrin of taking from him a heart of which 
he haa pade me the keeper> it cvei-y day digging my 
gi*ave.« !^ou may fee wtiether I e^pimratc. 1 do -not 
conceal from you the fources ol» the (raw poifon which 
contiimes me. You alone crh dry it up. 1 require it 
BoK^ you (hall be ftill freeq but there is no other re- 
medy for my difeRfe. Blanford arrives. If he perceive 
your di(inclination for him, if you retufe him that hand 
which but for me would have been granted him, be 
alTured that 1 (liall not furvive his misfortune and my 
own remorle. Our embraces will be our adieus. Con- 
lult yourfelf, my dear child ; and if you would that I 
live, reconcile me with myfelf, juftify me towards my 
friend.' — <Ah! live, and difpole of me!' faid Coraly 
to him, forgetting herlelf ; and thefe words diftrefling 
to love, bore joy to the boiom of friend(hip. 

* But,' refumed the Indian, after a long filence, 

* how can I give mylelf to him whom I do not love, 
with a heart full of him whom I do love 1'^* My dear, 
in an honeft Ibul, duty triumphs over every thing. By 
lo(ing the hope of being mine, you will loon lo(e the 
thought. It will give you Tome pain, without doubt f 
but my life depends on it, and you will have the confo- 
latioQ of haviegfaved it.' — * That is every thing to me : 

1 give myfelf up at that price. Sacrifice your vi^iin t it 
will groan, bu) it will obey. But you, Nellbn, you, who 
are truth itfelf, would you have me difguife my inclina- 
tions, and iinpofe thus on your friend f Will you inftriift 
me in the art of dilTembling ?' — * No, Coraly, diifimula- 
tion is ufelefs. I have not had the misfortune of extin- 
^iihing in you gratititude, efteem, and tenHer friend- 
mip I thefe fentiments are due to your benefaflor, and 
they are fulficient for your hulband : only difplay thele 
towards him. As to that inclination which leans not 
towards him, you owe him the facrifice of it, but not 
t^ e ^ fy mfeflion. That which would hurt if it were 
known, ought to remain for ever concealed ; and dan- 
, gerous truth has filence for its lefuge.* 

Juliet interrupted this jeene too painful, to noth, by 
leading away Coraly, whom (he employed every endear* 

ment 
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menC and commendation to con (ole. * is thns;7 laid 
the yqung Indian witl;i a fmile of ibrrowr, * that .cm the 
Ganges they flatter the grief of a widow, whoii^^going 
to devote herl’elf to ilie ilames of her hufband'fr fuiiei*ai 
pile. They adorn her, tjiey crown her with flcmrers^ 
they ftupify her with longsc.of praife. Alas ! hcrdTa- 
crihce is ibon finiflied ; mine will be cViiel and lading. 
My good friend, 1 am not eighteen years of age ! What 
teai s have I yet to dud till the moment when my eyes 
lhall (luit ilumfclves lor ever!' This melancholy idea 
painted to Juliet a foul abforbed in forrow. She em- 
ployed hcii'eU no lonfier in conibling her, but in griev- 
mg along with her. Coniplaifance, perl'uafion, indiiU 
gent and feeling compaiHon, all that friendfliip has mod 
delicate, was put in practice to no effedf. 

At Jalf, they inform her that Blanford is landed; 
and Neh'on, enfeebled and faint as he is, goes to receive 
and cmbi ace him at the harbour. Bbnfbrd on feeing 
him, could not conceal his aftonidiment Land his unea- 
linel's, < Com age, man,' laid Nellbn j * I nave been very 
ill, but my health is returning. 1 fee you again, and 
joy is a baini wliicli will foon revive me. I am not the 
only one whole luahh has fufteml by your abfimcc. 
Your pupil a little changed : the air of our climate 
may contiibuto to it. As to the reft, (he has m:Kle a 
great progreCs : her vnderftanding, her 'talents, have 
unfolded ihemielves j and if the kind of languor into 
which Ihe is fallen vanifhes, you will pnfl'ei’s what is 
pretty uncommon, a woman in whom Nature has left 
nothing wanting. 

Blanford^ theiefore, was not furprifed to find Com^y 
weak and langutfhingj but he wasfinuch aflfedfed at ir.,. 
* It feems,' laid he, as if Heaven wanted to moderate, 
my joy, and to punifh me for the impatience which 
my, duty excited in me at a diftance from you. I am 
now here again, five, and reftored to love and frieusUmp^ 
The word love made Coraly tremble : Blanford per- 
ceived her concern. ‘'My friend,’ faid he to her> 

‘ ought have prepared you for the confeffion w|iich 
you have jpA heard.*— ' Yes, your goodnefs is well 

known 
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knowf\ to me )«but can I approve the excefs of nt ?' 
** That is a language which favours of th^ po- 
ll tenefs^ Europe: join with me to forged it. 
Frank an^ tender, Coraly, J hs^ve*feen the time when 
if 1 had laid, << Shall Hymen unite us you would 
have anlwered me withou^ difguife, “ With all niy 
heaftl” or poiribjy, “ I cannot confent to it.” Ule 
the lame freedom now. I love you Coraly, but I love 
to make you happy: yoi»* misfortune would be mine.’ 

* Nell'on, trembling, looked at Coraly, and durft not 

giicfs her aniwci . < 1 helitate,* faid flic to Blanford, 

* through a fear like yours. While I faw you only as 

a friend, a fecond father, I faid to my felt, “ He will 
be content with my venei ation and alFe6lionate regard 
but if the name ot hulband mingle with titles already 
facred, what have yon not a right to expe£l ? Have I 
wherewith to acquit me towards you?' — ‘Ah I that 
amiable modefly is worthy of adorning thy virtues. 
Yes, thou halt^f inyfclf, your duties are fulfilled, if 
you return my ufFeiHon. Thy image has followed me 
every when . My foul flew back towards thee acrofs 
the depths which (eparated us : I have taught the name 
of Coraly to the echoes of another world.’ — ‘ M'idam,* 
faid he to Juliet, pardon me if I envy you the happU 
ne/s ofpoflening her. It will foon be my turn to watch 
over a health vi'hich is fo precious to me. 1 will leave 
you the care of Nelfon's : it is a charge not leis dear 
to me. Let us live happy, my fiiends : it is you who 
have made me know the value of life ; and in expofing it^ 
I have often experienced by what fiiong ties 1 was at- 
tached to you.’ • 

It was fettled, that in Icfs than a week Coraly fliould 
be married to BlanfonL In the mean time (he i*einained 
with Juliet, and Neliun never quitted her. But his 
courage was exhaufled in fuppoiting the young Indian’s. 
To be peipftually conftrained to fupprefs his own tears, 
of a fond girl, who Ibmetimes diflrefled 
at his feet, ibmetimes fainting and falling into his arms, 
tronjuring him to have pity on her, without allovffing one 
moment to his own weaknefs, and without ceafmg to 
Qjl • rccal 
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recfal to his mind his cruel refolution ; this trial appears 
above the ftnength of nature : accordingly^^ Nelfpn's vir. 
tue abandoned him every moment. ‘ l^aveln^,' iaid 
he to her» * unhappy girl ! 1 am not a tigeiV I have a 
feeling foul, and you diftra5l it. Difpole of yourfelf^ 
difpole of my life, but ler.ve me to die faithful my 
friend.'—'* And can I, at the hazard of your life, ule 
my own will? Ah, Nellbn! at lead: promife me to 
live ; no longer fur me, buffer a filler who adores you.* 
— * I (hould deceive you, Coraly. Not that I would 
make any attempt upon myfelf j but fee the condition 
to which my grief has reduced me ; fee theeffe^ ot my 
remorfe and ihame anticipated : lhail 1 be the lefs odious, 
lefs inexorable to myfelf, when the crime lhail be ac- 
complilhed ?'— * Alas ! you talk of a crime! Is it not 
one, then, to tyrannize over me ‘ You arc free j I 
no longer require any thing ; 1 know not even what are 
your duties j but 1 know too well my own, and I will 
not betray them.' # 

It was thus that their private converfation ferved only 
to diftrefs them. But Blan ford's prclVnce was ftill 
more ppinful to them. He came every day to converle 
with tneni, not on the barren topics of love, but the 
care he took, that every thing in his houle Ihould 
breathe chearfulnefs and eafe j that every thing there 
(lioiild foreftal the defires of his wife, and contribute 
to her happinefs. * If I die without children,' faui he, 
^ the half of my wealth is her's, the other half is his 
who, after me, lhail know how to pleafe and confole 
her for having loft me. That, Nelfon, is vour place ; 
there is db crowing old in my profeftion : take my place 
when I lhail be no more. I ha^ not the odious pride 
of wanting my wife to continued faithful to my made. 
Coraly is formed to embellilh the world, and to enrich 
Nature with the fruits of her fecuhJity.* 

It is more eafy to conceive than defenbe the fi tuation 
of our two lovers. Their concern and confmiMl* Were 
the fame in both ; but it was a kind of confolation to 
Nelfon,^ to fee Coraly in fuch worthy hands, whereas 
Blanford'^favours and love were an additional tonnent 

to 
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to her.. On li^ng Nelfon, /he would li^ve prefccred 
the defertion of all nature, to the cares, and favours, 
the love* of all the world befide. It was decided, Aow- 
ever, evea with the confent of this unfortunate gh l, 
that there was no longer time to helitate, and that it 
was nece/Taiy /he /hould Aibmit to her fate. 

^e was led, tl^n, as a vfStini to that heu/e, which 
/he had cheri/hed as her firft afylum, but which /lie now 
dreaded as her gravr. Blanford received her there at 
a fovereign ; and what /he could not conceal of the vio- 
lent ftate of her /bul, he attributes to timidity, to the 
concern which at her age, the approach of marriage in- 
ipires. 

Nelfon had fummed up all the ftrength of a lloical 
foul, in order to prefent nimfelf at this fe/fival with a 
ferene countenance. 

They read the fettlement which Blanford had made* 
It was, from one end to the other, a monument of love, 
eileern, and bery-'Acence. Tears flowed from every eye, 
even from Coraly's. 

Blanford approaches refpe£lfully, and fti etching out 
his hand to her; < Come,' faid he, *my heft beloved, 
give to this pledge of your Adelity, tOithis title of the 
liappinefs of iiiy life, the inviolable fanflity with which 
it is to be cloathed.' 

Coraly, on doing herfclf the utmoft violence, had 
fcarce itrength to advance, and put her hand to the pen. 
At the iiiftant /lie would have (igned, her eyes were co- 
vered with a mid ; her whole &>dy was feized with a 
fudden trembling j her knees bent under her, and /he 
was on the point of falling, if Blanford haj not fup- 
ported her. Shocked, congealed with fear, he looks 
at Nelfon, and lees l4m with the paltnefs of death on 
his countenance. Laly Albury bad ran up to Coraly, 
in order lo afljft b^r. *0 Heaven,’ cried Blanford, 
* what isU^iAhat i fee! Sorrow, death, furround me. 
Whj4-«5sl going to do ? What have you concx;aled 

from me! ‘Ah, my friend, could it be po/Iible!’— - 

’ ‘ See the light again, my dear Coraly; I ain %ot cruel, 
I am not unjud; 1 wi/h only for your happinefsl* 

a • The 
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The women who liirrounded Cor^ljS exerteci them- 
felvt^ to revive herj and decency obliged Neifon and 
Blanford to keep at a diftance. But Nelfon. r<^ained 
inrimoveahle, with His^eyes fixed on the gi^kind like a 
criminal. Blanford comes up to himi and clafps him in. 
his arms. * Am I no longff thy friend faid he. \Art 
thou not ftili the half of tnyfclf ? Open thy heart to me, 
and tell me what has pafied. No, tell me nothing, 1 
know ail. This poor girl could not fee thee, hear thee, 
and live with thee, without loving thee. She has ien- 
fibility, (lie has been touched with thy goodnefs and 
with thy virtues. Thou haft condemned her to filence } 
thou haft required of her the moft grievous facrifice. 
Ah, Nelfon ! had it* been accompli/hed, what a misfor- 
tune! Juft Heaven would not permit it! Nataic, to 
whom thou didft violence, has refumed her rights. Do 
not aftli6l thyfelf: it is a crime which (lie has fpared 
thee. Yes, the devotion of Coraly was the crime of 
friendlhip .* — * I confefs it,' replied Nelfon, throwing 
himfelf at his knees : * 1 have been the innocent csluu 
of thy unhappinefs, of my own, and that of this amia- 
ble girl; but I call fidelity, friendfhip, honour, to 

witncl's ' < No oaths,' interrupted Blanford ; ‘ they 

wrong us both. Go, my friend,' continued he, raii^ 
iiig him, < thou wouldeft not be in my arms, if I had 
been able to fufpe^ thee of a (hametul perfidy. What 
I forefaw is come to pafs, but without thy conlent. 
What I have juft now leen is a proof of it, and that 
very proof is uunecelTary : thy friend has no need of it.' 
— *lt is certain,' replied Nelfon, * that 1 have nothing 
to reproKh myfelf, but my prefumption and impru- 
dence. But that is enough, and 1 (hall be puniihed 
for it. Coraly will not be thfie, but I will not, be 
her's.'— < Is it thus that you anlyer a generous friend :' 
replied Blanford to him in a firm-^ juid grave tone of 
voice. * Do you think yourfelf obliged ch ild- 

ith pun^ilios with me ? Coraly (liall not be imll^ be- 
cauie (he would not be happy with me. But an hone(^ 
man foi^a huflband, whom but for you (he would have 
Ipved. if a iofs to her, of which you arc the caufe, and 
^ ^ which 
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whtcK you miftft repair. The contrafN^t drawikupj 
they ihall change the names ; but I infift that thf' arti* 
cles rj|nain. What I meant to give Coraly as {Jiul* 
bandy 1 how give her as a fatjier. Nellbn, make me 
not bludiy by an humiliating* refufal.'—^ I am con- 
foimdedy and not furprize^* faid Nelfony < at this ge- 
nerality which overpowers me. I muft fubfcribe to it 
with confuliony and revere it in filence. If I knew 
not how well refpeft reconciles ttfelf to friendfliipy I 
ihould no longer dare to call you mv friend.* 

During the converfation Coraly had recovered y and 
again faw with terror the light which was reftored to 
her. But what was her furprize, and the ravolution 
which was fuddenly wrought in her foul! < All is 
known, ail is forgiven!* faid Nelfon, embracing her, 
* fall at the feet ot our benefactor : from his hand I re., 
ceive yours.* Coraly would have been profufe in her 
acknowledgements. * You are a child,* faid Blanford to 
her. « You (hould have told me every thing. Let us 
talk no more of it 5 but let us never forget that there 
are trials, to. which viitue itfelf would do well not to 
expole herielf.* 

THE MISANTHROPE CORRECTED. 
ej^HERE is no correcting the natural dirpofition, they 
will tell me, and I agree to it ; but among a chou- 
fand combined accidents which compofe a cnaiaCter, 
what eye is fiilHciently line to dillinguilh that indelible 
charaCterillic ? How manv vices and irregularities are 
attributed to Nature, whicn Ihe never occalion^ ? Such 
is, in man, the hatred of mankind : it is^ factitious 
character; a part which we take u^ out of whim, and 
maintain through h^it ; but in aCting which, the foul 
is under rellraint, fjfcm which Ihe ftniggles to be deli* 
vered. What h^i^ned to the milanthrope, whom^ 
Moliere Igjkaaifail^, is an inllance of it ; and we are 
nowv^^ to lee how he was brought to himfelf again. 

A^eftes, diflatiilied as you know with his miltrafs 
and his judges, detelling the city and the coui«, and re- 
folved to fly mankindi retired very far from Paris, into 
0^5 3 •the 
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the Voges, itear Laval, on the banks *bf the Vologne* 
This- river, whofe (hells contain the pearl, is full more 
valuable, on account of the feitility which it osmmu- 
nicates to its borders. • The valley which it -Raters is a 
beautiful meadow. On one (ide arife Tmiling hills, in- 
terfperfed with woods andt^amlets; on the other expend 
in a plain, vaft fields covered with cdhi. Thither Al- 
cedes retired, to live forgotten by all nature. Free 
from all cares and duties, wholly refigned to himfelf, 
and at length delivered from the hateful fight of the 
world, he praifed Heaven for having broken all his con** 
ne<5f ions. A little ftudy, much exercile, the lefs lively 
but tranquil pleafures of a gentle vegetation; in one 
word, a life peaceably a£kive, preferved him from the 
dullnefs of folitude : he dedred, he regretted, notning. 

One of the pleafures of his retreat was to fee around 
him the earth, cultivated and fertile, nourifh a people 
who feemed to be happy. A mifanthrope, who is fiich 
from virtue, thinks that he hates men, only becanle he 
loves them. Alceftes felt an emotion mingled with joy, 
at the light of his fellow creatures rich by the labour 
pf their own hands. ‘ Thefe people,* laid he, ‘ aie 
very happy in being yet half favages ; they would foon 
be corruptjtd if they were more civilized,* 

Walking in the fields, he accolls a labourer, plough- 
ing and Tinging. * God preferve you, good man,' lau 
‘ he to himj « you are very merry!’ — ‘ According i 
puftom,’ replied the villager.-—* 1 am very glad of i*^ 
it proves that you are content with jour condition.'- 
* And well I may.’ — ‘ Are you married ? — ‘ Yes, th ik 
. Heaven.’—^ Have you any children ? — * I had five : 1 
' have loft one; but that lofs min' be i*epaired .* — * Ts 
your wife young?' — ‘ Twenty ffi/e.* — * Is (he hand- 
^ iqme ?* — * She is fo to me ; but (h^s better than hand- 
, fome, (he is good.' — ‘ And you lovcYrr?^—- ‘ Love her! 

, who would not love her ?' — * She loves ydiTt^^^ith- 
out doubt ?* — * O, as to that, moft heartily, and as well 
' ;ui before ^arriage.* — * You loved one another, then b^ : 
fore marnage ?*— * Or elfe (hould we have taken each 
lithpr ?'-«-* Afid your children^ do they come on well ?* 

— * Ah, 
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— * Ah, that Js* a plcailire! The eldeft five 5’ he 
has mo;e wit than his father already. And iny^two 
girls I i 4 hey are charming. It would be a very great 
pity if thtiy; Aiould want huibandsl The youngeft boy 
fucks ftill j but the little rogue will be a Iturdy fellow. 
Wmld you believe it ; he<ebeats his illlcrs when they 
go to kifs their ^mother. He is afraid that they are 
coming to take the bread from him,’ — ‘ All this is 
very happy ?’ — * Happy ! I think fo. You ihould fee 
our joy, when I return from work. You would think 
they had not icen me for a year : I know not which to 
Hfien to. My wife hangs upon my neck,imy daugh- 
ters jun)p into my arms, my elded boy fclzes n^e by 
the legs; not one of them negle6ls me even to little 
jackey himielf, who rolling on his mother's bed, 
•dretches out his little hands to me; while I laugh, 
and cry, and kifs them; for all this moves me.* — * I 
believe it.’ — ‘ You ought to feel it, for to be /pie you 
are a father.’— I have not that happinefs.’ — * So much 
the worfe : there is no other joy.’ — * And how do you 
live ?’ — ‘ Very well ; Uf»on excellent bread, good milk, 
and the fruits of our orchard. My wife, with a little 
bacon, makes a fupper of cabbage, oF which the king 
litmfclf might eat. Then we have the eggs of our 
fowls ; and on Sundays we regale ourfelves, and drink 
a cup of wine.’ — ‘^Yes, but when the year turns out 
bad ?’ — ‘ We are prepared for it, and live comfortably 
01. what we have faved in a good one.’ — ‘ Aye, but the 
rigour of the weather, the cold, the rain, the heats ^ 
We are accu domed to them; and if you knew what 
pleafures we have in comming in the cyening to breathe 
the fi clh air after a liimraer’s day ; or, in winter to un- ' 
numb one's hands at |fire of good brudi-wood, between , 
one’s wife and one’s^ildren ! And then we fup heartily, | 
and go to fleeg^^.'ffl do you think that we ever bedoW \ 
a th^ujfb^'^on the bad weather ? Sometimes my wife . 
fays to me, << My good man, do you hear the wind and ; 
the dorm? Ah, it you were now in the fields !”— «« I 
am not there, I am with thee,” T tell her; adb in order 
%Q ajSure her of it, 1 prefs her agalnd my Ah, , 

Sir I ' 
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$ii;! there a great maj^yof the fiiye people who do 

not Hye ib nappy as we.'- * And the taxes?'*—— 

* We pay them chearfully: it muft be fo. -All the 
country cannot be noble. The lord of the mpnoi'y and 
the judge cannot coiu% to labour. They^^pply our 
yvaiUSy we fupply theirs: and every ftate of lire, as 

it is faid, has its troubles.* * What equity ?’Taid 

the mifanthrope. * There, now, in two words, is 
the whole oeconomy of primitive fbciety. O Nature ! 
there is nothing juft but thee: it is in thy uncultivated 
iimplicity that we find found reafon ! — out in paying 
the tribute fo well, do not you give room to be charged 
more heavily ?' — < We ufed to fear it formerly ; but, 
thank God ! the lord of the manor has freed us from 
that uneafinefs. He performs the duty oF our good 
king: he impofes, he receives himfelf, and in cafes of 
neceflity he makes the advances. He takes care of us, 
as if we were his children.' — * And who is this gallant 
man < The Vifcount de Laval. is well enough 
known: th^ whole country refpe^s him.' — * Does he 
reiide in his caftle V — * He pafles eight months of the 
year there.'—* And the reft ?'— * At Paris, I believe.' 
— ‘ Does he fee company?' — ‘ The townfmen of 
Bniyers, and fomctimes our old folks : who go to eat 
his foup, and to chatth* with him.* — * And does he 

krlng any-body ftom Paris?' ‘ No-body but his 

daughter.'— is very much in the riaht! — And 
how does he einf 1<^ himfelf?'—* In judging us, re- 
concilM us, muring our children, inaintainin|; peace 
in our fainlliei, w aitiftine them when the feaions are 
bad.*—* IwiU go,' laid Alceftes, * to fee his village : 
it muft be moving.' 

He was furprubd to ftnd the mads^ even the crofs- 
roadt, bordered anmkeptwith care$ but 

having met people keepiiqumem even ; * Ah,* 
faid he, * there, a^ die ftatttte*labouTe.^s»;Mi^Statute- 
hbourers!' replied an old man, who prefideodVmhefe 
worksf * we know none fuch here : thefe people are paid} 
no-body jvi <<Miftrained. Only if there come to the vil- 
lage a vagabond, an idle fellow, I am Tent to him : and 
. • if 
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if he wants bretd lie earns it, or he goes lo it efie- 
wherc/Y-' And who has ellabliihed'this happy policy ?’ 
— ^frgood lord, the father to^us all.’--* Ana the 
funds foft^is expence, 'who piipvides them ?’— < 'T'he 
community p and as (he impoies them herlelf, it comes 
not^o pafs, as is fedn elfevahere, that the rich are ex- 
empted at the charge of the poor/ 

Alceftes redoubled his tfteem for the wife ^nd bene- 
ficent man who governed this litile people. * How 
powerful would a Icing be,* (aid he, < and a ftate how 
happy, if all the gfeat proprietors of lands would follow 
the example of this nobleman ! But Paris abforbs both 
the wealth and the men : it fliips, it carries away every 
thing.* 

The firft glance of the village prefented him with the 
image of eale and health. He enters into a plain and 
large building, which was to appearance a public edi- 
fice, and there he finds a multitude of children, women, 
and old men, employed in iileful labours. Idlenefs was 
not permitted, excepting to the lad weaknefs. Infancy, 
almoil at its ifTuing from the cVadle, acouired the habit 
and relifh of labour; and old age, at the brink of the 
^ave, dill exerciled its treinbiing hands. The feafem 
in which the earth reds, alTenibled to the woikhoufe the 
vigorous men ; and then the (hutlle, the iaw, and the 
hatchet, gave a new value to the predu^iions of Nature. 
* lam not fiirprized,’ faid Alcedes, < that thefe people 
(hould be exempt from vice and want. They arc labor- 
rious and perpetually empk^ed.* He dhquired how the 
workhoufc had been edablifhed. ‘ Our good lord,’ faid 
they to him, ‘ advanced ^e money. ^It Vas but a 
fmall matter at drd ; and all was done at his riik, at 
his expence, and his }Vofit; but after being well aflured 
that it was advant^eous, he gave up the'^undertaking 
to us : he interfipr^/no longer, except in proteiliti'g it ; 
and evep'L /lyflie gives to the village tlie tools of fomc 
one our arts : it is the pieibit he makes at the dril: 
wedding chat is celebrated in the year.*- — * 1 mud fee 
this man,* (aid Alcedes: his character pleafAmc.* 
lie advances into'the village, and he ob%rve8 ft houfe 

into 
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into winch .the people are going and coming with 
iinefs. He demands the caufe of thefe movements $ 
they^ tell him that the head of the family is at the point 
of death. He entefSi^and fees an old man^rWlio with 
an expiring, but ferene eye, ieems to bicUndieu to his 
children, who melt into tears around him. He diftin- 
gui/hes, in the midftof the crowd, s^^perfon moved, but 
lefs afSi6led, who encourages and confoles them. By his 
plain and grave drefs, he takes him for the phylician of 
the village* * Sir,' faid he to him, < be not furprized 
at feeing here a Granger. It is not an idle curiofity that 
brings me hither. Thefe good people may have need 
of afliftance at fo melancholy a junfture ; and I come 

— * * Sir,* faid the vifeount to him, * my peafants 

thank you : 1 hope as long as I live, they will have 
need of nobody : and if money could prolong the days 
of a good man, this worthy father of a family (hould 
be reSored to his children.* — < Ah, Sir,* faid Alceiles, 
on difeovering Monfieur De Laval bv this talk, * pardon 
ah uneafinefs which I ought not to have had.*-->< I am 
not offended,* replied M. De Laval, * that a good deed 
ihould be disputed with me ; but may I know who you 
are, and what brings you here?* At the name of Al- 
ceffes, he recolieffed that cenfor of human nature, 
whofe rigour was fo well known ; but without being 
intimidated, * Sii*,’ faid he, ‘ I am very glad to have 
you in my neieh^urhood, tad if I can be of lervice 
to you in any thing, I beg you to comiMiid me.* 

, Ale^ftes went to vifit M. De Laval, and was rcceived 
by him with that plain and feriuns gentility which pro- 
chums neicher the want, nor the defire of being con- 
ne^ed. * There, now,' faid he, < is a man of fonie re- 
iervt. I like him the better for if* He felicitated . 
De Laval on the pleafuret of his iblitude. < You come 
to live here,* faid he, * far from diPnkind, and you ire 
very much in the right to fly from thefti>>Hu! I, Sir I I 
not fly fi’om mankind. I have neither the weakiiefs 
to fear them, the pride to defplfe them, nor the misfor- 
tune to lute them.* This anfwer came fo home, thet * 
AJeeffes was difconcerted at it. But he would fupport 

with 
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whatJi&fet out with, and he beean the Tatlre of the 
world. • I have lived in the worM| as well as others/ 
faid M^De Laval, * and I have not found it lb wicM* 
There are vices and virtties in it,^dud and evil ; I 
fersf but na^hre is To compounded, we muft know how 
to accommodate ourielves t% it.*—* Aye, but,* faid 
Alceftes, in that cem pound, the good is To very fmall, 
and the evil lb predominant, that the latter choaks up 
the foriiicT.’ — * Ah, Sir,' replied the vilcount, * if we 
were as (trongly fired with the good as with the evil, if 
we ufed the fame warmth in publifhing it, and good ex- 
amples were pofted up as bad ones are, can you doubt 
but that the good oneS would carry it on the balance > 
But gratitude fpeaks fo low, and complaint declaims fo 
loud, tliat we only hear the latter. Efteein and friend- 
(hip are commonly moderate in their commendations s 
they imitate the m(^efty of the virtuous in praifing them; 
whereas refentinent and injury exaggerate every thing ta 
excels. Thus we fee not the good but through a me- 
dium which leflens it, and we view the evil through a 
vapour which magnifies it.' 

* Sir,' faid Alcelles to the vifeount, * you make me 
wifli to think like you ; and tliough I might have on 
niy fide the melancholy truth, your milfake would be 
preferable,’--* Why, yes, without doubt: fretfulnefs 
is of no fervice. A fine part for a man to play, to 1^ 
out of humour like a child, and get into a comev 
to pout at all the world ! and why ? For the bickerings 
of the circle in which we live ; as if all nature were an 
accomplice and relponfible for tho injuries at which we 
are hurt!'--* You are right/ faid Alceftes, v it would 
be unjulf to render man a foUtary animal; but how 
many griefs have we n )t to reproach them with in com- 
mon ? Believe me, ^r, my prejudice has lerious ai^ 
weighty motives. You will do me juftice when you know 
me. Pern?lriiil?‘fo. fee you often/ — * Often, that is dif- 
ficult/ faid the vifeount: *my time is very much taken 
^up; and my daughter and 1 have our ftudies, which 
leave us little leifure; but Ibmetimcs, if you pflbafi;, we 
will enjoy our neighbourhood, at our cafe, without 

laying 
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lay^g any cnnftraint on each other j for the privilege 
ot the country is to ,haye it in our power to be. alone 
wheh we have a mind.* « 

* This man is rare in his fpecies/ faid Alcflftes on 
going away. < And Ais daughter, who Uftened to us 
with the air of fo tender a veneration for her father ; 
this daughter, brought under hj^s eye, accuftdlned 
to a plain li fe, pure manners, and pleafures that are in- 
nocent, will be an eiiimable woman, or I am very 
much mi^ken — at leaft,' refumed he, ‘ unlefs they lead 
her aftray in that Paris, where every thing is ruined.* 
If we were to reprefent to ourfelves delicacy and fen- 
timent peiTonihed, we fliould have the idea of Urfula's 
beauty. (It was thus that Mademoifelle de Laval was 
called. ) Her figure was fuch as imagination gives to 
the youngeft of the Graces. She was eighteen years 
compleat ; and by the freflinefs and regularity of her 
charmsj one might fee that Nature had juft put the laft 
hand to her. When unmoved, the lilies of her com- 
plexion pi^vailed over the rofes; but on the (lighteft 
emotion of her foul, the roles effaced the lilies. It was 
little to have the colouring of Aowers, her (kin had alfo 
that finenefs, and that down fo foft, fo velvet-like, 
which nothing has yet. tamifhed. But it was in the 
features of Uriula's countenance, that a thoufand charms 
varied perjpetually, difplayed themfelvcs fucceflively. In 
her eyes, ibinetimes a inodeft languor, a timid lenfi- 
bility Teemed to iflue from her foul, and to exprefs itfelf 
by her looks $ fometimes a noble feverity, and com- 
manding with fweetnefs, moderated the touching lull re 
of it$ an^we faw there reigning by turns, fevere de- 
cency, fearful modefty, and lively and tender voluptu- 
oufnefs. Her voice and mouth were of that kind wnich 
embellifh every thing j her lips dpuld not move with- 
out difeovering new attra^lions ; Wid when fhe conde- 
feended to fmile, her very ftlence waHugrnuous. No- 
th tqg more Ample than her attire, and notTiing 4nore 
elegant. In the country fhe let grpw her hair, which 
was of o pale white, of the fofeeft tint $ and ringlets < 
which art could not liold captive, float^ around her 

C Iyqij 
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ivory tieck, ana waved down upon her beautiful ho* 
fom. miianthrope had found in her the genfteleft 

§Ar, and the moll decent converlakion. ^ It would be 
a pity,' he, * that flie ilioAld fall into bad hands ; 
Ihe might make an accoinplifhed woman. Indeed, ihe 
molt: 1 think of it, the mAre I congratulate myielt in 
having her fathei^ for a neighbour; he is an uprighp 
man, a gallant man : 1 do not believe that he has a 
very right way of thinking, but he has an excellent 
heart.' 

Some days after, M. cle Laval in walking out re- 
turned his vifit ) and Alceftes talked to him of the plea- 
fure which he mulll have in making people happy. < It 
is a fine example,' added he, < and to the fhame of 
mankind a pretty rare one ! -How many folks, richer 
and more powerfid than you, are only a burden to the 
people!’ — ‘ I neither excufe them, nor blame tliem,* 
replied M. de Laval. * To do good, there mull be the 
power ; and when we can, we ought to knovy how to 
feize it. But think not that it is fo eafy to efFe6l it. 
It is not fufHcient to be dexterotis enough ; we mlili be 
alfo happy enough ; we muft know how to treat juft, 
fenfible, docile minds ; and frequently a' great deal of 
addrefs and patience is neceflfary to lead on a people, 
naturally diffident and fearful, to what is advantageous 
to them.' — ‘ Trdly,’ faid Alceftes, ‘ it is the excufe 
which they make; but do you think it a very IblUl 
one? And the ohftacles which you have overcome, 
cannot they allb conquer them ?’ — ‘ I have been,' ikid 
M. De Laval, * folicited by opportunity, ai^ feconded 
by ^circumftances. This people, ^newly conquered, 
thought themfelves undone without refource, and the 
moment that I held .open my arms to them, their de- 
fpair made them rufh into them. At the mercy of an 
arbitrary impo^, they had conceived fb much terrotf 
that they chole rather to endure their vexations than to 
ihew a little eafe. The expences of the levy aggiavated 
• the impoft : tliefe good people were* over-ra»d ; and 
poverty wae the afylum into which 4ifcour^einenc had 
Rr ^ thrown 
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thrown them. On my arrival here I iound efta'bliflied 
thU didredins and deftru^ive maxim to the oountry : 
^be more ^we labour the^ntore nvefiall be tramfM upon^ 
The men durft not be"' laboriousy the women trembled 
«t becoming fruitful. I went back to the fource of the 
evil : I addrefled myfelF to the man appointed to cdileA 
the tribute — “ Sir,” faid I to him, “ my vaflals groan 
under the burdens of conftraint : 1 would with to hear no 
more of it. Let lu fee what they owe yef of the year’s 
impoft j I am come to acquit them.” — “ Sir,” replied 
the receiver to me, that cannot be.” — Why lb 
faid I. “ It is not the rule.” — “ How ! not the rule 
to pay the king the tribute which he demands? to 
pay it him with the lead expcnce podible, and with the 
lead delay?”— << Yes,” faid he, “ that is the king's 
intered, but not mine. What would become of me, 
if it were to be paid down ? The expences are the per- 
quiiites of my office.” — To fo good a rcafon I had no 
reply $ and without infiiUng farther, went to fee the 

iutendant “ I beg two favours of you,” faid I to 

him j one, that I may be permitted, every year, to 
pay the tribute for my vaifils) the other, that their 
' diRri61 may experience only the variations of the public 
tax.” I obtained what I aiked. 

Friends,” (aid I to my peafants, whom I adembled 
at my arrival, I now give you notice, that it is in 
‘ my hands you are to depont for the future the jud trl- 
t bute which you owe to the kuig. No more vexations, 
no more expence. Every Sunday, at the pari(h>bank, 
^our wives (hall bring their favings, and you will be 
inienfibly cleared. Labour, cultivate your edatet,, in- 
creafe tlwir value to a hundred fold ; may the groitud 
enrich you \ you (hall not be charged the more for k s 
I, your father, will be anfwerable to you for it. Thofe 
who (haU be de(icient, I will aflill j Asd a few days of 
the dead feafon of the yebr employed on my works, will 
se^imbiirfe me what I advance.” 

* This plan was approved, and we have followed it.* 
Chur wma never M to bring me littfe 

offering. 
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oflFei;in^. On ceceiving it, I encourage them; I •tell 
them w our good king ; they go away with tears in 
their ^*e8 : thus 1 make an aSk of love of what* they 
lookeo^ujiODj before my time, gs^n a£l of fervitudv. 

< The datute^works had their turn, and the intend- 
anl^ who deteded them, l\^t knew not how to remedy 
them, was enchanted at the method which I had taken 
to exempt my village from them, 

< Ladly, as there was l\ere a great deal of Tuperfluous 
time, and ufelefs hands, I eftablifhed the workhoiife, 
which you may have leen. It is the ))roperty of the 
community ; they adminifter it under their own eyes : 
every one works there ; but that labour is not luffict* 
ently paid to divert them from working in the fields. 
The hufbandman employs in it only the time which 
would otherwife be loft. The profit which they draw 
from it, forms a fund which is employed in contri- 
buting to the militia, and to the cxpences of public 
works. But an advantage more precious ft til, from 
this eftablifhment, is to have increaled the human race. 
When children are a charge, we get no more than we 
are able to maintain; but from the moment that, at 
their iftue from the cradle, they are able to provide fob 
their own fubfiftence, Nature delivers herfelr up to her 
attraction, without referve or uneafinefs. We feek the 
means of population: there is but one; the fubfiftence, 
the employment of mankind. As they are born only 
to live, we muft infure them a livelihood at their birth.* 

< Nothing wiier than your principles, nothing more 

virtuous than your cares ; but confefs,' replied the mi- 
(knthrope, * that this good, important as 4t is, is not 
fo/difiicult as to difeourage thofe who love it ; and that 
if there were men like you — -* ‘ Say, rather, if they 

were fo fituated. I have had circumftances in my fa- 
vour, and every thing depends upon that. We fee 
what is right; 'we love it; we wifh to effeCl it ; but 
obftacles arile on every ftep we rake. There 'needs but 
one to prevent it ; and inftead of one, there arife a 
thouland. I waa here very much at my eftfe; not a 
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mail of credit had an intereft in the evif which I'lneant 
to destroy ; and how little would have been i'ufficient to 
prevent my being al^ie to remedy it ? Suppofe isiftead 
of a traflable intendant^ 1 had been under the^necellity 
of feeing, perfuading, prevailing on an al)folute man* 
jealous ot his power, entindy led by hiS' Own opinions, 
or i wayed by the coonieW of his fubahern officers. No- 
thing pf all this i'cheme could have taken (>1ace : they 
would have told me not to buly myfelf, but to let 
things of this kind alone. Thus it is that good-will 
remains often ulclei's on the part of the rich, I know 
that you do not l'ulpe£f it; but there is in your pieju- 
dices more capi ice than you imagine.' 

Alccites, touched to the quick by this reproach, 
from a man whole elleem was to him of fb great value, 
endeavoured to julHfy himielf. He told him of the law- 
fuit he had lott, of the coquette who had deceived him, 
and of all his (ubje6>s of complaint againft human na- 
ture. 

* Truly,' faid the vifeount to him, this was a mighty 
matter to make one iinealy ! You go to choofe among a 
thoufand women a giddy creature, who amufes herfelf, 
and makes a fool ot )ou, as it were with realbn ; you 
take moft ferioiifly that love of which (he makes a mere 
diveriion : who is to bUme ? But granting her wrong, 
are all women like her? What! becaufe there are 
knaves among the men, are you and 1 the lefs honeft on 
that account ? In the individual, who hurts ypu, you 
hate the fpccus! There is caprice, neighbour; there is 
caprice in thi3, you mult agree. 

* You ha^c loft a cauJe which you thought juft; but 
does not a i^iitor, who is a perfon of integrity, alwa^jS 
think that he has a good caufe ? Are you alone more 
dilintercfted, more infallible, than your judges } And 
if they have wanted lights, are they crigninal for that ? 
I, Sir, when 1 fee men devote themlelves to a ftat^ of 
life which has many troubles in it, and very few plea^ 
fures, whkh tmpofes on their manners all the conftraint 
of the moll I'evcre decorum, which requires an nnfe- 

c milted 
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• mltted application) a ftcid/ recolle^lioni a jaboii,r tvjth** 

•ut any lalary, where virtue herfelf is alhioft without 
iuftie; *when I feetheni) environed with the luxui^ and 
pleaUire% of an opulent city, |ive retired, folitaryr in 
the frii vaiity, finiplicity, and modcfty of the hrft ages ; 
I c^nfiJer, as a facrilege,* die reproach of their equity. 
Now, I’uch is tht life of tne greater part of the judges 
whom you accufe upon fuch flight foundations* It is 
not Tome giddy perfons, whom you fee fluttering in ths 
world, that hold the balance of the laws. Till fuch 
time as they become more prudent, they have at leaft 
the modefty to be filent before confummate judges. 
Tile latter are fometimes milfaken, without doubt, be- 
caufe they are not angels ; biit they are lefs of men than 
you and X ; and I will never be perfuaded, that a vene- 
rable old man, who at the break of day drags himfclF 
to the hall with a tottering pace, goes there to commit 
injuftice. 

< With regard to the court, there are fo many inte- 
refts in it, fb complicated, and fo powerful, which 
thwart and oppofe each other, that it is natural that 
men fliould there be more delivered up to their pailionst 
and more wicked than clfcwhere. But neither you nor 
1 have pafled through thefe great trials of ambition and 
envy; and it has depended, perhaps, on but a trifle* 
that we have not been, as well as others, falfe frjends 
and bafe flatterers. Believe me. Sir, few people have 
a right to fettle the police of the world/ 

* All honeft people have that right,' faid Alceftes* 

* and if they would league themfelves together, the 
wicked would not have Xo much audac^ufnefs and 
credit in the world.’ — ‘ When that league is formed*,* 
faid M. De Laval, going away, < wft will both enrol 
ourfelves in it. Till then, neighbour, I advife you to 
do* without noife, in your little comer, the utmoft good 
you can, by taking for a rule the love of mankind, and 
in referving your hatred for a few fad exceptions.* 

< Jt is a very great pity,* faid Alcedes, when M. De 
Laval w'as gone* < that goodnefs fhould be%lways ac- 

Rr 3 companied 
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^oifipanied with weaknefs, while wickednefs has fo 
mucV ancT vigour!’—* It is a very grcjt pity>* 

laid M. De Laval, * that this honeft man has t«^en a 
bias, which renders hifti iifclers to himl'elf aild others ! 
He has^upriglunels, he loves virtue ; but virtue is but a 
chimera without the love ofCiuman nature.’ 7'hus both, 
judging each other, were difpleal'ed with one another. 

An incident, pretty fingubr, rendered Alceftes ftill 
lefs at his eafe with M. De Laval. The Baron of 
Blonzac, a right Gafeon, a man of honour, b,ut haughty, 
and a mifanthrope m his manner, had married the Ca- 
nonefs of Remiremont, a relation of the vi bount. His 
garrilbn was in Lorraine. He came to fte M. Dc Laval ; 
and whether it was to amufe himdlf, or to correft two 
milanthropes by means of each other, M. De Laval 
wanted to ftt them by the eais. He fent to invite Al- 
cefles to dinner. 

' Among men, table-talk turns pretty often upon poli- 
tics 5 and the Gallon, from the moment they ha«l dined, 
began laying on, and drinking at a great rate. * I make 
no point of concealing it,’ laid he, ‘ I have taken an 
averfion to the world. I would be two thouiand leagues 
©ut ot my own country, and two thouiand years re- 
moved from my own age. It is the country of whores 
and knaves j it is the age of faNOuritesj; intiigiie and 
favour have done their parts, and have forgot nothing 
but merit. He that pays his court obtains every thing, 
and he that does his duty has nothing. Myfelf, for ex- 
ample, who have never known but to march where ho- 
nour calls, and to Bght as becomes a loldier, 1 am 
known by file enemy ; but may the devil take me if 
cither the miniilry, or the court, know that I exilV I 
If they were to hear any mention of me, they wpuld 
take me tor one of my grandfathers ; and if they thould 
be fold that a cannoti-ball had taken off my head, I will 
lav' a wager they would alk, if there were any ipore 
Blonzacs.’ — * Why^lpyou not liew yomfelf?' faidM. 
Der Laval ^o him. ‘ There is no neceflity to let one’s 
nil be' forgot.’-*—* Why, my lord, 1 Ihcw myfelf in 

the 
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4hc«da3r of battle. Is it at Paris that the colours auf 
flying M 

I%thc midft of this talk, letters were brought M. 
De Laval from Paris. He aiks^leave to read them, '^In 
order to kdow,’ laid he, ‘if there be any thing Inew :* 
and one of his letters inforias him, that the command of 
the citadel, which he foUcited for M. De Blonzac, with- 
out his knowledge, had juft been granted him. ‘ Hold,* 
faid he to him, ‘ there now is one who regards you.* 
Blonzac read, leaped with joy, and ran to embrace the 
vifeount 5 but after the fally he had made, he durft not 
mention what had happened to him. Alceftes believing 
he had found in him a lecond, did not fail in urging 
him. ‘ There,’ faid he, ‘ there, now, is an example 
of thofe atfs of injuftice which Ihock me: a man of 
birth, a gowi foldier, after having ferved the ftate, re- 
mains forgotten, uni'ewarded; and Ifet them tell me, 
now, that all goes well.’— Why,’ replied Blonzac, 
‘ we muft be juft ; every thing goes not lb ill as is faid. 
Rewards are to be waited tor a little j but they come 
in time. It is not the fault of the miniltry, if inore 
fervices are performed than there are rewards to be be- 
flowed ; and, in fa6l, they do what they can.’ Alceftes 
was a little lurprized at this change of language, and 
the apologetical tone which Blonzac alTumed during the 
reft of the entertainment. ‘ Come,’ faid the vifeount, 
‘ in order to reconcile you, let us drink the command- 
ant’s health and he publilhed what he had juft learn- 
ed. ‘ I aik the gentleman’s pardon,' faid Alceftes, 
‘ for having dwelt on his complaints : I did not know 
the reafons which he had to retraft them.*— ‘ I !’ faid 
Blonzac, ‘ I have no animofity, and 1 come to like a 
child.* — ‘ You fee,’ refumed M. De Laval, ‘ that a 
mifanthrope is to be brought back to reafon.’— ‘ Yes,* 
replied Alceftes, ‘ when he regulates his fentiments on 
his^own perfonal intereft.*— ‘ Ah, Sir 1’ laid Blonzac, 
• do you know any one who is warm for what touches 

him neither nearly nor at a diftance ?’ ‘ ]^vei*y thing 

that concerns humanity,* replied Alceftes, ‘ touches a. 

' good 
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goo^ man nearly ; and doubt not but tliere are Iriendt 
enou^li of the order, to hate the evil as evil, without 
any refpe^f to themfelves.* — < I will believe re- 
plied the Gafcon, < whin I fee any one uneai>b at what 
pafles in China ; but as long as people •are alHi^ed 
only at the hurt which th^ teel thomielves, or w^ch 
they may feel, I /hall believe that they think only of 
themfelves, while they have the air of being taken up 
with the thought of others. As for me, 1 am fincere ; 
I never gave myfelf up as an advocate for the clifcon- 
tented. Let every one plead his own caufe, 1 com* 
plained while I had reafon to complain j 1 now make 
my peace with the world, as Toon I have reafon to be 
fatisliedf with it/ 

As much as the fcene with Blonaac difturbed Alcef- 
tes, fo much did it rejoice M. Dt Laval and his daugh- 
ter. * There,’ Paid they, < has our mifanthrope re- 
ceived a good ieflbn/ 

Whether it was (liame or policy, he was Tome days 
without feeing them. He came again, however, one 
afreimoon. The vifeount was gone to the village ; 
Mademoifelle De Laval received him $ and on feeing 
himfelF alone with her, a tranfport iei^ed him, which 
he had fome difficulty to conceal. 

* We have not had the honour of feeing you,’ faid 
/he to him, * fince M. De Blonzac’s vifit ; what fay you 
to that gentleman ?’— * Why, he is a man like the reft.’ 
j— * Not fo much like the reft he fpeaks with an open 
heart ; he fays what others conceal ; and that franknefs 
makes him, in my opinion, a pretty fingtflar chara6ler.’ 
— < Yes, Mademoifelle, franknels is rare; and 1 am 
very glad to fee tl^tt at your age you are convinced of 
it. You will often have ofcafion to recollefl it, I pro- 
mife you. Ah, in what a world you are going to fall ! 
My lord excufes it in the beft manner* he is able: his 
own beautiful foul does the reft of mankind the honour 
to judge of them according to itfelf ; but if you knew 

how dangerous and hateful the greater part are !' 

* You example/ i^d yrfuhit fmiUng, * you have 

very 
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very great reafdki to complain of it, is it not true - 
< Spare me, I pray you, and attribute not to me the 
perl'ogalities of M. De Blunzac. think as be does in 
certain rtfpe^ts } but our motives *are not the fame.’«- 

* I believe if; but e:cplain to me what I am not able to 
corateive. Vice and virtue^ I have bedi told, are no» 
thing more than relative terms. The one is yice, be- 
caufe it hurts mankind ; the other virtue, on account 
of the good which it occafions.'— * Exaflly fo.’---‘ To 
hate vice, to love virtue, is therefore only to intereft 
ourfelves in the welfare of mankind ; and in order to in- 
tereft ourfelves we muft love then). For how can you at 
once intereft yourldf, and hate'them ‘ I intereft my- 
felf in the welfare of the good whom I love, and I deteft 
the wicked who hurt them ; but the good are fo vely few 
in number, and the world is lb full of bad people.*—— 

* See there, now. Your hatred at leaft extends not to 

all mankind. But do you think that thofe whom you 
love are every where' fo few in number ? Let us make a 
voyage together in idea. Do you agree to it ?* 

* With all my heart.’ — < Firft in the country, are you 
not perfuaded that there are morals *, and if not virtues, 
at kaft fimpllcity, goodnefs, innocence?’—* Theie is 
alfb commonly d iff ruft and craft.’—* Alas ! I can cafily 
conceive what my father has laid more than once : craft 
and diftruft are the confequence of weaknefs. We find 
them in the villagers, as in women and childrent They 
have every thing to fear ; they efcape, they defend 
them lei ves as well as they can ; and we obferve the fame 
inftin^l; in moft animals.’—* Yes,' faid Alceftes, ‘ and 
that very circiimftance foijms the fatyr of the cruel and 
rapacious animals which they have to guard againft.’— - 

* I underftand you j but we are now fpeaking only of 
the country people, and you will agree with me, that 
they are more worthy of pity than of hatred.’-- * Oh, 
I agree.’--* Let us pafs to the cities, and take Paris for 
example.’- My God I what an example you choofe.’ 
...< Very well ; even in that fame Pans, the common 
people are good: my father frequents thenf; he. goes 

often 
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oFt^n into thofe obfcure receiTei, whess poor fs^ilies, 
crouded together, groan in want ; he fays that he finds 
ther^ a modefty, patience, an honefty, and folnetimes 
even a noblenefs of tbinj^ing, which moves and^ft^nlihes 
him/——* And this it is which ought to fet us a^ainft 
an unpitying world, whi^ forfaits fufFering vi^ue, 
and pays refpe^l to fuccefsful and infoUnt vice.' * Not fo 
fad ! we are at the common people. Agree that, iq 
geneial, they are good, docile, courteous, honed, and 
that their own lincerity gives them a confidence which 
is very often abufed/— ‘ Oh, very often I’ — * You love 
the common people, then ! And in all places the common 
people form the greater number.* — * Not svery where.* 

< We arc fpeaking only of our own country : it is 

with that which 1 would reconcile you at prefent. Now 
let us come to the great folks ; and tell me, fird, if my 
father has impofed on me in it, when he has painted 
the manners of the women. ** As their duties,'* faid 
he, ** are included in the interior of a private life, their 
virtues have nothing dazzling : it is only their vices 
that are confpicuous ; and the lolly of one woman makes 
more noiie than the difcretion of a thoufand. Thus the 
evil riles in evidence, and the good remains buried." My 
father adds, that one moment of weaknefs, one inopru- 
dence, ruins a woman, and that this blemilh has fome- 
tjmes tarnillied a thoufimd excellent qualities. He con* 
fefles, in diorc, that the vice which we mod rejproach wo- 
men with, and which does them the mod injury, hurts 
only themfelves, and that there is no reafon for hating 
them. For the red, what is it you reproach us with ? A 
little falDihodid ? But that is all by agreement. Indru£led 
from our fancy to endeavour to pleafe you, we have no 
other care but to conceal what will not pleafe you. If we 
difguife ourlelves, it is only under thofe charms which 
you love better than our own. And. do you know that 
nothing is more humiliating to us ? lam young j but 
I can eafily perceive, that the mod beautiful aft of our 
freedoip is, to ihew ourfelves iuch as we are $ but to 
difgqife oiie’s Ibul, and to difavow one's felf^ is of ail 
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the of fervitude the moft degrading ; And we iniift 
do to felf-Jove the moft painful violence, to debafe 
one's 4elf to 'a lye, and to difiisnulation* This is 
what 1 iihd woman a ftave in ; find it is a yoke whiA 
has been impofed on If all women thought, as 

Bol% as you do, beautiful Urfiila, they would not (b 
lightly, and in gaiety of heart, make a mere paftime 
of deceiving us .' — * If they deceive you, it is your 
own fault. You are our kings : convince us that you 
love nothing fo much as truth, that truth alone pleafes 
and touches you, and we will tell it you always. What 
is the ambition of a woman? To be lovely, and to be 
loved. Very well, write on the apple, the mofi 
cere\ they will all difpute it with each other in tinaf- 
fe£Ved fimplicity. But you have written, To the mefi 
feduc!?tg ; and each tries, who lhall feduceyou the belt. 
As for our jealoufies, our little antmolities, our tat- 
tlings, our bickerings ; all thefe things are only amuf- 
ifig to you } and you will agree that your wars are of 
very difterent confequence. Nothing remains, then, 
but the fiivoloufnefs of our taftes and humours; but 
whenever you pleafe, we fttall be more iblid ; and, per- 
haps, there are many women who have feized, as it 
were by ftealth, lights and principles which cuftoni 

envied them.' * You are a proof of it,' faid Alcoftes 

to her, < you whofe foul is fo much above your fex and 

your age,' ‘ I am young,' repind Urfula, ‘ and I 

have a right to your indulgence ; but the queftion is 
not concerning me; it is the world which you fly, 
which you abandon, without well knowing why. 1 have 
attempted the defence of the women; 1 leave to my 
father the care of accomplifhing t.iat of the men; but 
I tell you before-hand, that in giving me the pidlure of 
their lociety, he has often told me, that there were al- 
moft as few perverfe minds as there are heroic fouls, 
and ^hat the majority was coippofed of weak, harmleft 

people, who required nothing but peace and quiet.' 

Yes, peace and quiet, tvtxy one for himfeb’, and at 

the expence of the perfon to whom tt bdongs. The 

• worlds 
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World, Mademoirelle, is compofed onl^ of dupes- and 
knavfis : now, nobody would be a dupe ; and (o fpeak 
only of what concei-ns yourfelf, I mull tell yoi^ that 
all the idle people ther^are at Paris of an age^o pieale, 
are employed morning and evening in nothing elle but in 
laying fnares for the womfti.'— * Good!* laid Urlbla, 

* they know it ; and my father is flerliiaded that this 
conteft of gallantry on the one fide, and coquetry on 
the other, is nothing but a diverfion, in which both 
arc agreed. Let v^lio will be of the party : thoie who 
like not the fport, have only to keep tbeinfelves in their 
own corners } and nothing, he fays> is in lefs danger 
than virtue, when it is real.’— You think fo?’— I 
am fo thoroughly peifuaded of it, that if ever I com- 
mit an indifcretioi), 1 declare to you before>hand, it 
will bebecaul'e I ftiall have liked it.’— ‘ Without doubt 
they like itj but they like it when feduced by an en- 
chanter who makes you like it.' < That alfo is an 

excul'e which at prelent I renounce: I have no faith in 
enchantments.* 

They were got fo far, when Monfieiir De Laval 
arrived from his walk. ‘ What fay you to Alceftes ?* 
continued Url’ula. * He would have me tremble at 
being expofed in the world to the feduflion of the men.* 
— Why, faid the father, < we muft not be too confi- 
dent; I do not think thee infallible.*--* No, but you 
ihall be my guard ; and if you lofe fight of me, you 
know what you have promifed me.*—* I will endea- 
vour to keep my word.’ — * May I be in the fecret ?* 
demanded Alceltes, with a timid air. * There is no 
fecret in i^,* replied Urfula : * my father has had the 
goodnels to inftru£l me in my duties > a^d if he could 
guide me perpetually, I Ihould be very fure of not going 
ailray. If 1 forgot myfelf, he would not forget me; 
accuftomed to read my foul, he would regulate all its 
motions ; but as he will not always have his eyes upon 
me, he has promifed me another guide, a hulband, 
which n\^y be his friend and mine, and who ihall Tup^. 
^ply the place of n fathert W Add aUbi and of a lover § 

^ for 
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fiir ft young w^an muft have love. I would have yoU'’ 
be dilcyeet, but 1 would likewife have you be h^ppy^ 
and '4 I had the ihiprudence to g^ve you a hufband w^o 
did not Itfve you> or knew not how to pleafe you, I ftiould 
no longer haVc the right oi^ taking it ill, that the defire 
of anjoying the grAiteft of lelicities, that of loving and 
being loved, (hoifld make you forget my loirons.* 

Aicede^ went away, charmed at the wiidom of fo 
good a father, and mure (iill with the candour and ho> 
uefty of the daughter. < A diliii\6lion has been made,' 
(aid he, * between the age of innocence and of reafoii ; 
but in her happy dirpulition, innocence and reafon unite. 
Her foul purifies, at the fame time that it enlightens 
Itfelf. Ah I if there were a man worthy of cultivating 
gifts fo precious, what a fource of delicious enjoyments 
to him! There is nothing but this woi Id, filled with 
flielvcs, from which it is neceflary to keep her at a dif- 
tance. But if flie loved, what wouid it he to her ? A 
virtuous and tender huAiand would fufRce her» would be 
to her inftead of every thing. I dare bdiet^e, that at 
twenty-five, I was the man who fuited her— iU twenty- 
five ! and what did I know then ? To amufe myfelf, and 
run intodifiipations ! Was 1 capable of filling the place ^ 
of a wife and vigilant father ? 1 fhould havt. loved her 
to difira£lion ; but what confidence fhould 1 have in- 
i'pired into her ? It is not, perhaps, too much yet to 
have fifteen years more experience. But from eighteen 
to forty, the interval mufi be frightful to her. There 
is no thinking of it.' 

He thought of it, however, all night long • the next 
day be did nothing elfe ; and the day following, the firft 
idea which prefented itfelf to him was that of his amia- 
ble Urfulb. * Ah, what a pity, faid be, * what a pity^ 
if file were to take to the vices pf the world 1 her foul 
is pure as her beauty. What fweetnefs in her temper I 
wh%t touching fimplicity in •her manners and language* 
They talk of eloquence $ is*there any truer? It was 
4mpoflible foi' her to convince me $ but fh^ has per- 
fuaded me* X have defired to think like her i I could 
S f have 
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have wlflied *that the illufioD) which flih fpi'ead before 
me, vere never difTipated. Why have I not oyer her, 
or rather over her father, that foft empire which Aie 
has over me > I wouid^ngage them to live liA'e in the 
fjmplicity of nature. And what need fliduld we have 
of the world ? Ah 1 three <ieart8, thoroughly united, 
two lovers and a father, have they nof, in the intimacy 
of a mutual tendernefs, fuflicient to render themfelvcs 
fully happy i 

In the evening when walking out, his fteps turned, 
as it were of themielves, towards M. De Laval's gar- 
dens. He found him there with the pruning-knife in 
his hand, amidlf his erpalitrs. * Cunfefs,' laid he to 
him, * that thefe tranquil pleafuivs are well worth thole 
noiiy ones which people like, or think they theydike^ 
at Paris.'—-* Every thing has its fealbn,* replied the 
vifcoimt. * I love the country while it is alive: I am 
ulelels at Paris, and my village has need of me ; I en- 
joy my (elf there, and the good' which I do $ my daugh- 
ter is pleaied and amul'ed there; this is what attra6fs 
and retains me. But think not that I live there alonc4 
Our little town of Bruyeres is full of honeft people, 
who love and cultivate letters. There is no part of the 
world where the inhabitan;s have gentler manners. 
They are polite with freedom; plain, yet informed. 
Candour, uprightnels, and gaiety are the chara£ler of 
that amiable people : they are Ibcial, humane, benefi- 
cent. Hoipitality is a virtue, which the father ti-anfmits 
to his Ion. The women are fprightly and virtuous ; 
and lociety embellilhed by them, unites the charms of 
decency to Aie pleafures of Uberty. But in enjoying fo 
fweet a commerce, I ceaie not fiill to love Paris ; and if 
friendflup, the love of letters, coiine£lions which I hold 
dear, did not recal me there, the attraffion of variety 
alone would carry me back every year. The raoft lively 
pleafures laiiguim at lall, ,and the fweeteft become infi- 
pid to him who knows not how to vary them.'—* 1 
can conc«dve, however,' faid the milanthrope, * that a< 
ibetety, not numerous, intimately conndfted with eafs 
^ and 
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3n4 might lupply tvery thing to jtfcif j and if 

an offery agreeable to Mademoifelie De Laval 1 had no* 
other ihconvenience in it than that of Axing her m the^ 
country^ I am perluaded that )aod yourfelf— * ' Whyy 
truly,* laid* M. De Laval, * it my daughter could be 
hagpy there, 1 fliould mak^ her liappinefs mine ; that 
is molt certain. Jt is now fifty years fince I have lived 
for mylelf } it is high time now that 1 fiiould live for 
her. But we are not come to that. My daughter 
Joves Paris, and I am rich enough to fettle her there ^ 
decently.' 

This was enough for Alceftes ; and for fear of difco- 
vering himfelf, he turned the conveii'ation to gardening, 
by afking M. De Laval it he did not ciihivate liowcis. 

• They paisaway too foon,* replied the vifcount. ‘ I’lie 
pkafure and regret of them border foncaily on each 
other, and the idea of delfru6Uon intermingles I know 
not what of melancholy in the lentiment of enjoyment* 
In a word, 1 feel moie chagrin in feeing a lole-buOx 
ilripped, than joy on feeing it flourilh. 1 he culture of' 
kitchen herbs has an intereif more gradual, moie fup- 
ported, and to fay the truth, moie fatisfa^iory j for it 
terminates in the ufcful. While Art exeiciles and fa- 
tigues itfelf in vaiying the fccncs of a fiower'garden. 
Nature herfelf changes the decorations of the kitchen- 
garden. How many metamorphofes, for example, have 
theie peach-trees experienced, from the very budding of 
their leaves to the full maturity of their fruits ! Talk 
to me, neighbour, of lalUng pleafures; titole which, 
like fioweis, endure but a day, cofi too much to renew.* 

Mailer of the father's temper, Alceifes wanted to in- 
form himfelf of that of the daughter, and it was eafy for 
him to have a private conveifntion with her. ‘ The nu^re 
I penetrate,' laid he to her, < into your father's heart, 
the more 1 aclmire and love him.' — * So much the bet- 
ter,* laid Uri'ula ; < his examples will foften your man- 
nerSj he will reconcile your with thoie like him.' — 

* Like him 1 Ah, how few aie ihue of them ! It is to 
'*him, without doubt, a favour fiom Heave)?. to have a 

S f a daughter 
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daughter like you, beautiful Urfula ; btt it is z kap- 
*^pinel'^ as rare to have a father like him. May the huf- 
'•^band which the Almighty deftines you, be worthy boA 
of * one and the other '/•—* Pray to Ueaven/^iaia fhe 
fmiiing, ‘ that he be not a miihnthrope ! Men of that 
calf are too difficult to co|F‘e£f.'<»>* Would you 
better,* faid Aicclfes, * one of thofe* cold and trifling 
men, whom every thing amufes, and nothing interefls ; 
one of tho(e weak and eal'y men, whom the mode benda 
and falhions to her own tafte) who are wax, with re- 
to the inaniieis of the time, and to whom cuftora 
is the liipreme law ? A mifanthrope loves but few; but 
when he loves, he loves truly.’— ‘ Yes,^li 7 )erceive that 
fuch a'conqueft is flattering to vanity; but I am plain, 
and not vain. I would not And in a heart devoted to 


me afperity or morol'enelii; I would wilh to be able to 
communicate to it the ioftnefs of my own temper, and 
that Sentiment of univerfal benevolence, which makea 
^tne lee men and things on the molt comfortable fide. I 
'could not fpvmd my life in loving a man, who would 
pafs his in hatred.’-— ‘ That is not civil, for they ac- 
cufe me of being a miliinthrope.’— ‘ Why, it is fiom 
you, and you alone, that I have taken the idea of that' 
charafter: for M. De Blonzac’s humour, was nothing 
but a flt of the pouts; and you have feen how fmall a 
matter could bring him to himfelf again; but a hatred 
of mankind, aiiling fiom reflc^Uon and founded on 
principles, is honibie ; and this is what you profefs. 1 
am pt-rluaded that your averfion for the world is nothing 
but whim, an excels of virtue: you are not wicked. 


you are onl^rigid j and I believe you as little indulgent 
to youiielf as to another; but this too fevere and impa. 
tient probity renders you unlociable ; and you mult con- 
iel's, that a hufband of that temper would not be enter- 
taining.’-— ‘ You would have a hufband entertain you, 
then?’—* And entertain himfelr^’ replied fhe; ‘with 
the fame things as me; ibr if marriage be a participa- 
tion of caeps, it ought, in return, to be a lociet^ of^ 


ploaluresj 


’ Nothinjg 
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Ndthihg clearer*' (aid Alcedes to ai'(<ri 

their ^onverfation : * (he could not have told gie bei 
thoqghts more plainly^ though (he had divined mine. 
This is* for me and my comMcfes a difcharge before> 
hand. And what am I thinking of? I am forty yeafSj 
fwandeafy; it depends m inyitlt only to be haflpy. 
Happy ! And cafi 1 be fo alone, with a loul lb (eniibie ? 
1 dy tlie men ! Ah, it was the women, the handfome 
women, whom I ought to have flown. I thought ] 
knew them fufliciently to have no more to fear from 
tiiem; but who could have e:tpc£\e(l what has hap- 
pened to me? I mud, to my misfortune, in the cor- 
ner of a province, find beauty, youth, -graces, wifdom, 
virtue hei ielf, united in one and the fame ohje£l. It 
feems as if Love purfued me, and that he had pur- 
polcly made this dear girl to confound and dilirei's me. 
-rtiml what a way (lie takes to trouble my repul'e ! I dc- 
tefi airs} nothing more (imple than (lie. I deipife co- 
quetry ; (lie thinks not even of plcafing. 1 Jove, ] 
adore candour; her (oui (hews itielt quite naked. She 
tells me to my face, themofl cruel truths: what would 
file do more, if (lie had lefolved to turn my brain ? She 
is very young; (he will changer launched into the 
world, which (he loves, (he will (bon ailiime the man- 
ners of it ; and it is to be believed that (lie will at laii 
be a woman like the left.— To be believed ! Ah, I do 
Hot believe it; and if I believed it, I fliould be too un- 
juft. She will be the happinefs and glory of her huf- 
band, if he be wot thy of her. And 1, I (hall live alone 
detached from every thing, in a Hate of folitude and an- 
nihilation ; for it muft be confefTed, the*(bul is anni- 
hilated as Toon as it loves nothing any longer. What 
do I fay ? Alas I if I loved no longer, would that re- 
pofe, that deep of the Ibul, be frightful to me? Flat- 
tering idea of a greater happineiV! It is thou, thou 
f hat makeft me perceive the void and dulnefs of my(eJf. 
Ah^ to cheri(h my folitude for ever, I fliould nevei 
have gone out of it ! ' ^ 

Theft refle6liou8, and thefe ftrugles, plunged diim 
S r 3 iQto 
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InW a melancholy, which he thought ft his duty ta 
%ury.^ Eight days having rolled away, the vifcouut 
furprized at not feeing him again, Tent to know jf he 
* wa^fick. Alceftes returned mr anf’wer, that in t'a£t he 
had not been well fur fome time paft. The*lenriblc foui 
of O'rfula was affected at thi anfwer^ She had enc^ 
tained, iince his abfence, fome i'u^idon of the truth'; 
ftie was now the more perfiiaded or it, and reproached 
herielf for having affli^^ed him. ‘ Let us go and fee 
him,* faid the vifcoimt ; < his condition moves my pity. 
Ah, daughter, what a gloomy and painful refolution 
is that of living alone, and of being fufficient to one's 
/elf ? Man is to weak too fupport it.* 

When Alceftes faw, for the fiitt time, Mademoifelle 
De Laval enter his houfe, it feemed as if his habitation 
had transformed itfelf into a temple. He was feized 
‘ with joy and refpe6f ; but the imprcirion of. melancholy 
ft ill made an alteration on his features. ‘ What is the 
mattef, Alceftes ?* faid M. De Laval to him. < I find 
youaftli6>ed; and you lay hold of that moment to fly 
me. Do you think us Ibine of thofe people who do not 
love forrowful countenances, and who inuft always be 
accofted with a laugh ? When you are eafy and happy, 
keep at home ; very well : but when you have any grief, 
come to me, either to pity or confoie you.* Alceftes 
liftened, and admired in filence. ‘ Yes,* faid he, ‘ 1 am 
ftruc'k with a thought w)iich purfues and afllids me : 1 
would not, and I ought not, to conceal it from you* 
Heaven is my witnefs, that after having renouncecl the 
^orldy I regretted nothing when 1 knew you. Since 
I perceive tfii^ I deliver niyfelf up to the pleafure of your 
company ; that my foul is attached to you by all the' 
ties of efteem and fiiendfhip ; and that when they muft 
be broken, alas! perhaps for ever, this retreat, which 
1 fhould have cheriflied, will be my grave. My refolu- 
tion, 4hea‘fore, is taken, not to wait till the charms of 
fo fweet a connefHon render the folitude in which I am 
tQ live con^oleatly odious ; and in revering you, in lov- 
ing* both tht one and the other, as two beings by which 

Nature 
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t*^atore Is to procure honour to herfeifi and of which 
world, is not worthy, i beg you to permit me^o bif 
^t»an eternal farewel.' Thei\ taking the vifcountT 
hands/and kilfing them refpeftfully, he watered fliem* 
with his tears. ‘ I will fee you no more, Sir,’ added 

* but I will liold you tear for ever.’ 

* Nonlenle,' taid M. De Laval to him ; ‘ and who 
hinders us to live together, if )ou like my acquain- 
tance? You have taken an averfion to the world; a 
mere whim ; but no matter; I know you have a good 
lieart 5 and though our tempers may not be the fame, 1 fee 
nothing incompatible in them : and peihaps they refem- 
ble each other more than you imagine. Why then take a 
refolution which afHi£fs you, and which would affli^l me f 
You think with forrow on the moment of our reparation i 
it depends only on yourfelf to follow us. Nothing naoie 
caiy than to live at Paris, free, folitaiy, and detached 
from the world. My company is not tumultuous t it ihall 
be yours; and I promifeyou, I*will not force you to f<M 
any but Inch as you fliall efteem.’---* Your goodnefs pe- 
netrates me,' fail Alceltcs ; * and I know what I owe to 
fuch kindnefs.'— Nothing in it,' replied the vifeount; 

* fuch as you are, you fiiit me. I efteem you, 1 pity you ; 
and if I deliver you up to your own melancholy, you 
are a loft man ; that would be a pity; and the condi? 
tion which you are in, permits me not to abandon you. 
In a month 1 quit the count; y; I have room' for you ; 
and whether under the title of friendftiip or gratitude, 
I infift on your accepting it.' — ‘ Ahl* faid Alceftes, 

• that it were ponibler— * Have you,’ demanded the 
vifeount, * any obitacle? If your fortune were out df 
order, I Hatter myfelf that y<ni are not the man to blufti . 
at confefting it.’— No,' faid Alceftes, ‘ I am richer 
than a fingle pei ion had need to be. 1 have ten thou- 
fand crowns a year, and owe nothing. But a more 
ferjous motive retains me hjrc : you fhall judge of it:’ 

Come and fup with us, then, and I will difperfe 
all thefe clouds if I can.-— You make a hy()fa,* faid he 
to Alceftes ou the road, «of the vice and wickednefs^you 

hitfa 
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in the world* Would you tryliow, to what 
^ iina 4 number this clafs of men, who terrify .you are 
reduced, make out a lift of them with me this evening; 
■^and*! defy you fo*name*a hundred perfons whbm yoti' 
have a right to hate.' — * O Heaven ! I could name a 
thouland.’— We’ll fee. Reifiember olily to be juft, 9 ^ 
to eftabliftr your complaints well.'— ‘ Kay, it is not on 
particular fa^s that I judge them, but by the grofs of 
their manners. For example ; it is pride which 1 condemn 
in fome, meannefs in others. 1 objeff to them the abule 
of riches, of credit, of authority, an exclufive'Iove of 
themfelves, a cruel infenfibility to the misfortunes and 
wants of others : and although tbefe vices, in every 
ftage of life, have not features fufficiently marked, for- 
ma 'y to exclude a man from the number of honeft peo- 
ple, yet they authorize me tobanifti him from the niim- 
her of thole whom I efteem and love.'— ‘ From the in-' 
ftant that we talk in general,' faid the vifeount, * we 
declaim as much as we pleafe; but we render ouiTelv^a 
liable to be unjuft. Our efteem is a pofTeftian of whicji , 
we are but the depofitaries, and which appertains of 
right to him who deferves it. Our contempt is a pu- 
nifliment, which it depends on us to inflidf, but not 
according to our own caprice ; and every one of us, in 
judging of his fellow, owes him the examination which 
he would require, if it were himfclf were to be judged 5 
for, in regard to manners, public cenfure is a tribu- 
nal where we all (it, but to which we are alfo all cited^ 
Now, who of us Confents that we (hould be accufed 
there on vague prefumptions, and to be condemned 
witlidut proofs ? Confult your own heart, and (ee in^ 
yourfdf whether you duly obferve the firft of all laws?* 

Alceftes walked with his eyes caft down, and (ighol 
deeply. * You have in yodr mind,' faid the vifeount^ 

* fome deep wound, which I do not probe. 1 only com ■ 
bat your opinions; and it^is, peihaps, to your fenfa- 
tions that 1 ought to apply the remedy.' 

On thefa words, they arrive at the caftle of Laval | 
and, whether thrbugh penetration or delicacy, Urfula 
fte4s away, Sad leaves them together. * Sir,* 
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• Sir/ faid ^Iceftcs to the viiSount, * I am now g^. 
ing to talk to you as to a friend of twenty years : your 
goofiriell '^gages me, and my duty obliges me fb it. 
It iS Sut^oo true that I muft reigoOnce what formed ^he 
confolation and the charm of my life, thi' ^leaiure of 
iedggyou, and living with^ou. Another man would 
mnce ufe of circumlocution, andblufh to bieak (iltncp ; 
but I fee nothing in my misfortune which I ought to 
diffcmhle. 1 have not been able to fee witli indifference, 
what Nature has formed the moft accomplilhed in its 
kind : lobnfei's it to UriUla's father ; and I beleecb him 
to forget it after I have taken my leave,’-—* How/ faid 
the vifeount, * is this the ’great fecret ? Very will, now 
we have it ; you are in love: is ihcie any thing in lint 
to nisjce you unhappy ? Ah ! I would fain be fo yet 5 
and far from being afhamed, I (houltl glory ii/. 
Come, we muft endeavour to pleafe, to be vtfy tender, 
very complaifant ; we arc ftill amiable at your age j per- 
haps you will be beloved.’—* Ah, Sir, you do not un- 
derftand me.' — * Paidonrae; I believe I do. You are 
In love with Urfula?'— * Alas I yes, Sir,’ — ‘ Very 
weil ; who hinders you from trying, at lealf if fo good 
a heart will be^touched with the feelings of youis 

• What, Sir, do you authorize me!' ‘ Why not? 

Sure you think me very difficult ! you have by inheri- 
tance a handlbme fortune ; and if my daughter confents, 
1 do not fee what ran happen better.* Alcedes fell, in 
amaze, at the vifeount’s knees. ‘ Your goodnefs, Sii, 
overpowers me!’ faid he; * but it is of no fervice to 
me. Mademoifelie Dc Laval has d' clared to me, that 
a mifanflirope was her aveifion; and thi# is the idea 
(he has formed of my chai-adlei*.’ — * That does not 
fignify : you will change,’—* I cannot difr.mble.’--- 

* You ffiall not ; you lhall reconcile yourielf to man- 
kind in good earned. You will not be the did bear 
that has been tamed by the women.* 

Supper being ferved up, they feated themfclves at ta- 
ble; and never before was M. De Laval in fo fprightly 
V) humour. ^ Come, neighbour,*, faid he,*chear np 1 

noth mg 
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nothing fets us off lilo( fpirits.* Alcefl^s, thus encmi* 

: raged, took'heart. He made the moll touching eulogy 
, on the intimate commerce of fouls whomr the felilh of 
' virtue, the love of truth, the feniiment of w\|at Ts juft 
an*& honed, unites. What an attra£lipn,' faid he, • 
• ^ave they for each other ^ ‘ Withtwhat etf^ufion^l^y 
communicate 1 What agreement, a^d what harmAy 
they form in uniting ! I find here but two that are like 
me i and they are a whole world to me. My foul is 
full; I could wifh to be able to fix my exiilerce in thlt 
delicious ftate, or that my life were a chain Ov^ncidentt 
refembling this .' — * I would lay a wager,' replied the 
vifeount, that if Heaven were to take you at your wordf 
you would be very forty not to have afked more.'—* I 
confefs it, and if I were worthy of forming yet one 
wifh- * Did not I fay fo ? Such is man. He has alwayt 
fomewhat to wifh for. We are but three; and yet 
there is not one of us who does not wifh for fomething« 
What fay you, daughter? For my part, 1 confefs I afk 
of Heaven, with ardour, a huiband whom you may 
love, and who may render you h^py.’— * I afk alfo,* 
faid (lie, * a hufband, who may aflifi me in making you 
happy.’—* And you, Alceftes?'— ‘ And I, if I durft, 
would afk to be that huiband.’—* There are now three 
wifhes,’ faid M. De Laval, * which might eafily be 
, made one.' 

I have already given fome intimation, that Urfult 
had' conceived mr Alceftes an efteem and good will : 
the trouble fhe had taken to foften his temper, pro* 
claimed it ; but it was only in this inftant that fhe per^ 
ceived how^fenfibly that difpofition, which we inuft 
either love or hate, had touched her. 

* Heyl* faid her father, after a long filence, * we 
arc ^11 three ftruck dumb ! That Alceftes, at forty, 
ftiould be confufixl at having made a declaration to a 
lady of eighteen, is natural enough ; that Urfula ihould 
biufh, look down, and obferve a modeft filcnce, is qifite* 
natund too ; but I, who am but a mere confident, why 
Ihovkl I \k grave? The feene is amuftng.' — * Sir,' faidf" 

^ Vrfula, 
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Orfula^ * Cp^0b me, I bfi<;ech you. Alceftei give& 
m hiju'If of efteem, of which I am very Icnfibie : |nd 
wotijd be angry that we Should make a jeft of it. *««».».. 

* Would you have me belleve^hat he if in eameft^— 

^ 1 am Ainf of it. and 1 am obliged to him.* — ^ you 
dMot think fo.^ Torty I* A man of hif temper.*—-- 
^His temper fli8uld eArange him from all forts of eh* 
gagementf, and he knows very well what I think of it,* 
— * A|d his age I* — * That is another thing; and I 
beg yo^o forget age» when you choofe me a nulband.* 
— ‘ AH; child, but you are fo young !’ — • For that 
realbn, I have need of a hufl>and who it not fb.* 

* There is nothing, then, but this unfortunate mifan*. 
thropy, which you have to objef^ to him ; and I own 
that*k is incompatible with your temper .* — * And 
more ftill with the plan which I have formed to myfelf/ 

< And what is that plan >* — * That of nature ; to live 
happily with my hulband ; to facritice my tafte to him» 
if unluckily I have not his ; to renounce all fociety, 
rather than to deprive me of his, and not to take one 
fiep in the world without his counfel and conient^. 
Judge, therefore, of what concern it i^ to me, that 
his vrildom ihould have nothing favage in it, and that ' 
he (hould be pleafed with that world in which 1 hope 
to live with him.*-—* Whoever he be, Madefnoifelle/ 
replied Alceftes, * I dare anfwer, that he will to pleafeil 
wherever you are.* — * My father,' continued Urfula, 
takes a pleafure in bringing together to his fuppers a 
circle of genteel people, Mn of the city and court ; I 
would wiih my faulband to be of all thefe fuppers, I 
would have him in particular be agrceabft.* — * Ani- 
mated with thut^defire of pleaAng you, he will certainly 
do hia heft.'—* I propofe to myfelf to frequent tKe 
plays, the public walks.'—* Alas! thefe were my only 
pieafures ; there are none more innocent.’—* Balls, 
too^ are my paflion. And J would have roy hulband 
carry me tKre.*— * In mafic; nothins^ is more ealy.*-** . 

1 ^ In a mafic, or without a mafic, juft a* I iifce.'-r— - 

* Right ; tiat it a matter iwUftten^ as lon£^ 
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SMTiil Jlnce theret* ^<^>4 Alceftes with tranfporti th(ow< 
at h^r feet.* * Nay,' cued the wicoiintf 
^ mere u no refii^ing that; and fince he*con(entt to 
daoc^ at a ball, he will do inpoflibilhies for you.'-#^ 
* My lord thmkt me ridiculous, aivd he has leafoW^ 
tiut I mult compleat my being fo.—Yes, Mademoifelle^ 
you fee it your feet, a fritnd, a 'over, and ^ce you 
will have It fo, a iecond tathei , a man, in IhArt, who 
renounces lite, if he is not to live ^oi you/^lTrfula 
enjoyed her tiiumph , but it wis not the tiiumph of 
vanity. She reftoied to the world, and to himfelf, a 
virtqpua man, an uieful citizen, who but for her bad 
been loft. Such was the conqueft with which Ihc was 
pUafed, but her iiience wi;s her only confent. Her 
eyes timidly caft on the ground, daied notraile them- 
idvts to thole of Alceftes . one of hei hands only was 
fullered to drop into his, and the ciimfon of hei beau- 
tiful cheeks expreftld the tianfpoit and emotion of her 
heart. ^ Heyl' faid the father, * you are motionlefa 
and dumb 1 What will you lay to him >’— * Whatever 
you tdeale.'— — < What I pleaie, is to fee him happy, 
provided he make my daughtci lo ' — * It is in hia 
foyers he is viituous, he reveres you, and you love 
mm.'— * Let us embrace, then, mv children. This 
baa been a happy evening, and 1 foiebode well of a 
HMUTim, which IS concluded as in the good old times. 

my advice, my fnend, continued he , * be a 

S an, fnd live with mankind. It is the intention df 
ature. jMa has guren faults to us all, that nobody 
he di^Hifed with beutg tiuiulgen||Ko the faults of 

IpHMfl** 
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